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By TOM LITTLE KNOW 


AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE events which 
lead up to the nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal and to Egypt's policies since then is 


ol the greatest importance to the Western 

world. The author of this new book in [etree i 

The Nations of the Modern World series is 

the manager of the Arab News Agency (a 

British Arm), has corresponded on Middle 

Eastern affairs for The Times, The Observer eS ee 

and The Economist, and for many years has 

enjoyed the confidence of Middle Eastern 

leaders, including Colonel Nasser. He 

does not disguise where his sympathies 

lie—many French, Israeli and British 

readers are unlikely, for example, to ac- 

cept his point of view over the Suez 

affair. Contributors to this series are 

chosen, however, solely for their expert u 

knowledge of the countries concerned, 

and Mr. Little has provided one of the 

most important assessments of modern 

Egypt to be published in recent years. 
The book begins by etching the Egyptian 

story from earliest times, bringing out 

those surviving elements that have gone 

to the formation of the Egypt of today. 

(The twelve centuries of Egypt's dark 

ages, for example, are presented as vital 

to an understanding of Nasser and his 

movement.) The thread is followed 

through from Mohammed Ali the Great 

and the British Occupation until Nasser is 

© shown in a direct line with the great 

Egyptian nationalists, and his conception 

of his country as the instinctive fulfilment 

of his people’s ambitions. But conception 

and fulfilment are not the same thing. 

_ Has Nasser now gone astray? Is he leading j 

» people back into an even more dangerous 

© subjection? These questions are posed in 

a final assessment of Nasser after the Suez 

affair. 
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Preface 


completed in the spring of this year, the radical national move- 

ment to which it refers has made great advances in the Middle 
East. The chasm between Cairo and Baghdad has been bridged by 
the Iraqi revolution and the philosophy of President Nasser has 
bloomed on the banks of the Tigris. Everywhere in the Arab 
world the dream of unity, which is the first aim of the Arab 
revolutionaries, has grown firm in outline. They are impatient of 
talk of future differences and difficulties; these, they say, are in- 
evitable, but cannot any longer spell division; the people of Egypt 
and Iraq have come together at last and they have the people of 
Syria with them; from their unity will come the unity of all the 
Arabs. 

The hopes men set their hearts upon are seldom entirely fulfilled. 
Yet it is true that the passionate desire for unity has, during my 
seventeen years’ connection with the area, remained constant in 
the hearts of the politically effective urban people. It is also true 
that the divisions in the Arab world which made a mockery of the 
claim to unity were due to the conflicting interests and ambitions 
of ruling groups in the Arab countries. There was always signi- 
ficance in the fact that the leaders had to pay lip service to unity 
in order to satisfy their own people. Now in three of the four main 
countries of the Arab Middle East those leaders have been swept 
aside by revolutionary army men who are animated by the 
nationalism of the townspeople of the region, who are heart and 
soul in favour of unity. 

The will of the people has produced military governments, 
despite the fact that the Baath Party, which comes closest to a 
definition of radical nationalism, is committed to the idea of 
democracy. But there never was much democracy in the parlia- 
mentary governments of the Middle East, and the idea of leader- 
ship is, as I have attempted to explain in regard to President 
Nasser, never far from the surface of Arab nationalism. It is widely 
believed among nationalists — perhaps naively — that there can be 
evolution towards truly democratic forms. 
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I: THE FEW months which have elapsed since this book was 
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The destruction of royal dynasties is not necessarily in itself a 
revolution. One might fairly assume that the Arab revolution is 
still proceeding and will in time produce new stresses and strains. 
The important fact at the moment is that the Arabs — and in terms 
of nationalism they are all those who speak arabic — are willing to 
face any new difficulties if they can in the first place create ‘the 
Arab nation’. 

President Nasser was the ‘hero’ who found his role as leader of 
the revolution, and as such he is worshipped by millions of people 
all the way from the Nile to the Tigris. When the Iraqi revolution 
took place, his picture immediately appeared everywhere in Bagh- 
dad. Although it may be true that these pictures had been dis- 
tributed by the Egyptian propaganda machine, the mere distri- 
bution of them does not explain why thousands of Iraqis rushed to 
paste them up the moment their own army overthrew the palace. 
The truth is that President Nasser has been and is preaching 
nationalism to nationalists. It was always a myth to suppose that 
by establishing an equally strong propaganda machine saying 
something else one could substantially reduce the influence of 
Egypt. (The powerful Iraq transmitters established for that pur- 
pose are now enlisted on the side of the revolution.) The series of 
military coups began in Syria; but neither Hosni Zaim, nor Adib 
Sheshekly who was in power a long time, succeeded in capturing 
the minds of the Arab peoples. President Nasser did. I hope that 
in this book I have to some extent explained why it should be that 
an Egyptian who had hardly been outside his own country before 
he seized power should have been acceptable as a leader to Arabs 
in Damascus, Amman and Jerusalem. 

Most books written about modern Egypt begin with the 
Napoleonic invasion or Mohamed Aly the Great — that short period 
of time which so sharply marks the re-awakening of the country. 
It is a convenient and justifiable starting point, but it is apt to 
give the impression that Egypt had no prior history. The pharao- 
nic period is so distant in time that it appears to belong to a dif- 
ferent world altogether. I have gone back to the beginning be- 
cause I believe that it is difficult to understand Egypt today if 
some few threads of thought and feeling which have endured 
through the millennia are left out of account. The book does not, 
of course, purport to be a history of Egypt from ancient times 
until 1958; I am not qualified as an historian for such a task. The 
past is only etched in enough to explain one or two things which 
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scem to me to be significant. Centuries are disposed of in para- 
graphs at the beginning, whereas pages are devoted to a few hours 
towards the end. 

One result of this method, I hope, is to show that President 
Nasser was not simply a precocious and rootless young officer who 
grabbed power for himself. Quite apart from his single-minded- 
ness of purpose in the years before the revolution, there has always 
been in him a link with the aspirations of the Egyptian people. 
There are people in Egypt today who are far from happy at the 
result, but it still seems to me that there are more people opposed 
to the regime than to its creator. 

It follows that to attribute to President Nasser alone the steady 
extension of the revolution to other parts of the Middle East is a 
mistake. He is what he is because of the mass of opinion on which 
his policy, for good or evil, rests. Baath Party leaders in Amman 
were preaching the policy of Gamal Abdel Nasser in Jerusalem 
long before they knew what his policy was or that he would ever 
be their leader; and even among Arabs whose political philosophy 
was less clearly formulated, the broad ideas of unity, of radical 
reforms, of the overthrow of the existing ruling groups, have been 
in mind for at least a decade. They became clearer as time passed, 
that was all. That the Egyptian press and radio, which are the 
most advanced of their kind in the Middle East and are read and 
heard throughout the area, strengthened the link between Egypt 
and the would-be revolutionaries, is undoubtedly true. It is also 
true that President Nasser sought to strengthen the radical 
nationalists against their rulers. But in every case the movement 
of revolt was indigenous in origin and existed before he came to 
power. 

For the shortcomings of this book I apologise in advance. It 
has had a chequered career, as the patient publishers well know. 
About 30,000 words of it were lost in my somewhat hasty depar- 
ture from Cairo in late November 1956, and since then the hurly- 
burly of journalism in the Middle East, with all its distractions, 
has rarely offered the tranquillity in which a much better book 
might have been written. The main theme of the last half of the 
book was itself the disturbing dynamic of much that has taken 
place, and is still taking place, in the region. 

To those who might say that I have done too little justice to the 
motives of, and reasons for, British policy in Egypt since 1882, I 
can only reply that this book is intended to be about Egypt and 
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the Egyptians. There is, of course, much more that could be said 
in justification of British policy, but all has been said in other and 
abler works devoted more particularly to that subject. In the 
main I have sought rather to explain the impact of British policy 
on Egypt. 

Finally, to purists who may find fault with some inconsistencies 
in the spelling and use of names, I must repeat after T. E. Law- 
rence that consistency in the latin script can only be achieved in 
arabic names by producing, in most cases, clumsy and unfamiliar 
spellings larded with signs which are meaningless to the ordinary 
reader. Further, names are commonly used wrongly in the west- 
ern world. President Nasser should be President Gamal, or Abdel- 
Nasser, or President Gamal Abdel Nasser; but no doubt for most 
foreigners he will remain, as I have been content to leave him, 
just plain Nasser. 

T.L. 

Shepheards Hotel, Cairo 

17 August 1958 
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Chapter 1 


June of 1956, the long-awaited independence of Egypt 

was complete. All that remained of more than seventy 
years of British connection and the rule which Britain had at one 
time imposed upon the country was an agreement freely negotiated 
and sustained by nothing more substantial than the pledged word. 
Egypt was free; a young, sovereign republic, whose independence 
could only be imposed upon from without. The unblemished 
liberty to make or mar her own future was firmly in Egyptian 
hands. 

About 2,300 years had clapsed since Egypt was last ruled by one 
of her own people. Her own antique civilisation was submerged in 
Greece and Rome, its remnants caught in the tide of Islamic ex- 
pansion and then washed up on a barren shore of the Ottoman 
Empire. Her bewildered people lived for centuries in the twilight 
of chaotic oppression by mercenary slave soldiers who fought their 
private civil wars for loot and power. So it came about that the 
Egyptians, who were perhaps the first people in history to achieve 
nationhood, ceased to feel themselves a nation. It took new in- 
vaders and at last another mercenary, this time from Albania, a 
man who, to judge by results, had more vision, wisdom and cour- 
age than all those who went before, to revive the national con- 
sciousness. The British occupation was the short and final episode 
in the progress of Egypt’s rebirth; and the end of the occupation, 
although it is measured today against half a century of Anglo- 
Egyptian struggle, completed a much wider arc of evolution 
which, in the long history of Egypt herself, should be seen tenta- 
tively stretching back through the millennia to a starting point 
dimly recorded in the tombs and temples of the land. 

Archaeologists have garnered the fragmentary recollections of 
that early Egypt from the rocks and sands which border the River 
Nile, and they are almost entirely the fragments of an elaborate 
morphology. All else is gone — buried, no doubt, beneath the fertile 
sludge of the great river which made Egypt and sustained it from 
the dawn of history. It is the river which gives to Egypt a measure 
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of continuity through the wilderness of time which separates her 
from her antique greatness. The vast majority of her people have 
through 7,000 years been peasants paddling in its waters, and so 
they are to this day. ‘At regular intervals of a league or so in the 
vast green plain . . . there will be a cluster of huts, blackish hovels 
contrived out of mud and chopped straw, with crazy roofs and 
tottering walls; sinister, incredibly dirty, covered with dust that 
comes from the great furnace, holding together only by force of 
habit and ready to collapse at the first shower, like a lump of sugar 
dissolved in ink.’ Thirty years ago Maeterlinck described the 
Egyptian countryside in these words, and if the picture has im- 
proved to some extent in recent years, it still remains broadly true. 
However generous the Nile may have been to ancient Egypt, its 
bounty today is not enough. It is the challenge and, at times, the 
despair of those who, proud of their new independence, dream ofa 
measure of greatness to go with it. 

Herodotus remarked about 2,350 years ago that it was clear to 
any intelligent observer that Egypt was ‘the gift of the river’. He 
reported an oracle delivered by the shrine of Ammon declaring 
that all the land irrigated by the Nile south of Elephantine Island 
was Egypt and all the people drinking its waters were Egyptian. 
He found only one person claiming any knowledge of the sources 
of the Nile, and according to him the waters issued from bottom- 
less springs situated between two conical mountains named Crophi 
and Mophi in the Aswan cataract region, half to flow northwards 
and half to the south. Herodotus did not take this account very 
seriously; but if oral tradition could have survived dimly through 
thousands of years preceding recorded history, the bottomless 
springs of Crophi and Mophi might fancifully explain a fact which 
some modern geographers would support. They state that in Mio- 
cene times the Mediterranean Sea reached inland to what is now 
Cairo and small streams drained into it. One of these streams was 
the proto-Nile. The rivers from the African Highlands at that time 
spent themselves in the Sudd, a lake of swamp and papyrus grass 
stretching for 250 miles across the path of the river, so that there 
were two ‘Niles’ divided by the cataract region between Khartoum 
and Aswan. About 21,000 years ago the lake spilled northwards, 
reached and breached the rocks to join the proto-Nile, and poured 
down a close-cut channel to reach the sea. 

With this union of the rivers, ‘Egypt’ began to take shape. From 
that day to this an unfailing annual flood has fertilised and irri- 

gated the valley of the Nile, eventually sustaining life within 4 
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well-defined rhythm of the seasons. Although man has disciplined 
its waters with dams and ditches, he has not altered the essential 
fact of Egypt’s dependence upon it, so that even today 99 per cent 
of her population live on 4 per cent of her territory comprising the 
river valley. Beginning far back before recorded history, man has, 
unsteadily but inevitably, conquered the Nile. Every yard of 
ground in the valley has been won by his work. He has given back 
to the greatest of rivers the life he has drawn from it. And so it is to 
this day; in the noble rhythm of the Nile, Egypt still lives, a grubby 
orchestration of twenty million people, men, women and children, 
and their animals, who go out into the fields to open their ditches, 
cut their clay dams, to feed, coax and guide the torpid elixir of 
their lives into fertile plantations. 

Tradition has it that the first wall to control the Nile was built 
by Menes about 6,000 years ago. This established a principle of 
living upon the river which may reach its culmination with the 
High Dam, conceived as the greatest structure of its kind in the 
world. In lesser things the thread of existence is even more clear. 
Still here and there on the banks of the Nile can be seen the fork of 
wood set firmly in the ground bearing a horizontal bar weighted 
on the land side and stretching out across the water with a rope 
and bucket attached to this extremity. For hours in the sun a man 
will drag on the rope to fill the bucket at the river and then raise 
it again to pour the water into the irrigation ditch. This crude 
machine is one living survival from ancient Egypt, for it is depicted 
on the wall of a tomb at Thebes which is about 2,250 years old. 
The shadoof, as it is called, is perhaps the most splendid monument 
in Egypt. It still gives life in a land where so much else preserved 
by time has destroyed life or exalted the dead. 

Shadoof or High Dam, all the great or little works upon the Nile, 
are made worth while by the rise and fall of its waters each year. 
The rhythm begins with the rain-bearing winds of the South At- 
lantic, which, after journeying 2,200 miles across Africa, beat upon 
the central lake plateau and the highlands of Ethiopia in March 
and April. The water scores the hillsides into numerous streams 
which find their way to rivers, the Sobat, the Blue Nile and the 
Atbara; the rivers in turn plunge downwards, sometimes through 
canyons thousands of feet deep, and traverse swamps and desert to 
reach the Mediterranean Sea nearly 4,200 miles from the most 
remote source close to Lake Tanganyika. Fed by the rains of the 
Ethiopian highlands, the Blue Nile is well towards flood in June. 
In August and September it is, as part of the Nile proper, in rich 
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red spate against the steep eastern. bank of its Egyptian channel 
and is flooding the shallower western slope. The White Nile, fed by 
the Sobat, is steadied by the lakes Victoria and Albert, the great 
waters behind it, and loses the force of its flood in the swamps; but 
when the Blue Nile falls away, the White Nile maintains at least 40 
per cent of the flow to serve Egypt in the low season. 

Not a single tributary joins the Nile within 1,700 miles of the 
sea, and in Egypt its valley is a narrow cut about six miles wide 
until it reaches the delta at Cairo. It is a valley insulated by arid 
wastes. Stretching away westwards is the vast expanse of basement 
rock of the Western desert, seldom rising above 1,000 feet and 
sometimes falling below sea-level. With the exception of some salty 
oases and the Fayoum depression in which Lake Karoun lies, it is 
a forbidding wilderness merging into the shifting sands which 
reach out across Africa to the Atlantic. On the other side of the 
Nile it is no better, and usually worse. The land climbs away from 
the valley to jagged upland masses, rent apart by the fracturing 
and tilting of the basement rock in geological times, and then drops 
steeply into the Red Sea. It is a region of great heat and negligible 
rains where only a few grim nomads eke out a skinny living for 
themselves and their animals. The Sinai region is equally a for- 
bidding wilderness except for the coastal plain and Wadi el-Arish, 
which, breathing from the Mediterranean and with six inches of 
rain, are in places habitable. The sand rolls up from the plain to 
rocky masses, reaching at one point 8,660 feet, before dropping 
sharply into the Gulf of Aqaba. These mountains are made spec- 
tacular and horrific by gorges and ravines slashed into them to a 
depth of several thousand feet. 

Scattered across these deserts are river-beds eroded in once- 
green youth by long-since-lost rivers. While the upper Nile was 
breaching the cataracts, the ice-cap of Europe was receding north- 
wards. During the Ice Age, the Atlantic cyclone belt, driven south- 
wards by the northern cold, brought ample and continuous rains 
into North Africa and where now is desert there were rolling 
prairies of grass and parkland. By the time the first glacial period 
was completed 15,000 years ago, the Atlantic rainstorms had been 
drawn away from the southern Mediterranean region and the 
grasslands of North Africa had dried out. Slowly but surely what 
is now Egypt had taken its present physical form. 

As the rivers and grasslands withered in the waterless heat, the 
plentiful people who inhabited them must have moved away in 
search of life-giving rains, some perhaps traversing the sea into 
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Europe or such Mediterranean islands as Crete, and others moving 
southwards to become, as some people believe, the Dinka and 
Shilluk of tropical Sudan. Others took a shorter but equally daring 
journey into the valley of the Nile, which at that time was a rank 
swamp, an impenetrable wilderness. There, in response to the 
challenge of new surroundings and a different way of life, they 
created the civilisation of ancient Egypt. 

Manetho, scribe to the Ptolemies, set down on the eve of the 
Christian era the history of Egypt and began the catalogue of 
human kings with Menes more than 6,000 years ago. He records 
fabulous generations of gods and demi-gods who preceded Menes 
and possibly represent the oral tradition of peoples who had started 
on the road towards civilisation long before the 1st Dynasty. These 
shadowy inhabitants of the Nile valley could work in metal, sailed 
the seas in trading expeditions, cooked their food and domesticated 
their animals; they glazed their beads, stitched their clothes, lay on 
beds; they played games such as ninepins and enjoyed the artistry 
of shaping and decorating their pots. And they seem to have had 
already a shadowy concept of the life after death. 

These forefathers of the Egyptians must have penetrated the 
swampy bottom of the Nile slowly from the edges, probably begin- 
ning in Upper Egypt and pressing downwards to the delta. They 
lived at first as hunters of the hippopotamus, the wild boar, the 
crocodile, the ibis, the ox, the giraffe and other animals which 
were plentiful and are now found only far up the river. At one 
moment in this unrecorded period these people leapt forward into 
civilisation, when, remarking the vegetation which grew where the 
Nile had watered its own banks, they planted their own edible 
crops. 

The river was rising and falling through the years just as it does 
now. The people must at first have built their villages on the de- 
serts close to the river-banks where they had access to the land 
enriched and watered by the floods. In time they learnt to make 
small mud retaining walls to trap flood-water for longer periods in 
order to grow better crops. Later still they must have banded to- 
gether to enlarge the basin of water, to live on high ground which 
became an island in the flood and perhaps to create, as artificial 
hills in the delta suggest, their own high land for habitation. The 
Systematic utilisation of the Nile in turn compelled the people to 
an advanced social organisation, and from this evolved the early 
kingdoms of Egypt, which became the first nation state united 
under one ruler. The people congregated in villages; the villages 
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were bound together in cantons, or nomes, as the Greeks named 
them; and the Nile imposed an overall unity. In due time, largely 
as a result of the need to defend their eastern frontier, the rulers of 
Egypt fashioned the first imperial administration, applying to the 
control of conquered territories those principles of government 
they had learnt on the Nile. 

In the 3,000 years of dynastic history preceding the Persian con- 
quest there were periods of grandeur, of prosperity, of economic 
depression, of submission to conquerors; but whenever the central 
government was strong and its administration effective, the Nile 
endowed the nation with prosperity; whenever the central govern- 
ment was degenerate, the people were poor and their material and 
artistic culture declined. 
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Chapter 2 


and the imaginary dividing line is drawn immediately 

south of Cairo, with the alluvial delta to the north and the 
ribbon of Nile valley to the south. This division has existed from 
Egyptian pre-history, and Menes is reputed to have united the two 
‘kingdoms’ about 3400 Bc. From that date there are immense 
periods contained within the ancient Egyptian civilisation. From 
Menes to the end of the 6th Dynasty covers as much time as the 
whole of British history since Alfred the Great; and from Menes to 
the barbarian Hyksos invasion is equivalent to British history since 
the reconquest by Constantius. The Hyksos interlude is itself equal 
to American history since the War of Independence. From Menes 
to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great covers a period of 
time longer by 1,000 years than the entire Christian era. Such was 
the formidable durability of the Nile civilisation. 

Menes drove northwards from Upper Egypt to conquer the 
delta, and from this shadowy start Egypt emerges. Less than 500 
years later Zoser built the fine step pyramid at Saqqara, in the 
outlying desert of the Memphis area, and within another 2 50 years 
Khufu constructed the Great Pyramid at Giza and Khafre the 
second Giza pyramid and carved the Sphinx out of solid rock. The 
science, skill and art of these monuments were not the only 
achievements of the four dynasties which cover this first period. 
They created also a government organisation of great com- 
plexity and cohesion. Professor Arnold Toynbee has described the 
4th Dynasty as ‘the zenith of the characteristic achievement of 
Egyptian society; the co-ordination of human labour in great en- 
gineering enterprises ranging from the reclamation of swamps to 
the construction of pyramids. It was also the zenith in the spheres 
of political administration and of art’. 

The early struggle of the people of the Nile was against their 
natural environment, the conquest of which marked the progress 
of their civilisation. They were able to evolve their society within 
the shelter of their deserts and reach out tentatively into the Medi- 


terranean and to the nomad tribes. By the end of the 4th Dynasty 
2I 
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the social organisation and political structure of the country had 
advanced so far that the challenge of environment had little mean- 
ing. Kings, priests, officials and people, fed by the bounty of their 
river and confident in the security the deserts afforded them, their 
valley tamed, their bodies made warm and slothful by a generous 
sun, lost that discipline the river formerly demanded of them. 
Thus by the end of the 6th Dynasty the first and most creative 
period of Egyptian history had closed; it was the end of the Old 
Kingdom. The union of the upper and lower Nile was lost in a 
struggle of princelings, and learning, which had precociously ad- 
vanced to meet the challenge and the promise of existence on the 
Nile, became a certificate into the ever-increasing and parasitical 
bureaucracy and priesthood which the Old Kingdom bequeathed 
its successors. 

The 12th Dynasty reunited ‘the two lands’ of Egypt because 
there arose a few able pharaohs capable of restoring order among, 
and authority over, the princes of the provinces, but this dynasty 
also declined in disorder and despair. There was, as yet, no exter- 
nal pressure on Egypt; but far to the east, in Mesopotamia, the 
Sumerians had evolved a comparable civilisation in the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and between it and Egypt there were 
people whose rudeness and endurance could breach the comfort- 
ing deserts which protected the civilised societies. The Hyksos, the 
Peasant Kings ‘of an ignoble race’ (as Manetho described them), 
pushed across Sinai with horse and chariot and subdued a degener- 
ate Egypt without a battle. They were illiterate people, probably 
of Semitic stock, unskilled in all except warfare, but they were 
prophetic of Egypt’s fate. Never again could an Egyptian king 
hope for an enduring peace. When Ikhnaton, towards the end of 
the great 18th Dynasty, chose to save souls at Abydos instead of 
satellites in Palestine, he lost both peace and an empire. From the 


Hyksos to the final subjection of Egypt no king could maintain his | 


independence on the Nile without first subduing the forces arrayed 
against him; and in the long run this was impossible. The immense 
spaces of Asia had resources of man-power that Egypt could never 
equal, and the waves of people who pressed against her desert 
bastions had vigour replenished from innumerable barbarian 
springs. 

The Hyksos were prophetic, but not final. The Egyptians 
struggled against them, hating them for what they were and for 
what they meant, and from the exhausting wars of liberation there 
rose the 18th Dynasty. The Amenhoteps and Thutmoses of this 
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new period of splendour drove out the Hyksos and fought their 
way to the Orontes, the Euphrates and the third cataract in Nubia, 
fashioning from resistance to the barbarians an empire and, per- 
haps even more remarkable in an historic sense, the first imperial 
organisation known to man. The kings and princes of Syria and 
Palestine prostrated themselves ‘as dust beneath the feet of the 
pharaohs’. Seventy years after Ahmose I defeated the Hyksos, 
Thutmose I was able to record in stone at Abydos: ‘I did more 
than any king before me. The gods rejoiced in my time and their 
temples were in festival. I made the boundaries of Ta-Mery 
[Egypt] as far as the circuit of the sun and I caused Egypt to be the 
head of every land.’ This stocky man, about five feet high, with 
protruding tecth and abounding energy, founded the great period 
of the Egyptian Empire, enriching his country in the process and 
giving it a security in which the arts flourished and the supreme 
period of temple-building began. Now there was no rest. Within 
fifty years the Kings of Megiddo and Kadesh were again conspir- 
ing against Egypt. Thutmose III defeated them. He fought sixteen 
campaigns in Palestine, Syria and Nubia, and established over the 
territories of his conquests an Egyptian peace notable not only for 
its organisation but for its tolerance. In this security, Amenhotep 
III raised the 18th Dynasty to the peak of its achievement, but as 
the dynasty declined to its close, Hittite power, greater than any 
Egypt had known beyond her eastern boundaries, was rising in 
Syria. The 19th Dynasty held and defeated the Hittites, before it, 
too, declined in strife and anarchy, and in the next dynasty there 
arose Ramses III, the last of the great fighting pharaohs, who de- 
feated a confederacy of Mediterranean peoples by land and sea 
and advanced again to the Orontes. 

Within twenty-five years of the death of Ramses III, Egypt was 
held in contempt by petty Syrian princelings who detained or 
spurned the pharaoh’s emissary at their will. There were nine 
more kings with the name Ramses. They are barely recorded, but 
now and again the curtain lifts and ‘we catch fleeting glimpses of 
a great state tottering to its fall’.+ 

The rich green valley of the Nile was coveted from all sides, 
while within the country there was spiritual and, for long periods, 
material decay. From the 20th Dynasty onwards the history of 
Egyptis a story of disintegration and defeat which is only occasion- 
ally relieved by the greatness of a king or the revolt of the people. 
Indeed, the internal decay was already present in the time of 

1 Prof. Breasted. 
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Ramses III. His military greatness was no longer based on the 
native feudal forces gathered for campaigns from the princelings 
of the nomes; the Egyptians were now unwarlike, flaccid people, 
and Ramses bought the services of Libyans, Nubians and Greeks 
from the Mediterranean islands to provide the hard core of his 
army. (This was a development of fateful consequence for Egypt 
and it repeats itself tragically into modern times.) He was himself 
hen-pecked at home by an effete and greedy priesthood which had 
secured with unremitting zeal through several centuries the finan- 
cial and administrative power of the state, preserving the fiction of 
pharaonic godship while it held the purse and ruled the god. In 
due time the priest became pharaoh and therefore god. 

A century after Ramses XII a powerful Libyan in the delta 
seized the throne, and briefly enriched the country by conquests in 
Palestine, bringing to his people the tribute of Solomon. He 
founded a short dynasty over a disintegrating country. ‘There was 
an independent overlord in every city of the delta; and when the 
Nubians formed their own kingdom south of Thebes, their second 
known king, Piankhi, was able to conquer both Upper and Lower 
Egypt. On his withdrawal, Egypt again fell apart and numerous 
local dynasts ruled for a century and a half. This long period with- 
out central authority brought the Nile valley to its lowest condi- 
tion in 2,000 years. The works of irrigation on which the prosperity 
of the country depended were neglected, its roads were in ruins 
and a prey to the lawless, and its internal and foreign trade was at 
a standstill. 

To the east the might of Assyria was growing and the Hebrews 
of Palestine were about to fall before them. The Assyrians came to 
the frontiers of Egypt in the time of the Ethiopian monarchy. Al- 
though Taharka, the son of Piankhi, resisted courageously and 
with skill, Ashurbanipal conquered the delta and brutally pillaged 
it. Tanutoman, the successor of Piankhi, feebly maintained the 
war against the Assyrian garrisons, but when he, in turn, fled 
south, the Ethiopian dynasty disappeared from Egyptian history. 
Thebes, the southern capital, was destroyed by the Assyrians, and 
its people have lived ever since in the splendid shadow of its ruins. 

Under the Libyans and the Ethiopians, the Egyptian people and 
their leaders had been submerged. Now they arose, in perhaps the 
strangest chapter of their long history, to construct under their 
own leaders a replica of former greatness. The Saite Dynasty res- 
cued Egypt from the Assyrians about the middle of the seventh 
century Bc. It was consciously a revivalist movement seeking its 
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inspiration aside from the mercenary and foreign groups, which 
had been at the heart of the delta governments for centuries, by 
looking back 2,000 years to the undiluted glories of the Old King- 
dom. Although it produced an antique and functional classicism 
which consisted mainly in the reproduction of old forms, some of 
the skill and art of the Egyptians revived. The casting of bronze on 
a core and the modelling of figures and pottery, and portraiture in 
the round and on the plane, reached new and higher standards. 

Egypt was to all intents and purposes the delta. While its culture 
looked backwards, its mode of life was inevitably affected by cen- 
turies of contact with other peoples and civilisations. Trade revived 
with the Mediterranean and, as the national revenue rose, Egypt 
recovered some of its prosperity. Legal and business documents 
acquired greater precision to suit a commercial people, and Greek 
traders were admitted in large numbers to the cities of the delta. 
The Egyptians rebelled against the Greeks and reduced their 
power to some extent, but in truth Saite power had largely been 
secured with Greek mercenaries and it depended increasingly on 
the mercenaries and the Greek communities; Amasis, the greatest 
of the Saite kings, although he conciliated the Egyptian people, 
was at heart a Greek. With the fall of the last Saite king, ‘Egypt 
belonged to a new world to which she had contributed much but 
in which she could no longer play an active part. Her great work 
was done, and unable, like Nineveh and Babylon, to disappear 
from the scene, she lived on her artificial life for a time under the 
Persians and the Ptolemies, ever sinking until she became merely 
the granary of Rome...’ 1 

The Persian Empire, which from the second half of the sixth 
century Bc dominated the Middle East from the Indus to the 
Aegean, met little resistance in taking Egypt and establishing an 
occupation that was at times barbarous. From the date of that 
conquest, no true Egyptian ruled Egypt until Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser came to power in 1952. 


x * * 


Little more than a century and a half ago the effort to recon- 
struct the history of ancient Egypt began, and since that beginning 
the Egyptologists have developed their work almost into an exact 
science. Nevertheless, history is written as it was made in the first 
place, by the combination of a few directing minds and the patient 
labour of many. Imhotep’s workers stolidly dragged huge stones to 

1 Prof. Breasted. 
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raise tier by tier the Sakkara pyramid of Zoser about 5,000 years 
ago; today the labourers of the Egyptologists patiently remove the 
sand in straw baskets, unveiling inch by inch the ancient stonework 
and sifting the grains ofsand with infinite care, so that even minute 
fragments, each of which is a glimpse back through the millennia, 
will not be lost. With the exception of a few writings such as that 
of Herodotus and the fragmentary relics of early Egyptian con- 
quests beyond the eastern frontiers, the story of ancient Egypt, in 
so far as we know it at all, has been sifted like this from the sands 
of the desert fringing the valley of the Nile. Century after century 
the sand blew up against the monuments, abrased and deformed 
them and sometimes covered them altogether. Only the dryness of 
the climate saved them from utter destruction. Even for the ancient 
Greeks and Romans the valley of the Nile was an enigma, a land 
of magic and marvels; they saw the plodding, placid people toiling 
in the fields of the valley while in the desert behind them were 
arrayed, in grand and often fearful contrast, the pyramids and 
temples, the mystery of unintelligible writings, and the colours and 
designs of an incomprehensible art. 

No gaps in knowledge can obscure the sublime achievement of 
the Egyptian people in those far-off days. The Greeks acknow- 
ledged their debt to Egypt and retransmitted the Egyptian inherit- 
ance to posterity; and one might reasonably doubt whether the 
flowering of art and knowledge in Greece could have been so 
rich without the contribution of Egypt, whose culture, trans- 
mitted to other peoples by the Egyptians on their wars of conquest 
or, perhaps to a greater extent, imbibed by other people who 
conquered them, has been filtered into the intellectual blood- 
stream of the world. 

The Egyptians gave to mankind the solar calendar, which re- 
quired only slight adjustment to become the Gregorian calendar, 
and they devised arithmetical and geometrical systems which, 
though cumbersome, were apparently accurate and laid the 
foundations of the Greek methods. The pyramids are not only 
wonderful feats of architectural engineering, but examples of 
geometrical and arithmetical accuracy. The embalming of the 
dead showed a notable advance in the knowledge of the human 
body, and although medicine was a curious compound of magical 
formulas and popular remedies, the Egyptians did begin the prac- 
tice of surgery. 

The Egyptians made one of the earliest and greatest contribu- 
tions to architectural science and art. The massive structures, such 
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as the Great Pyramid, were feats of engineering remarkable both 
in the mass and in their detailed exactness. Using simple methods 
upon imperishable materials, they produced a grand treatment of 
broad planes which has never since been equalled. They knew how 
to use the arch and vault, but relegated them to subsidiary positions, 
such as the granaries of Joseph behind the temple of Ramses at 
Luxor, preferring in their stead the impression of power obtained 
by suspending a flat roof on huge, yet often delicately propor- 
tioned, pillars and columns. The hypostyle hall of the 19th 
Dynasty at Thebes is one of the finest architectural achieve- 
ments of the world. The Egyptians gardened the landscape in 
stone, usually with an unerring sense of proportion in the manage- 
ment of large masses. Even today among the ruins the imagination 
does not need to strain, as it gazes down the broken avenue of 
sphinxes, to visualise the majesty and power of the temple scene. 

The artist in ancient Egypt had an official mission: to register in 
stone and colour the events of a reign. “He may add a beauty of 
his own,’ remarks Maeterlinck, ‘but this was not required or ex- 
pected of him and will certainly not be paid for.’ The dimensions 
of the wall-paintings in the tombs and the size of some of the larger 
pieces of sculpture suggest that he worked usually as one of a team. 
Inevitably there are trivial and even puerile pieces; the surprising 
thing is the high proportion of pure art. From the masterpieces in 
the grand style of decorative art to the delicate integrity of the 
little figures there is a continuous range of beauty. The artist was 
said to serve the pharaoh by recording his master’s victories, his 
service to the temple and to god, his wisdom and the happiness of 
his people. In doing so the artist served his own spirit, and his work 
marks the emergence of civilised man. 

Knowledge grew in ancient Egypt in the service of the pharaoh 
and, as he was identified with God, in the service of God and the 
temples. He was the peak of an administrative pyramid, which 
broadened downwards through the Grand Vizier and, in terri- 
tories beyond the frontier such as Nubia, the Viceroys, to the 
princelings of the nomes and the mass of scribes and clerks. The 
administration was detailed and complicated, able to lay down 
regulations for the use of the Nile-waters in flood time, organise 
taxation and hold a biennial census of cattle. For the administra- 
tion of justice there were local courts, high courts and the right of 
appeal to the pharaoh, who, if one may judge from the absence 
from the walls of the tombs of pictures of Egyptians suffering tor- 
ture, were more humane than most rulers for centuries after. There 
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was no standing army until about the 18th Dynasty. The king 
summoned contingents from the nomes much as did the kings of 
feudal England from the barons; and it was possibly to weaken 
the local princes that the later pharaohs left them with their un- 
trained peasants and turned to mercenaries to fight the wars. The 
mass of the people were peasants who toiled from the rising of the 
sun to its setting during all the months from November to August 
and were then idle during the flood period. It is probable that the 
rulers used them then upon public works, the pyramids, tombs and 
temples, in accordance with a primitive policy of full employment. 

Blessed by the sun and the river, the Nile valley was a land of 
abundance. It was almost certainly more wooded than now, but 
otherwise in flood time, and when the clover and grain crops 
ripened in the fields, it must have had a resemblance to much of 
the Nile valley of today, and must certainly have been strikingly 
similar to the remaining areas of basin irrigation. As the flood sub- 
sided, the water was lifted by the shadoof to the level of the fields, 
which were divided into small squares by mud walls a few inches 
high in order to hold the water. The peasants turned the soil with 
wooden ploughs between November and December and hoed and 
harvested their crops of grain, flax and clover. They kept geese, 
ducks and pigeons. They cultivated the vine, the olive and the 
incense tree and used buffaloes, oxen, sheep, goats, pigs and ante- 
lopes; of these only the incense tree and the antelope are totally 
absent from the scene today. 

Whereas their tombs and temples were constructed largely of 
stone and preserved in the dry desert, their domestic building was 
of brick or of wood, reeds and sun-baked mud. Time destroyed 
their homes or the Nile buried them beneath its silt. From the 
wall-paintings, however, one glimpses something of the graceful 
life enjoyed by the rich. They lived in villas set back from a walled 
patio and garden. They were clearly fond of flowers, beautifying 
their homes with the lotus, forget-me-not, buttercups, daisies, pop- 
pies and flowering rushes. They slept on beds with string mattresses 
and from as early as the 2nd Dynasty the nobles sat on chairs. The 
line of inheritance was through the female side; and one gets the 
impression that domestically ancient Egypt was very much 4 
women’s world. One can picture the feminine delicacy and taste 
of the princesses by looking at some of their jewellery in the Cairo 
Museum and at the charming figures painted on the walls of the 
tombs. They used lipstick and make-up, mainly henna. The men 
were clean-shaven. They clearly enjoyed life. They ate richly of 
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meats, grilled on horizontal spits over charcoal fires, and of fish, 
pastries, breads and fruits, and they drank wine and beer. They 
often got drunk. They enjoyed music in their homes and gardens 
and they hunted, fished and played games. They used rafts of 
papyrus reeds lashed together and propelled with oars or paddles, 
to navigate the Nile for fishing. 

They had also wooden boats; there were large vessels of wood 
even before Menes, and in time they imported timber from the 
Lebanon to build vessels with two banks of oars for voyages to the 
Mediterranean islands such as Crete and Malta and to the Syrian 
coast and Asia Minor. They possibly reached the Black Sea and, 
sailing from their Red Sea coast, touched the shores of India. 

They were a gay people, not, as the vast mortuary relics seem to 
suggest, a people absorbed and overwhelmed by the idea of death. 
But, inevitably, their luxurious living was sustained by the mass of 
labouring folk who lived in their hovels and fed on bread, cheese 
and onions. The Egyptian masses today, living perhaps more 
poorly on bread, beans, the skim of cheese and tomatoes, constitute 
the final monument of Egypt. The people have endured their life 
of unrewarded labour throughout Egyptian history. 

At the beginning of the pharaonic period only the pharaoh 
could buy the intercession of the supreme Sun-God, Re, and as his 
wealth increased, the price he paid for solar immortality mounted 
to the incredible proportions of the Great Pyramid; salvation was, 
as it were, his exclusive right. When the rich people of the land 
began increasingly to buy for themselves the tombs and the 
priestly endowments which would ensure their immortality, the 
pharaoh climbed from this common ruck to become God himself, 
the son of God, the essence of God, who went in the trappings of 
God to his own marriage bed to beget or renew his own godhead. 
As no one could follow him in this divine mystery, he could leave 
to mankind the comforts of redemption and the after-life, and in 
due course there developed many good reasons why he should 
offer the consolation to his poor but pious peasants, who until then 
seemed to have been denied it. For, if kings were gods, worship was 
an act of patriotism; and there was no advantage in restricting 
that worship to powerful families whose privilege and ambition 
frequently challenged the throne. When Amon, the local God of 
Thebes, rose with the power of that principality to equal Re, the 
worship of the pharaoh as Amon-Re was as splendid as ever, but 
in spirit less remote. Amon brought the souls of the poor to the 
harvest. He was their Vizier, ‘who takes no unrighteous reward, 
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who speaks not to him who bears false witness nor looks upon him | 
who only makes promises’. 

Inevitably a state so identified with religion engendered a | 
powerful priesthood. During the 1st Dynasty it was a lay body con- 
trolled by a noble in his spare time, but every endowment of a 
tomb or a temple enlarged the priesthood, making it an exclusive 
class. The endowments were large; even the son of King Khufy 
endowed his tomb with the income of twelve villages. In time the 
priests were able to constitute a protected sacerdotal administra- 
tion which gathered into its maw all the genuine benefactions, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the high priests deliberately pre- | 
served the magical formulas and fetishism long after higher con- | 
ceptions of god prevailed, in order to maintain their mastery of the | 
i country. They sold the elaborate formulas which would enable the | 
‘kg of the deceased to pass beyond the grave, and they came at | 
last to the sale of the verdicts of acquittal at the Last Judgment. 
Being so little scrupulous about the divine assay, they could hardly | 
concern themselves too much with the triviality of human justice. 
Woe to the man, says the writings of the day, who goes to court | 
against the rich without the money to match his gifts and bribes. 
By the time Thutmose II was extending the power of Egypt to the | 
Euphrates, the priesthood of Amon had become the most powerful | 
class in the State and was rivalling his power at home. 

The High Priest, in fact, had become a sacerdotal prince who | 
imprisoned the pharaoh within his own divinity while he himself | 
reached down to the very bread and butter of the people by his | 
control of the State administration. The pharaohs were not sO | 

much placating the gods with their temples and extravagant festi- | 
vals as placating priests whose support they must retain. Each . 

temple and each festival needed more and greater endowments, | 
i impoverishing the Royal Court and the country while the temple | 
i storehouses burst their seams with treasure drawn alike from the 
labours of peasants and the conquests of kings. While Ramses HI _ 
used slaves and mercenaries to renew Egypt’s greatness in Asia, the | 
priests ruled Egypt and exacted from him the larger part of his | 
booty. They owned by this time about 15 per cent of the land of | 
Egypt, about eighty-eight vessels, and the income from 169 towns — 
in Egypt, Syria and Kush, and almost one in every fifty people 19 | 
Egypt was a slave to a temple; and of all this bounty about two” 
thirds was the possession of the powerful priests of Amon, who 
were supreme among the priests of the land. | 

The ‘godship’ of the pharaoh no doubt still gave him power over 
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the minds of the common people, but at the same time it set him 
increasingly apart from them, and the gap was filled by the priests. 
The landed aristocracy had merged with the priesthood and was 
no longer the power on which the pharaoh relied for his wars. 
While he had his professional soldiers hired from beyond the bor- 
ders or slave conscripts amassed in earlier victories, the priests had 
temple guards recruited from the people. The position of High 
Priest of Amon became hereditary in the 19th Dynasty, and when 
the goth Dynasty dribbled to its close, the Chief Priest became 
pharaoh and, therefore, his own god. For the Egyptians of those 
long-past days there was in very truth no god but god, and every 
action of a corrupt rule had divine sanction. The priests, supine 
but avaricious, brought in a century and a half of industrial and 
economic decline from which Egypt never completely recovered. 
It is doubtful whether there has ever been a force for reaction as 
powerful as this amalgam of endowed priests and landed aristo- 
crats using god for their own ends. 

Nevertheless, neither priestly corruption nor social decay ob- 
scures the spiritual development of ancient Egypt. It is difficult to 
speak of ‘the Egyptian religion’. The local gods existed in prehis- 
toric Egypt and had animal forms, as befitted tribal hunting com- 
munities. As Egypt emerged from the agglomeration of small 
states, each of which had its own chief and its own deity, the gods 
were merged with or swallowed by each other, so that in more than 
3,000 years preceding the Christian era the pantheon of local gods 
was slowly transformed by the unification of the kingdom. The 
gods and goddesses, their relationships and their meanings, were 
mutable and often incongruous. In the Old Kingdom the cult of 
Re was dominant. With the power of Thebes there rose the power 
of the local god of Thebes: Amon, by origin a goose and by name 
‘the great cackler’, grew to be the most powerful deity and was 
merged with Re to become Amon-Re. Amon advanced in the 
van of the army of Thotmes III to be ‘the supreme god of the 
known world’. No other god attained the grandeur of Amon, but 
other local deities expanded their frontiers. Thoth, for long name- 
less and trivial at Zehut, grew to be the Master of the Words of 
God, the god of all learning and the recorder of the Last Judgement. 
The cat-headed goddess, Bast, was worshipped at Bubastis for 
2,000 years before the Libyan, Sheshak, rose to power in Bubastis 
and elevated the goddess with him, making the cult of the cat- 
goddess popular throughout Egypt and important into the Persian 


period. As the centuries unfolded in Egypt, the religion of the 
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pharaohs, exclusive and remote from the people, was adjusted to 
the spiritual needs of larger and larger groups, until it reached the 
common people in the cult of Osiris. 

The gods of Egypt, the great and the small deifications of the 
hopes and fears of the soul as it emerged from the primitive, are 
almost incomprehensible. Words give meaning to them, but the 
key to the meaning was in the minds of the ancient Egyptians and 
is lost with them. The multiplicity of gods, of rites and of beliefs 
preserved a primitive superstition and totemism, together with 
some sublime conceptions, so that absurd rituals of magic live side 
by side with supreme hope of life after death in the Book of the 
Dead. Maeterlinck wrote: ‘There is one chapter, devoted to the 
Judgment of the Dead, in which, probably for the first time in 
this world, the lofty idea of the drama of human consciousness and 
the survival of the soul is flung, like a ray of light, into the darkness 
of those prehistoric days; but, apart from this, the book is so full of 
commonplaces that we ask ourselves, even more anxiously than in 

i the case of mural hieroglyphs, whether it is possible that we have 
really grasped the entire meaning.’ Yet from these mysteries there 
emerge the grandeur of god and the concept of eternal life and the 
extension of consolation to the mass of the people. 

The Egyptians were not so much concerned with death as with 
the life after death. The evolution of their religious beliefs prepared 
the way for the belief in the One God by distilling from primitive 
paganism more ideal concepts of the divinity. There was an ever- 
growing tendency to monotheism manifest in all Egyptian writ- 
ings of post-Akhnaton times. More than 1,300 years before the 
Gospel according to St. John, Ptah appears in Egyptian religion 
as pure reason wherein all creation is contained, and Thoth as the 
Word through which the act of creation took place. Thus, dimly 
seeing that ‘in the beginning was the word and the word was with 
God’, the Egyptians reached out towards a principle of Hellenised 
Christian thought. 

Egypt did, in fact, take readily to Christianity when it was 
later offered, and the Copts, who preserve the faith today, are by 
common repute the only true descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 


hee) 
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Chapter 3 


teen centuries the Egyptians were linked to the Hellenic 

civilisations of the Mediterranean. The connection might 
well have been made without him. The Greeks were already 
powerful in the delta, as the policy and practice of the Saite kings 
had demonstrated, and had gone far to buy Egypt before Alexan- 
der conquered it. Nor was it entirely unnatural that Egypt should 
be delivered from Asia and live with the Mediterranean communi- 
ties to which the Nile, her life-line, directly presented her. Unfor- 
tunately for the Egyptians, they themselves had little share in this 
connection; they were led into it by foreign rulers, to whom they 
remained subject and subdued. They were by no means yet a 
docile people, and several more centuries of suffering were needed 
to make them so. For 200 years before Alexander they had endured 
Persian rule, which began with the conquest by Cambyses in 525 
Bc. They had risen in rebellion whenever they could, and for sixty 
years at one period they had kept their independence under Saite 
monarchs and with the aid of Greek mercenaries. But the Persians 
had barbarously cowed them. When Alexander arrived, the Per- 
sian satrap, lacking sufficient forces of his own to resist and con- 
scious of the hatred of the entire population, hastened to submit. 
History combined with geography to throw the battered carcase of 
Egypt to the Greeks. 

Alexander, who had already bitten deeply into the Persian 
Empire, required the treasure and tribute of Egypt in order to 
pursue his conquests in Asia, and he made little effort to disguise 
the part that Egypt must play. The garrisons and central authority 
were in charge of Greeks, and Alexandria, the new capital which 
he founded on the shores of the Mediterranean, was intended to 
be, and became, the city of the ruling caste of Greeks. Neverthe- 
less, in the single year he remained in the country he established 
a principle of government, wiser and more tolerant than that of 
the Persians, which endured as long as there were rulers strong 
enough to assert it. In the first place, he confirmed the credibility 
and dignity of the Egyptian religion, not least by proclaiming 
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A LEXANDER the Great reached Egypt in 332 BC, and for thir- 
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himself, through the oracle of Ammon at Siwa, to be the son of 
god, and this ensured for him the support of the priests and the 
temple oligarchies; in the second, he refurbished the local ad- 
ministration of the Saite period under two controllers, who, 
though not Egyptian, were well known to the Egyptians. 

Throughout the Ptolemaic period, even until the reign of the 
famous Cleopatra, despite wars, revolts and murderous conflicts 
within the palace itself, the kings preserved the temples of Egypt, 
often embellished them and sometimes added of themselves new 
monuments of great beauty. Nevertheless, the wisdom of Alexander 
barely survived three succeeding reigns during which any good in 
the rule of the Ptolemies was done. The Syrian coast and Cyprus 
were secured for Egypt, foreign trade was developed and Alexan- 
dria achieved world renown as a centre of learning. 

The first of the line, Ptolemy Soter, laid his hands on Egypt in 
323 BC, when Alexander died, and he ruled it with boldness and 
discretion for thirty-eight years. He abdicated in time to see his 
second son, Philadelphus, securely established on the throne. 
Philadelphus, a man of pleasure, erudition and timidity, enjoyed 
at home the extravagant pleasures of his Court — then the richest 
in the world — and the converse of the learned people whom he 
gathered around him at Alexandria, while his generals fought his 
wars in Syria and Nubia. He enriched the country by care for its 
trade. He opened the Canal, which the Saite pharaoh, Necho, had 
begun to build, between the delta and the Red Sea, and made safe 
another route to the Red Sea at Kosseir from Upper Egypt. He 
began the development of the Fayoum oasis, which, named after 
his Queen, Arsinoe, became the richest and most populous nome 
in the country. The direct profits of this royal husbandry went to 
the King, who was, at least in theory, the sole owner of Jand, to the 
members of the Royal Family, to the Greek aristocracy and then 
to the Greek communities. The King gave the most fertile land in 
permanent tenancies to members of his family or ‘relinquished’ for 
life from his own estate tracts of land to royal favourites, or to other 
tenants in return for military service. The Arsinoe nome, for ex- 
ample, was developed as a region for settling military veterans. A 
great deal of land remained in the possession of the temples; but 
with this exception the bounty of the Nile was no longer for the 
Egyptians. The Ptolemies held Egypt for themselves and their 
compatriots, and Alexandria, the Saite settlement of Naukratis, 
and Ptolemais were all self-governing Greek communities set apart 
from the natives. Indeed, the laws of the Greeks were intended to 
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keep them apart and superior. They were forbidden to marry 
Egyptians — although this proscription came late in the day for a 
people who had lived for centuries in the delta — and they were 
tried in their own courts of law. 

The Ptolemies made Alexandria the chief glory of their civilisa- 
tion and its museum and library illumined the then known world. 
The museum was supported by royal patronage as a centre of 
studies and became a great centre of teaching which attracted the 
finest thinkers of the day. Although some of its literature consisted 
of psychophantic and puerile entertainments for the royal patron, 
the museum made many important advances in human know- 
ledge, such as the geometrical system of Euclid and the surgical 
methods of Herophilos. The great library of Alexandria, which 
was destroyed by fire in Roman times, was the largest collection of 
written wisdom that had ever existed. But the museum and the 
library were part of the Hellenic world from which the Egyptians, 
although they had 3,000 years of civilisation behind them, were 
excluded. Polybius, writing towards the end of the second century 
BC, when the Ptolemaic period had passed its prime, said that 
Alexandria filled him with disgust. ‘It is inhabited,’ he said, ‘by 
three distinct races: native Egyptians, an acute and civilised race; 
secondly, mercenary soldiers, who have learnt to rule rather than 
to obey; and...a mongrel race of Alexandrians, originally 
Greek.’ 

Despite tax-farming and Greek privilege, the Egyptians enjoyed 
relative prosperity and stability under the early Ptolemies. The 
regime of the Nile is such that good administration brings inevit- 
ably its reward to the people, and throughout Egyptian history, 
from the pharaohs to Lord Cromer, this truth is repeatedly but 
always too briefly demonstrated. The Egyptians were an oppressed 
people, but they were oppressed with administrative fairness and 
with justice. Documents which have survived show that the Egyp- 
tians had some confidence in the judiciary and were ready to 
appeal to the king if necessary; and at a later stage, when cases had 
to be tried in the court of the people in whose language the docu- 
ments were written, they seemed to go willingly into the Greek 
courts. 

Even in the early period of Ptolemaic rule there were, however, 
the seeds of ultimate disorder. When Ptolemy Soter abdicated in 
favour of Philadelphus in 285 Bc, the ceremonies of accession aston- 
ished the world by their pomp and luxury. Although in the reign of | 
the third Ptolemy, when the wise policy of Soter and Philadelphus 
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was continued and there was neither want nor lawlessness in 
the land, the king displayed that debauched character which was 
a notable characteristic of most of his successors. The end of the 
reign of Ptolemy IV was lawless and brutal, and he left his son 
under the guardianship of his debauched mistress and brother, 
who were torn to pieces by an Alexandrian mob. The boy was only 
saved for the throne by a few decent people at Court, and when he 
in turn died the royal house was rent for half a century by feuds and 
bloodshed resulting from the rivalry of brothers and the intrigues 
of formidable mothers. 

The Egyptians inevitably suffered. They were from the start 
taxed to the limit of endurance: they paid salt tax, police tax, 
dyke tax, orphan tax, crop-watching tax and doubtless many other 
taxes, to support the wars in Syria, Cyrenaica and Cyprus and the 
luxury of the Court. When there was no war there were still 
legions of soldiery and a vast bureaucracy to maintain. As the 
dynasty declined in fratricidal conflict, the administration declined 
with it, until, towards the end, authority rested solely with the 
generals commanding garrisons in the nome capitals. Polybius 
described the natives as ‘exposed to the fury of the soldiery’. 

By this time the Greek writ ran little beyond the garrison cities, 
and even in Alexandria itself the ‘mongrels’ and the natives com- 
bined to form the bloodiest mob to be found in any city of the 
civilised world. The roads outside were infested with criminals, 
and black barbarians harried and sometimes crossed the southern 
frontier. 

The Ptolemaic dynasty was ripe for destruction, and might have 
fallen to Antiochus, King of Syria, had Rome not intervened to 
prevent the fall. Rome was by this time arbiter of the destinies of 
the royal house in Egypt and it was by its intervention that Ptolemy 
VIII, who by the standards of those days was a kindly and humane 
man, secured the throne. He was succeeded by his treacherous 
brother, who married the widowed Queen and murdered her son 
before her eyes at the wedding feast, and who left to history his re- 
putation as ‘a monster of cruelty and vice’. He reigned, neverthe- 
less, for twenty-nine years, which was more than most of the later 
Ptolemies could manage, and through the dim records that survive 
there are hints of a superior intelligence. Not only was he a great 
builder and restorer of monuments, but he seems also to have had 
sympathy for the Egyptians, whom he probably rehabilitated to 
some extent at the expense of the Greeks. If so, the process con- 
tinued no further. The dynasty slid, amid disorders and popular 
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hate, into the arms of Rome. The weak and vicious Ptolemy 
Auletes was to all intents and purposes a vassal before Cleopatra 
gave herself and her country first to Julius Caesar and then to 
Antony; and as the son she bore to the great Caesar was mur- 
dered before her death and her sons by Antony were murdered 
or otherwise lost to history, she failed either to preserve the dynasty 
of her great ancestor or to found a new Greco-Roman one of her 
own. In the year 30 Bc Augustus Caesar took Egypt. 

Augustus, recognising the importance of Egypt as a grain sup- 
plier for Rome and as a defensible military base, incorporated the 
country in the Roman dominions. For six and a half centuries 
Egypt was subject to Rome and the successor-empire of Byzan- 
tium — a period twice as long as the entire period of Ptolemaic rule 
— and at the outset Egypt prospered by the firm hand that Rome 
put upon the country’s administration, by the suppression of piracy 
in the Mediterranean and by the discovery of the monsoon route 
to India, which, replacing the tedious Arabian coastal route, 
stimulated once again Egyptian trade. Yet Rome was in one major 
respect worse than the Ptolemies; whereas the latter were oppres- 
sive farmers living on their farms, the Romans were absentee 
landlords who drained the country of grain and money and taxed 
the people to the limit. Although the Emperor claimed to be 
pharaoh, he was an absentee pharaoh, and his viceroy farmed the 
country for him in alliance with the ruling caste of Greeks and 
mercenary soldiers, who were further separated from the native 
Egyptians by privileges, such as the right to hold their own popu- 
lar assemblies and pay lower taxation. It was essentially military 
government: the country was divided into three large provinces, 
each ruled by a Roman knight: one at Alexandria, one at Pelu- 
sium — the war-torn stronghold on the eastern arm of the Nile — 
and the third at Memphis, for the control of Upper Egypt. The 
nome organisation was restored behind this military system for 
administrative purposes, but in time it collapsed, and the rulers 
were compelled to make provincial officials responsible with their 
own lives and properties for the collection of taxes, a system so 
onerous that the officials had to be conscripted for the work. 

Mahaffy remarks that ‘it was comparatively easy to make them 
[the Egyptians] slaves but they were perpetually revolting slaves’. 
The centuries had taught the peasants only to labour for their 
masters and to pay taxes for their kings, but as the Greek and 
Roman periods developed, the middle class of farmer and crafts- 
men were herded into the morass of general poverty. There is no 
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evidence to suggest that the Egyptians did less than hate their 
foreign oppressors. It is probable that the third Ptolemy, at a time 
when the benefits of Greek rule were still manifest, had to abandon 
his invasion of Syria at the outset of his reign because of troubles at 
home; for the Treaty of Canopus, issued shortly after his return, 
suggests by its wording an agreement with the Egyptian people. 

Rebellion broke out before Be death, and again in the next reign 
there was a dangerous revolt in Upper Egypt, and Thebes regained 
a period of separate independence. The formation of a native 
Egyptian army for the wars in Syria during the middle period of 
Ptolemaic rule only made matters worse, by revealing to the 
natives that they were not necessarily inferior as soldiers to the 
Greeks, with the result that Egyptian soldiers encouraged revolts 
they could not carry through. In short, the history of the Ptolemaic 
period is punctuated by small and great rebellions, notably in the 
region of Thebes, perhaps because the people there were distant 
from the seat of power in Alexandria and were reminded by the 
monuments around them of their former greatness. 

Rome fared no better. The first tour of the Roman tax collector 
was taken as the signal for revolt at Thebes. During the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, in the second century Ap, there occurred the 
Bucolic Wars, a powerful revolt led by native troops which lasted 
for several years. Again, towards the end of the third century, the 
Egyptians revolted and, choosing a renegade Roman, Achilleus, as 
their commander, acknowledged him as Emperor. 

This brought to Egypt the Emperor Diocletian, who stormed 
through the delta and laid successful siege to Alexandria. He was 
hailed as saviour of the capital because he diverted to the starving 
survivors of the siege the grain-ships intended for Rome, and when 
he recognised the source of trouble in the disorganisation of the 
country, he proceeded to reform the administrative system. Within 
a few years of his abdication the nome organisation again col- 
lapsed in chaos. Land fell into disuse and was then bought up by 
nobles very cheaply. Egypt came to consist of vast estates ruled by 
private armies, whereon every tenant, every artisan, every peasant 
was bound to his serf-like function through generation after 
generation. 

* * * 


The creation in AD 330 of Constantinople in the triangle of land 


held by the waters of the Golden Horn heralded the birth of 
Byzantium as an extension in time of the Roman Empire and of 
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Greek culture. In the three centuries since Christ, the Christian 
faith had overcome paganism in the Mediterranean and was the 
new and powerful spiritual force. 

Christianity was brought to Egypt by Mark, the devoted fol- 
lower of St. Peter, and the Egyptians, finding its clear doctrine of 
life after death especially congenial, seem to have been converted 
easily. The lower classes turned to the new religion, while the 
educated pagans of Alexandria were still exercising their minds 
with neoplatonism; and the Hellenised landowners were thus 
further separated from the natives by religion. By the end of the 
second century, Alexandria was the nursery of the early fathers of 
the Church. The school founded by Panteus produced Chris- 
tian thinkers — Clement, Origen, Plotinus and Longinus — whose 
minds, fashioned in the Greek tradition, were applied to Christian 
doctrine. The faith was thereby brought into direct collision with 
the pagan Grecks of the capital and led to the first great persecu- 
tion of the believers by Decius between 249 and 251. Alexandrian 
Christianity nevertheless survived to become in the next century 
second only to that of Christian Rome. 

Monasticism, which existed in embryo in the pagan hermits, 
probably had its origin in Egypt. St. Anthony is reputed to be the 
father of monasticism and to have inspired hermits and monks to 
establish themselves along the Nile. The first monastery, properly 
so called, was founded by St. Pachomius near Dendera, and before 
his death, early in the fourth century, there were nine monasteries 
housing about 7,000 men and women, whose lives of prayer and 
work were regulated in minute detail. These monasteries led the 
resistance to paganism and against the ruling class of foreigners 
who practised it, sustaining in the process a national revolt all the 
way from ruined Thebes to Alexandria. In the year 451 the Egyp- 
tian Church clashed with that of Byzantium, which was busily 
elevating Constantinople to leadership of the faith alongside Rome. 
The dispute concerned the nature of Christ, the Alexandrian 
Church contending that Christ had only one nature, whereas the 
Nestorians claimed He had two. The Council of Chalcedon de- 
cided against Alexandria, but the Egyptians refused to abandon 
their monophysite beliefs, and founded a separate and heretical 
Church which became the Coptic Church of Egypt. The first 
orthodox patriarch sent to rule the rebellious Egyptian Church 
was murdered by the Alexandrian mob. Thereafter there were two 
patriarchs in Alexandria, one the official representative, who was 


leader of the movement to sustain the Empire, and the other the 
B2 
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unofficial Coptic patriarch, the leader of the Egyptian struggle 
against the Empire. The main body of Copts had, in truth, little 
real interest in the doctrinal disputes. Their attitude is implicit in 
the name given to their opponents, who were known as the Mel- 
kites, that is, the King’s Party or ‘the imperialists’. 

The Byzantine rulers had no doubt about the meaning of the 
Church’s heresy, and they persecuted the Coptic Church relent- 
lessly after the Council of Chalcedon. Egypt must surely have been 
the most turbulent part of the Empire. The struggle kept the 
country in such continuous disorder that trade, agriculture and 
administration all decayed and Alexandria ceased to be a centre 
of learning. 

The civilisation of Greece and Rome — the West as opposed to 
the East of near Asia — failed Egypt, and Egypt at last turned aside 
to Asia. There, in Syria and Palestine, there was also the mono- 
physite heresy born out of Chalcedon by national resistance to 
Byzantium. The outcome was neither inevitable nor necessarily 
natural. The Nile civilisation had been created by people who were 
not Arab and whose line of life ran north and south along the Nile, 
linking the Mediterranean to black Africa. The delta had affinities 
and possibly common descent with the people of the eastern Medi- 
terranean islands, whereas the warlike barbarians to the East were 
usually enemies who threatened the peace and prosperity of the 
valley. There were, of course, Arabs in Egypt’s western deserts, 
but they were never truly a part of the Nile civilisation. 

It is clear that before the Arab conquest, Egypt had already 
acquired that divided mind which has been its dominant charac- 
teristic ever since. Despite the line of communication with the 
Mediterranean, despite the substantial Greek and Jewish com- 
munities which encouraged the connection, the Egyptians re- 
jected the Hellenic world before ever the Arabs arrived, and then 
turned to the Arabs against ‘the West’. Today, when Egypt pro- 

i fesses to be part of ‘the Arab nation’, there remain within the 

; country those who see no identity of material interests with the 

Arabs and would prefer to be ‘part of Europe’. Ismail the Magni- 

ficent claimed to have made Egypt a part of Europe near the end 

of the nineteenth century — but he was a foreigner, as indeed seem : 

all in spirit, Egyptian or not, who turn to Europe and the West. | 

H No matter that the West is needed in a thousand different ways; f 

ih Egypt chose, more than thirteen centuries ago, to mortify its 

i suffering flesh in the arms of Asia. It has never, in so far as the true 
Egyptian is concerned, changed its mind. 
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Egypt submitted to the Arabs and Islam in 641, and despite the 
fact that for nearly 1,200 years under the Arabs and succeeding 
empires the people suffered hardships exceeding anything that had 
gone before, they never departed from their allegiance to Islam 
and to Asia. When Napoleon offered them deliverance from in- 
tolerable misrule, he was refused the welcome given to Alexander; 
instead every hand was against him. A French writer, commenting 
on the Russo—Japanese War at the turn of the twentieth century 
when Egypt, under Cromer, was enjoying a unique prosperity, 
puts into the mouths of the Egyptians the following statement of 
their attitude: ‘We are pro-Japanese, we Mussulmans, Turks, 
Egyptians, because the Japanese are an eastern people whose reli- 
gion is not that of Christ; because they are struggling against a 
nation which represents two things in the name of which we have 
undergone most humiliation and most suffering, western civilisa- 
tion and the Christian faith.’ That they had in fact suffered most 
cruelly at the hands of Islam is as beside the point as the fact that 
now they turn to the spirit of Bandung, when their economic 
future could more easily be sustained and developed in relations 
with the Western Powers. The ‘three circles’ of President Nasser’s 
Philosophy of Revolution are less a statement of political policy than 
an expression of the Egyptian spirit, and it is as meaningless to 
examine it logically as to condemn it. The West may again come 
to terms with Egypt, but they will be terms which recognise that 
Egypt belongs to the great mass of struggling Asia and Africa, de- 
spite the deceiving westernisation of her cities and sophisticates. 
The failure of Greece, Rome and Byzantium is the dividing line, 
for before the Arab conquest there was nothing to show that Egypt 
would turn to the East and, after it, no sign that it would ever turn 
back to the West. 
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Chapter 4 


thirty-nine, received a call from God while meditating in a 

cave in a little hill outside the city. His real name is unknown, 
but to the world he is Mohamed, ‘the highly praised’, and to the 
Moslems he is the last of the prophets, who came after Christ and 
corrected Him. After twelve years of contempt and sometimes per- 
secution in Mecca, he and his followers crossed the desert to 
Medina, which welcomed them, and the date of their flight, the 
Hegira, marks the beginning of the Moslem era. Mohammed 
died in 632, after conquering Mecca, breaking its idols and receiv- 
ing an allegiance of most of the peoples of the Arabian desert. The 
Byzantine and Sassanid empires, busy destroying themselves, gave 
little thought to the sterile, barbarous territory to the south in 
which this drama was being enacted, and when some Byzantine 
troops under Heraclius repelled an attack by Arabs beyond the 
Jordan, the event had no premonitory significance for them. Seven 
years later the Arabs wrested Syria from Byzantium. There had 
emerged from the barbarous desert, as though by spontaneous 
combustion of the spirit, a force led by men of instinctive military 
genius and made highly mobile by the use of camel cavalry. The 
people of Syria — semites like the nomad invaders and, like the 
Egyptians, monophysites in sectarian conflict with Constantinople 
— submitted readily to the racial and religious character of their 
conquerors. 

The fall of Syria foreshadowed the fall of Egypt, which, because 
of its proximity to the Hedjaz and to Syria and because of the 
shelter that its capital, Alexandria, offered the Byzantine Navy, 
was a threat to the nascent empire of Islam. Furthermore, Amr 
Ibn el-As, the Arab conqueror of Palestine, knew its cities and its 
roads and the wealth of its soil. In December 639 he crossed the 
frontier at El-Arish and, taking the war-torn coastal road across 
the Sinai, brought his 4,000 camel-riders to the damaged walls of 
Pelusium in January. The town fell within a month. He advanced 
to the apex of the delta and, reinforced by 6,000 men from Arabia, 
took after a long siege Babylon, the fortress city close to the present 
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IÈ the year 610 a son of the Quraysh of Mecca, then aged 
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site of Cairo. Amr, like Ibn el-Walid, the conqueror of Syria, had 
only to contend with the Byzantine army, for the monophysite 
Christians of the Nile valley were people of simple faith susceptible 
to the doctrines of Islam and were unrelentingly opposed to 
Byzantium. When at last he stood, with another 10,000 Arabs, 
before the towering walls of Alexandria, the Copts were instructed 
by their Bishop to offer him no resistance, and Cyrus, the Melkite 
Patriarch and Prefect, at last yielded the city to him, despite its 
garrison of 50,000 men and the navy in the harbour. The Emperor 
Constans briefly recovered the city three years later; but Amr 
conquered it again in 646, and Alexandria, and with it Egypt, 
then passed forever from the possession of Christian kings. 

Arab rule lasted for 500 years, during which Egypt was for long 
periods a subject province, and at others the dominant state in a 
restless empire. The struggle for leadership of the Empire and 
Islam began soon after the death of Mohamed, and produced 
the line of Ummayyad caliphs of Damascus from 658 to 750 and 
then the Abbasids, who ruled from Baghdad until 868. As the 
Abbasids declined, a new force gathered strength in north-west 
Africa under Obaidalla, who claimed to be a descendant of the 
Prophet through his wife Fatima. By the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, Gohar, the general and viceroy of Obaidalla’s grandson,was 
knocking at the Libyan frontier of Egypt, and the Egyptians, 
wearied as usual of misrule, opened the gates of Alexandria to 
him. Fustat, the capital created by Amr on the site of the camp he 
had pitched outside Babylon, soon yielded, and by 969 the whole 
of Egypt was in Gohar’s possession. From its secure base he 
marched out to conquer Syria and reach the frontiers of Mesopo- 
tamia, and for the ensuing 200 years the Fatimid caliphs ruled an 
Arab empire from Cairo, the new capital of Egypt, which Gohar 
founded. 

The Christian crusaders, taking advantage of the declining 
strength of the later Fatimids and the consequent strife among 
Arab rulers elsewhere in the Middle East, established in Syria a 
number of principalities and eventually the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. Egypt, with its naval base at Askalon on the Palestine 
coast, continually threatened them; but by the time that the Fati- 
mids were too weak to resist attack the Crusaders were themselves 
threatened by Kurdish-led forces of Nureddin al-Ayyoub. Indeed, 
within a year of the conquest of Askalon by King Baldwin III of 
Jersualem in the middle of the twelfth century, Nureddin recap- 
tured Damascus from the Christians. The hard-pressed Franks 
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of Jerusalem and the degenerate caliphs of Cairo made brief alli- 
ance against this new force under Nureddin’s general, Shirkuh, 
who by-passed Jerusalem on his way to the conquest of Egypt. The 
Fatimids were defeated, and paid the penalty for their weakness 
and their treachery when Nureddin made Shirkuh viceroy of 
Egypt. When Shirkuh died, Salah el-Din el-Ayyoub — the Saladin 
of Western romance — succeeded him as viceroy, and when Nured- 
din died, Salah proclaimed himself Sultan of Egypt. The Arab 
world hails Salah el-Din as its great hero, and the nationalists of 
the present day, in glorifying President Nasser, describe him as ‘the 
new Salah el-Din’; but the inheritor of Fatimid Egypt was a Kurd, 
and when he came to power Arab rule over Egypt ended forever. 

Salah el-Din had apparently abandoned only reluctantly his 
theological studies to march with Shirkuh on Egypt. Somewhere 
along the road the twin ambitions were kindled in him to restore 
the orthodox Sunni faith to Egypt and to drive the Franks from 
Islamic soil. He came close to achieving both; for under his toler- 
ant leadership the docile Egyptians began to return to the Sunni 
fold, and he led his armies across Palestine, to take Jerusalem from 
the Christians and extend his sultanate to the Tigris. The crusad- 
ing spirit of western Europe was too far spent to recover from the 
beating that Salah gave it. During his reign King Louis IX of 
France led a sixth crusade, this time into Egypt; but Louis and his 


chevaliers, trapped in the network of canals south of Damietta and’ 


decimated by plague, were utterly defeated. Salah el-Din, dying 
in Damascus, did not live to learn of the total destruction of this, 
the last serious effort of Christendom. 

Salah stiffened his army with Kurdish mercenaries and slaves — 
Shirkuh had contemptuously described the Egyptians as a pack of 
women. — and on his death these slaves murdered his son Turan- 
shah and, just as the mercenaries had done in the last phase of 
pharaonic rule, they seized the land of Egypt. After Turanshah’s 
death, his mother-in-law, Sharjuh el-Durr, herself a freed slave, 
ruled the country through her husband Izz el-Din Aybek, and 
then in due course had him killed. She was herself beaten to death 
with wooden shoes by the slaves of Aybek’s first wife, and Qutuz, 
who succeeded Aybek, was in turn killed by Beybars. This bloody 
start to the Mameluke period set a pattern which was seldom in- 
terrupted during the 300 years it lasted. 

The standing in history of Salah el-Din is only exceeded in Arab 
eyes by Beybars, who founded the Mameluke empire. Salah’s em- 
pire had crumbled after his death, and the Franks had retaken 
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Jerusalem. Beybars not only drove them out once and for all; he 
also advanced to meet and halt the Mongols coming from the east. 
He extended his rule west to the Barbary coast and south into 
Nubia, part of which has remained ever since an Egyptian terri- 
tory. His successors Qalawun and Al-Ashraf completed the con- 
quest of Crusader strongholds on the mainland, and by war and 
diplomacy finally removed from Egypt the Mongol threat. 

The 300 years of Mameluke rule were, nevertheless, long and 
destructive. The period is divided almost exactly between two 
groups: the Bahris, for the most part Turks and Mongol slaves of 
Salah el-Din and their descendants, who came from barracks on 
Rodah Island in the Nile at Cairo, and the Burjis, Circassian 
slaves descended from the bodyguard of Qalawun, who came from 
the towers of the Cairo Citadel which Salah el-Din had built. 
Despite an incongruously sensitive taste for architectural and 
decorative arts, they were essentially barbarians whose strength lay 
in their ferocious military tradition. They began as a military caste 
and remained so to the end, holding themselves, almost with pride 
in their slave ancestry, racially distinct from the people they ruled. 
Except for a short time after Qalawun, there were no hereditary 
rights to the throne, and in the Burji period, which was excessively 
evil even by the standards of Egyptian rulers, power went by right 
to the strongest or to the most wicked intriguer. The average reign 
of a Mameluke sultan was only six years, but in the worst years 
sultan succeeded sultan in a matter of months. 

Egypt was absorbed in the Ottoman Empire in 1517, when the 
Sultan Selim conquered Cairo, and it thereupon ceased to have 
political or religious importance in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Cairo sank from the status of an imperial capital to that of a pro- 
vincial city, and many of its craftsmen were removed to Constanti- 
nople. The Caliph Muttawakil, of the Abbasid line, was likewise 
taken to the Ottoman Court. Beybars had first brought from Bagh- 
dad, and the Mameluke emirs had afterwards maintained, a pup- 
pet caliph who gave religious sanction to their rule; Muttawakil 
was the last of them to bless Egypt with his presence. The Ottoman 
sultans later adopted the Caliphate themselves on the grounds, 
almost certainly spurious, that Muttawakil had bequeathed it to 
them. The only religious influence remaining to Cairo was due to 
the university of Al-Azhar. The power of the Mameluke in Egypt 
did not, however, end with the Ottoman conquest. Turkish rule 
was an extension of the Mameluke period, despite the fact that 
Sultan Selim massacred a large part of the élite. Those beys who 
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survived continued in predatory overlordship scarcely restrained 
by the Pasha from the Porte who reigned in Cairo as viceroy of the 
Sultan. Egypt was worse off than ever, for the corruption of the 
viceroy and the abominable behaviour of his troops were added to 
the excesses of the Mamelukes. 

The Ottoman Turks had their origins in another barbaric wave 
which, from its rising among the Mongols of the Far East, moved 
across Asia, absorbing Iranians and Saljuqs en route, until it sub- 
merged the Middle East and was itself absorbed in Islam. In the 
fourteenth century the Turkish Empire stretched from the borders 
of Syria to the Danube, and in the time of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, in the sixteenth century, it embraced, in addition to Egypt 
and Nubia, the Barbary States, the Hedjaz, Yemen, Iraq, Arme- 
nia, Anatolia, Syria, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Bosnia, and Ser- 
bia. The Empire had become so unwieldy that the problem was to 
hold what it had, and its growth was halted in 1683, when its 
army failed for the second time to capture Vienna. Turkey was 
soon no match for western Europe and Russia, which were de- 
veloping new techniques which foreshadowed industrial civilisa- 
tion. The European states whittled away the edges of the Empire 
but, prevented by their rivalries from any combination to take 
Constantinople, the Empire dragged on its sorry existence until it 
succumbed in the twentieth century. During this long period of 
Ottoman decline Egypt lived on in medieval squalor, little 
changed from the time of the Arab conquest more than 1,000 years 
earlier. Its destiny was determined by its geographic position; for 
while it was not on the edge of the Empire to be pared off by the 
European Powers, it wasso situated at the cross-roads of Africa, Asia 
and Europe that it was bound in the end to be coveted. Its moment 
came at the end of the eighteenth century, when Napoleon landed 
at Alexandria, and with his sword and his savants shook it from 
torpid sleep. Egypt awoke in a new world which was philosophi- 
cally and technologically preparing itself for the industrial age, 
and the awakening marked the beginning of the end of its own 
dark ages. For that reason, and rightly, the Napoleonic conquest, 
short-lived though it was, is usually taken as the starting point of 
Egypt’s modern history. 


* * * 


The first wave of Arab conquerors in the seventh century 
formed a military caste and, forbidden to buy land outside the 
Arabian peninsula, they lived in their own camps apart from the 
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people of the countries they occupied. The tribute of all the 
territories — £6 million from Egypt alone — was divided among 
them, from the widow of the Prophet, through the rest of the 
Prophet’s family to the humblest soldier, according to status. The 
separation from the conquered peoples was for long sustained by 
the fact that the convert to Islam, though he might benefit by re- 
mission of taxes, could not enter into the caste. The religious com- 
munities in Egypt were accorded some autonomy in judicial and 
other matters under their own leaders, and the general administra- 
tion of the country was broadly on the Byzantine model. Jews and 
Christians, as ‘people of the Book’, were at the outset protected, 
but they were still subject people who were denied that final degree 
of citizenship, the right to fight alongside the Arabs in the army; 
they paid a special tax instead. 

The Arabs brought a rich language, a sword, a simple faith and, 
to Egypt, where Church and State were worm-eaten with corrup- 
tion, they brought briefly a shining example. An envoy of Cyrus 
sent to Amr’s army is reported to have said of it: ‘We have wit- 
nessed a people to each and everyone of whom death is preferable 
to life, and humility to prominence, and to none of whom the 
world has the least attraction.’ The Caliph Omar celebrated the 
news of Amr’s victory with prayers in the mosque at Mecca and 
an austere meal of bread and dates. The Arabs had nothing and, 
knowing nothing of what the world had to offer them, they desired 
little. They burst from the mindless desert in which they had 
sheltered their poverty for centuries from the traumatic emergence 
of the civilisations of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Persia and 
Mesopotamia, into a world already advanced in arts and crafts, in 
intellectual exercises, in methods of government and trade, and 
they had to learn almost from the beginning. They had only the 
civilising vision of the one God which Mohamed had super- 
imposed on the Arabic language to lift them from the darkness of 
their recent past towards the conglomerate wisdom of the world 
they entered. But as they ate of the fruit of knowledge they were 
corrupted. “Deal gently with the people’, was the injunction of the 
Prophet, and Amr did his best to obey. He gave back to the Copts 
their own patriarch, Benjamin, and respected their freedom of 
conscience. He did not sell them into slavery and pledged his hon- 
our for the security of their lives, their children and their property. 
He did not plunder their churches. The authorities in Mecca con- 
sidered him too light in his exactions, but John of Nikui, writing in 
the next century, described him as a man ‘of barbaric race’ who 
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‘had no mercy on the Egyptians . . . who hid themselves owing to 
the greatness of their tribulation, and could not find the where- 
withal to pay’. For the tolerance of Amr could only be relative to 
the needs of the military caste and imperial army. It was still the 
fate of Egypt to be the milch-cow of its conquerors, and in due 
course the order of the Caliph was to ‘squeeze the udders until they 
are dry’. 

As with the Ptolemies and with the Romans, so with the Arabs, 
the Mamelukes and the Turks: the relief from oppression was 
short-lived and the centuries of negligent despotism were long. 
Ahmed Ibn Tulun, a viceroy of the Abbasids, who seized Egypt 
for himself, was a man with some nobility of character who patron- 
ised learning and is reputed to have behaved justly to his people; 
but he was ruinously extravagant, brought the condign punish- 
ment of the Caliph of Baghdad upon the country and indirectly 
led it to the anarchy of rule by a mad Ethiopian eunuch. When the 
Fatimids came, the country enjoyed once again the splendour ofa 
royal court and, what is more, a degree of prosperity and justice 
which lasted until half-way through the cleventh century. There 
were thousands of tall buildings in Cairo, some six stories high, and 
the main streets were roofed and lit. Shop inspectors kept watch on 
prices and punished over-charging. It is probable that the farmers 
and peasants did not share to the full in this prosperity, since their 
labours still paid for the splendours of the Court and the military 
operations, but there was evidently peace in the country, and by 
the standards of what came before and what followed, these were 
halcyon days. The excellent administration established in the reign 
of the Fatimid Caliph, Abu Mansur Nizar al-Aziz, contributed a 
great deal to the general well-being by restoring the control of the 
Nile, on which the prosperity of the country depended. The Fati- 
mids, however, were foreigners and heretics, and their Empire had, 
largely as a result of the resistance of the orthodox Sunni Moslems 
in Africa, Syria and Palestine, begun to disintegrate by 1050. 
Twenty years later Egypt was ruined by plague and famine. The 
Fatimids drowned themselves in the blood of the caliphs and 
viziers who plotted and murdered for power; and this gloomy 
chapter was darkened further — once again — by the wild, undis- 
ciplined behaviour of mercenary and slave troops who, brought 
into the country by the benevolent Caliph el-Aziz, ran amok in 
the period of decline. The taxation by the extravagant caliphs and 
the extortions of the troops so crushed the people that thousands in 
despair abandoned all effort to farm the land. For Moslem, Chris- 
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tian and Jew alike, the era of Arab rule ended, as it had begun, in 
hunger and poverty. 

The enlightened Salah el-Din was his own vizier, his own trea- 
surer and his own chief justice, and whenever he was in Egypt he 
controlled the finances of the State with strictness and its judicial 
system with fairness. He restored some efficiency to the manage- 
ment of the Nile and negotiated commercial treaties with the 
Mediterranean trading communities. Egypt in his reign was a 
secure country, and he was able to divert the trade with the East 
away from the disturbed Euphrates route to the security of Egypt 
and the Red Sea. The Mameluke Sultan Beybars not only fought 
brilliantly for his Empire; he worked for his country, digging 
canals, improving harbours and creating between Cairo and 
Damascus a fast mail system by relays of horses. But, at best, 
Salah el-Din, could only mitigate the effect on the people of his 
costly wars, for which they had to pay, and Beybars heralded an 
era of regal fantasy that was ruinous to the country. The pomp of 
the Mamelukes in their heyday had never been equalled since the 
time of the Ptolemies. ‘Preceded by a herald bearing the royal 
standard of yellow splashed with gold, and by a company of drum- 
mers, the sultan rode slowly through Cairo. Over the royal head 
the vizier held the ceremonial umbrella, at the vizier’s heels fol- 
lowed the armour bearer and the master of the horse, the cup 
bearer, the grand huntsman, the drum major, the bearers of the 
royal slippers and javelin. Bringing up the rear came the emirs and 
their retainers, splendidly mounted and handsomely equipped.’ 
Craftsmen gathered about the Court, and no doubt the people of 
Cairo benefited by the labour created by it. Salah el-Din built the 
citadel, where he lived, and the early Mamelukes were noted for 
many fine mosques and schools, but nothing could make headway 
against the ultimate waste of wealth. The Mameluke Caliph al- 
Nasir dug a canal, on which 100,000 men worked, connecting 
Alexandria to the Nile, built an aqueduct from the river to the 
Citadel in Cairo, founded about thirty mosques and a number of 
monasteries, public drinking-fountains, baths and schools; he or- 
dered a new land survey, suppressed wine-drinking, flogged a 
baker for profiteering and encouraged trade with Europe; but his 
exorbitant taxes caused widespread misery and hastened the down- 
fall of the Bahri Mamelukes. His reign was followed by civil wars 
and famine, and plague ravaged a people unfit to resist it. The 
Black Death, which wasted Europe for two years, wasted Egypt 
for seven. 
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Thereafter the unhappiness of the Egyptians was hardly relieved 
at all. Under the Burji Mamelukes the whole ruling caste was cor- 
rupt. The sultans themselves debased coinage and cornered essen- 
tial commodities like pepper and sugar. The condition of famine 
was chronic and when, from time to time, the peasants — surely the 
most long-suffering in history — broke out in revolt, they were brut- 
ally suppressed. Marauding bedouin fell on the cultivated lands, 
and what they left behind in the fields was devoured by the locusts. 
The plague returned again and again. And, as though all this were 
not enough, the progress of the unknown Western world added its 
quota. When Vasco da Gama discovered the Cape route to the 
East, the traffic in spices and other tropical products — one of the 
main sources of national income — was diverted from Egyptian 
ports, and Portuguese and other European ships began to close 
Arabian waters to Arab ships. 

The Ottoman Empire in turn was organised for warfare and not 
for welfare, and although its conquest saved Egypt for a time from 
total anarchy, it brought conditions which, in the end, were as 
disastrous for the people as the Burji rule. When Selim departed 
after the conquest he left a Turkish viceroy, but the twelve sanjagqs 
were in charge of Mameluke emirs who had been spared his ven- 
geance. Each bey, surrounding himself with Circassian slave war- 
riors, ruled his territory like a despotic monarch, collecting taxes, 
and seizing foodstuffs and cattle for his troops. Mameluke beys com- 
posed the administrative council and were the last word in govern- 
ment, so that the pasha from Constantinople soon ceased to exert 
any authority in the land. It was an evil system for the people. The 
tribute which the Mamelukes had to pay to Constantinople fell 
into arrears and the peasants and other workers were squeezed to 
make good the deficiency. There was rivalry between the pashas 
and the beys in which the Mamelukes, possessing the military 
power, usually won: in 280 years of direct Turkish rule, no less 
than 100 pashas came as viceroy to Egypt. From time to time the 
people themselves broke out in feeble revolt as they sank deeper 
and deeper into the abyss of misery and poverty. The cultivator of 
the soil was relentlessly exploited and driven into a state of abject- 
ness unparalleled except in the preceding era. He had no security, 
for his labour was the property of the State, and Turk and Mame- 
luke unashamedly sold it to the highest bidder. Canals and irriga- 
tion were neglected; there was no such thing as justice in the 
length and breadth of the land; but there was, inevitably, con- 
tinuous famine, and again and again pestilence swept through the 
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country. It is reported that in 1619 a third ofa million people died 
in the plague and that in 1643 plague wiped out the population of 
twenty-three villages. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the Mameluke nobi- 
lity and their mercenary and slave cavalry had re-established their 
authority in Egypt, at first by a very brief period of independence 
of the Porte, and then by the recognition of the Porte of a Mame- 
luke as pasha. It was on the part of the Sultan of Turkey a reluc- 
tant recognition of the true state of affairs, and in the last years of 
the century he was busy attempting to dispossess Ibrahim and 
Murad, the two Mamelukes who had secured the ascendancy, 
when Napoleon landed in Egypt. 

By this time the relaxation of Ottoman control and outright 
plunder by the Mameluke beys had brought the country to the 
verge of extinction. Bedouins pillaged what remained of the fertile 
territories, and everywhere along the Nile there was brigandage on 
the roads. Such conditions were fatal to the Egyptian economy, 
which depended so much on the orderly control of the river. As 
canals silted up for lack of labour to clear them, large stretches of 
once-fertile land reverted to desert or wild scrub, and along the 
Nile about 24 million peasants grubbed and fought each other for 
the barest subsistence. There was little to choose between the life 
of the buffalo and of these insensate human beings. In the towns 
there was a middle class of Egyptian and foreign artisans who pre- 
served within their guilds a fanaticism which at times brought 

_pressure to bear upon their rulers, but in general the urban condi- 
tions were little better than those in the countryside. Owing to 
the geographical position of Egypt, about £6 million worth of 
entrepôt business still came to the country, but raids on caravans 
and canal barges, the taxation imposed by the Mamelukes and the 
shift of trade to the Atlantic route were all wasting this transit 
trade. In any case, the heyday of Egyptian craftsmanship had 
gone with the end of building and decorative arts early in the 
fourteenth century, and the Ottoman Turks had taken the finest 
of the craftsmen away to Constantinople. Religion was in the hands 
of the ulema, who had progressed little, if at all, from medieval 
times; and for the mass of people it meant slavish adherence to 
tradition and the mumbled rote of Koranic suras. Education con- 
sisted simply of memorising the Koran, which was taught by men 
who knew nothing else to students who sat in the dust around their 
feet. 

In the material sense there can have been little difference 
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between the people of Egypt when Napoleon arrived and in the 
period immediately before the Arab conquest, and if there was any 
difference it was probably in favour of medieval times. In other 
respects a great change had taken place. The Egyptians entered 
the Arab period as a nation represented by the Coptic patriarch 
in opposition to the foreign melkites of Byzantium, and when Amr 
restored Benjamin to them he was in effect recognising the Egyp- 
tians as a nation; for to him, as a follower of the Prophet, there 
was no distinction between religious and civil nationalism. But the 
inherent simplicity of their religion fitted them ill for resistance to 
the Arabs and Islam. They had turned easily to Christianity, 
which offered something which, in their earlier paganism, they 
had come to seek: a concept of life after death. The single nature 
of Christ was something which the Egyptian, with generations of 
pharaoh-gods behind him, could readily conceive, whereas the in- 
tellectual refinements of Roman and Byzantine Christianity re- 
mained foreign and unintelligible. Islam was even simpler and 
more direct, and there cannot be much doubt that the ordinary 
Egyptian had little difficulty in accepting the revelation of sub- 
mission to God and the glorious paradise to come which the 
Prophet Mohamed had brought. The Egyptian peasant’s faith is 
hardly more complicated today. The more sophisticated Egyptian 
of the towns and cities, although he welcomed the Arabs as des- 
troyers of a hateful foreign rule, was more resistant to their faith. 
He had, more consciously than the peasants, preserved the Coptic 
language, his own kind of Christianity and his desire for national 
independence. Yet he, too, lost all three to the Arabs and Islam 
eventually, because he submitted willingly to the faith or was 
tempted by the material benefits which made him a client of the 
Arabs. He, like the peasant, became pliant to the sword and spirit 
of the conquerors, and this pliability cost the Egyptians their 
national heritage. The Egyptians were resistant as a nation to 
Byzantium, but they submitted to the Arabs, and so by the time 
Napoleon arrived they had ceased to be a nation. 

The process took place gradually through the centuries. While 
the Arabs, having secured permission from Mecca to buy land 
outside the peninsula, settled in Egypt, the Copts turned Moslem 
and married the Arabs. The barriers dividing the two peoples 
broke down. The language which the Copts had stubbornly pre- 
served for so long, and which the Arabs at first allowed them to 
keep, was slowly given up, and the process was hastened when the 
Ummayads decreed in 706 that it had to be replaced by Arabic. 
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The converts to Arabic, whether Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, Greek 
or Jewish, created the great period of Arab learning. It was not 
Arab knowledge but the dissemination of the learning of other 
peoples in the Arabic language, and most of the converts them- 
selves sank into the sludge of Islamic traditionalism. In Egypt, 
little else of learning was finally left. The Greek language had dis- 
appeared and with it Hellenic idealism; Rome was forgotten and 
Byzantium rejected; what remained of pharaonic wisdom in Cop- 
tic tradition withered with the language in the sanctuaries of the 
Church. During the six centuries of Arab rule Egypt drifted out- 
side the stream of culture and learning, and its own claim to either 
vanished. Even the greatness of Salah el-Din only increased 
Egypt’s isolation, by restoring the country’s Islamic orthodoxy and 
by driving back the Christian crusaders who might have provided 
a link with the Renaissance and the Reformation in Europe. The 
Sultans Beybars and Qalawun completed the isolation by their 
final defeat of the Crusades and by halting the Mongol advance, 
which, for better or for worse, would have changed the course of 
Egyptian history. 

Yet the fact that the Egyptian people had no history beyond 
that of submission and suffering for twelve centuries after the Arab 
conquest obscures the truth that few periods are as important as 
these interminable ‘dark ages’ to the understanding of contem- 
porary Egypt. Although during this period the Egyptians lost all 
the attributes normally associated with a nation, they never lost 
their consciousness of ‘separateness’ from all others and of self- 
identification. There was at least the distinction between the 
oppressors and the oppressed. This sense of separateness from all 
others, the self-identification of Egyptians with each other, is the 
most important element in the tortuous re-emergence of the Egyp- 
tian nation, for it has imparted to the national struggle an under- 
lying consistency. This consistency can only be noted if it is real- 
ised that the Egyptian people have for centuries, and directly as a 
result of the Dark Ages, been conscious of themselves as victims, 
that they felt themselves victims of pasha, khedive, Mameluke or 
Turk, or even of Greek and Copt who identified himself with the 
foreigners as tax collector or money-lender; that, feeling them- 
selves victims, they were equally opposed to the French, to their 
own rulers and to the British; and that if they sided with one 
against the other, it was only in order to get rid of the first as soon 
as possible afterwards. 

It is the ineradicable conviction of all Egyptians, bred into them 
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by their centuries of suffering, that in the end all forcign rule is 
bad, and where it palpably is good, as it was under Lord Cromer, 
they are certain it cannot remain that way. This conviction gave to 
the Egyptian people in their struggle for independence a pliant 
strength which in the end has brought them near to complete 
victory. For the struggle was not between the British and the 
Khedive or the British and the ruling caste of Egypt; indeed, the 
British were usually in alliance with one or the other. It was be- 
tween the Egyptian people on the one side and the British and the 
Egyptian ruling class on the other. It is not an accident of history 
that in the Nasser revolution both the British and the rulers 
succumbed. 
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in Europe. It had armies stretched across the continent 

from Rome to Antwerp and another massed at the English 
Channel for the invasion of Britain. The war was concerned with 
national survival in Europe and it was as such that Napoleon pre- 
sented to the Directory in Paris his argument for an expedition to 
Egypt. He contended that Britain could not be subdued as long as 
its fleet was master of the Channel, but that its strength could be 
sapped by cutting its communications with India. It may well be 
that he himself had dreams of an Asian Empire rivalling that of 
Alexander the Great, and both reasons may explain why the ex- 
pedition took place in 1798; but it was inevitable that, at some 
stage at which the competition for imperial possession became a 
conscious endeavour, the two countries would clash over Egypt, 
‘the ante-room to the throne of Asia’.1 Egypt, helpless, ruined and 
impassive, would be dragged from sleep by the clash of dreams 
that were not its own. 

No one in Egypt welcomed the rude awakening.. Though Napo- 
leon proclaimed that, as friend of the Sultan of Turkey, he had 
come to put an end to the troublesome Mamelukes, to restore the 
rights of the people, to end their sufferings and, as the friend of 
Islam, to sustain their religion, the Egyptians withheld their skinny 
arms from the embrace which he, in accordance with the pattern 
of their behaviour in history, fully expected. He was compelled to: 
force a landing in vile weather when the Alexandrians refused 
their permission, and as his 40,000 veterans marched in ‘hollow 
square’ across the desert to Cairo, the peasants, in response to the 
call of the imans, drove their animals and crops into the distance, 
leaving the bedouin to murder the forage parties which the French 
sent after them. The Egyptians rallied to the banner of their 
troublesome Mamelukes, who, after emptying the national trea- 
sury, prepared for the war. Even the Pasha, viceroy of France’s 
friend the Sultan, whose rights Napoleon had come to save, de- 
clared against him and fled to Syria. 

1 George Young: Egypt. 
55 


A s the eighteenth century drew to its close France was supreme 
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While Napoleon chased fruitlessly after him, Nelson sailed into 
Aboukir Bay and destroyed the French fleet. Napoleon was thus 
trapped, a penniless conqueror among people who submitted but 
did not yield, with an army he could barely feed. His patient ef- 
forts to win the allegiance of the Egyptians were ruined by the 
inexorable need for money. He imposed first of all a compulsory 
levy, and when the income from this was exhausted he seized the 
lands of the people who could not produce adequate title to them. 
When he extended the second method to property in Cairo, the 
city rose in revolt, and for twenty-four hours the French had to 
fight another and harder battle for Egypt in the streets of its capital. 
As the winter set in and taxes and crops were withheld, the tax 
collectors reverted to the time-honoured whip, or confiscated land, 
cattle and crops. Less than six months after the landing in Egypt, 
Napoleon’s civilising mission had collapsed before the harsh facts 
of penury and the people’s enmity. 

The Sultan of Turkey made war against him, and although 
Napoleon was generally victorious, the victories were never deci- 
sive. In August of 1799 he sailed for France, leaving to General 
Kléber his war with the Sultan and the task of subduing Egypt. 
Kléber fought on (although he would have evacuated if the British 
would have let him) until he was assassinated by a student of Al- 
Azhar. Menon, a convert to Islam who took over command, made 
new but equally vain efforts to win the confidence of the country. 
In 1801 the British landed at Aboukir and, by-passing the helpless 
Menon in Alexandria, marched to Cairo. Menon evacuated Egypt 
late that summer. 

The Egyptian people never gave Napoleon a chance. His plans 
to conciliate the religious prejudices of the people, to reorganise 
the administration and teach them government, all failed in face 
of the implacable opposition of the population, who, destitute 
though they were of any national cohesion, revealed in negative 
form of resistance to infidels and foreigners the strength of their 
national spirit. Largely as a result of their resistance, the French 
occupation was as much a disaster for them as most preceding 
occupations. Yet, unwittingly, Napoleon’s expedition hastened ` 
the re-emergence of Egypt as a nation. The work of the 120 ex- 
perts he brought with him for the study of Egypt and the excellent 
Institut Frangais which he created for research not only brought 
Egypt to the knowledge of the outside world, but also gave her a 
glimpse of the science and skill of Europe. In particular, the intro- 
duction of an Arabic printing press, which Napoleon had stolen 
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from the Vatican, and his use of the printed propaganda sheet, 
taught the Egyptians a method of communication which became 
a vital element in their later nationalism. 

Within four years it was the Egyptian people themselves who 
chose as leader an Albanian soldier called Mohamed Aly in oppo- 
sition to the authority of the Sultan. Although the British Army 
had restored the Sultan’s authority during their brief occupation, 
those four years after the departure of the French had again re- 
duced Egypt to anarchy. The Mameluke beys, who believed that 
their resistance to the French had been mainly responsible for 
Napoleon’s defeat, fought among themselves and together fought 
the Turkish mercenaries. The Turks were divided into racial fac- 
tions; Kurd fought Albanian and the Janissaries fought them both. 
The Turkish Governor was powerless to end this chaos or the 
abominable sufferings of the people, who by this time had come to 
regret the departure of the French. Mohamed Aly, as commander 
of the Albanian forces nominally in the service of the Turkish 
Pasha, gave evidence of his genius early in the period, when he 
recognised the importance of the people in this struggle. His be- 
haviour otherwise was little different from that of other factional 
leaders; he at first took sides with the Mamelukes against the 
Turks, and then drove the Mamelukes out of Cairo. In 1803, when 
he was the most formidable factional leader that the Turkish 
Governor, Khourshid Pasha, had to contend with, Mohamed Aly 
supported the people’s protest to the Pasha against the extractions 
of the Turkish soldiery. 

The Cairo that had risen in 1799 against Napoleon’s army, tired 
alike of pasha and Mameluke, required only strength enough for 
revolt. Mohamed Aly and his Albanians provided it. In 1805 
Sheikh el-Sharkawy, Rector of Al-Azhar, and Omar Makram, 
head of the religious nobility, rallied the sheikhs, the notables and 
the chiefs of the guilds in as representative an Egyptian movement 
as was possible at that time. They led the delegation in May to the 
Chief Judge to present a list of written grievances against the 
Governor. When the Governor failed to reply promptly, the people 
of Cairo came out on strike and demonstrated against the Turks. 
Sheikh el-Sharkawy and Omar Makram went to the house of 
Mohamed Aly to declare the deposition of the Pasha and invest 
the Albanian with the fur, the mantle and the robe of office in his 
stead. The Albanians and the armed populace then besieged the 
protesting Pasha in the citadel until the Sultan withdrew him and 
appointed Mohamed Aly as Governor. 
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Mohamed Aly had thus achieved a part of his bold ambition, 
but it was not an ambition identical with that of the people, who 
had, by crowding at his heels on his road to power, given him 
more strength than any other factional leader. The interests of 
Mohamed Aly and the Egyptians did, however, coincide in the 
need to rid the country of factions and internal strife. He proceeded 
to do this with skill, deceit and ruthlessness, until in the end even 
his own Albanians were brought to heel by an army of Egyptian 
peasants. Above all, he ended forever the rule of the Mameluke 
beys. The British Government, clearly misunderstanding the 
nature of the new situation, supported the Mamelukes, choosing 
as chief among their leaders one Elfi Bey, a sophisticate of rapacious 
and extravagent character who had greatly impressed London 
with his magnificence. But by the time a British expedition landed 
in Egypt in 1807 the Mamelukes had already been dispersed by 
Mohamed Aly. Six years had made a great difference; instead of 
marching easily on Cairo, the British force was resoundingly de- 
feated by Egypt’s chosen leader, and the heads of the British dead 
were paraded on pikes in Cairo for the delight of the multitude. 
Four years later Mohamed Aly completed his work against the 
factions by a massacre of the Mamelukes at the citadel. By de- 
feating the foreign infidels and relieving the country of the sol- 
diery, he had accomplished a great deal of what the Egyptians 
desired of him; and if he became in the process a ruthless dictator, 
it was from the Egyptian point of view a welcome replacement of 
many masters by one. In the history of Egyptian nationalism, the 
significance of the period lies in the part which the people of Cairo 
played in it, and Egyptians date the start of the nationalist move- 
ment from May 1805, when the notables mobilised the people to 
replace the Pasha by Mohamed Aly. 

Mohamed Aly’s imaginative recognition of the importance of 
the Egyptian people to his ambition is one of the most remarkable 
acts in his remarkable career. The choice of Mohamed Aly as an 
instrument of the nascent nationalism of Egypt is one of the 
strangest episodes in the history of the country. He was born of 
humble parents in Kavalla in 1769, and served the Ottoman Em- 
pire first as a tax collector, in which capacity he did extremely 
well for his master and therefore, one presumes, extremely ill for 
the people. After trading for a time in tobacco, he returned to the 
imperial service as a soldier. He took part in the Sultan’s military 
expedition to Syria against Napoleon and again in the Turkish 
landings at Aboukir. When he secured by intrigue the command 
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of an Albanian contingent, the Albanians being the core of the 
Turkish forces in Egypt, he automatically became a person to 
reckon with in the country. He was as alien and unlettered as any 
army commander in that quarrelsome coterie. He spoke Turkish, 
disliked the Arabs and despised the Copts (whom he soon plun- 
dered to replenish his empty cash-box). Nor was he, in fact, at any 
time concerned with the emancipation of the Egyptian people, ex- 
cept in so far as it could serve his immense ambition. Egypt was 
important to him; he worked unceasingly to rebuild it from the 
ruin of centuries; but from first to last it was, for him, the weapon 
he would wield in the struggle for his greatness and his power. Yet, 
all this said, it was through him and his ambition that the Egyp- 
tian people re-emerged in history, first of all in the form of a 
national army, which became an integral part of the national 
movement, and then as a self-contained nation administratively 
separate from the Ottoman Empire. 

The purpose of Mohamed Aly’s rule was still primarily to secure 
revenues for the State, but in order to do so he restored the power 
of the central government and imposed its authority everywhere. 
He gave the country a constitution which was in essence a rein- 
statement of the traditional form of government by the ruler and 
his diwan, or consultative council. He nationalised the means of 
production, distribution and exchange by taking titular possession 
of all land, all taxes and all foreign trade. It is estimated that in 
the form of taxes or rents he secured to himself about five-sixths of 
the agricultural income of Egypt. He reorganised the method of 
taxation, eliminating the inquitous system by which a village was 
held responsible as a community for the taxes of its members. He 
pensioned off or otherwise removed the tax-farmers who had 
squeezed as much as they could for themselves out of the peasants 
against a fixed sum sent to the Government. Under Mohamed 
Aly’s management the omdehs collected the entire produce of the 
peasants, deducted from it the rents and taxes, sold the produce 
through the State organisation, and then paid the peasant his re- 
sidual share of the proceeds. There was still much for the peasants 
to complain of. Taxes were, as usual, flogged out of them and were, 
if anything, slightly higher than before. But their lot undoubtedly 
improved. Agricultural wages increased fourfold, whereas the cost 
of living, except for imported luxuries which the peasant could not 
afford, rose very little. There was order and security; no longer 
did predatory provincial overlords, grasping officials and maraud- 
ing nomads and bandits strip them bare. They got a fair price for 
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their crops, and in time the small farmer secured the right to trans- 
fer the holdings that Mohamed Aly leased to him, becoming to all 
intents and purposes a proprietor. 

All sectors of the national economy improved by the establish- 
ment of law and order. The farmers and peasants, responding to 
better conditions or driven by the courbash, cleaned ditches and 
canals, so that the Nile once again flowed over neglected fields. No 
less than 20,000 water-wheels — as many again as existed on the 
Nile — were installed. Altogether an extra million acres of land 
were brought into cultivation. The most important innovation in 
agriculture was the cultivation of the long-staple cotton, which 
Mohamed Aly directly encouraged, for it was destined to trans- 
form the whole economy of Egypt. Although in his reign the bene- 
fits were modest, today not less than 70 per cent of Egypt’s foreign 
trade depends on cotton. 

Mohamed Aly encouraged foreign trade by introducing a bi- 
metallic currency, establishing a stable rate of exchange and 
eliminating most of the difficulties which had handicapped com- 
merce with infidels. External trade would have developed further 
but for the protection he gave to his new industries. He spent £12 
million on national enterprises, which began the mechanisation of 
old crafts such as textiles and glass-making, and introduced the 
manufacture of heavy products such as armaments and machine 
tools. 

The progress that Egypt made under Mohamed Aly was not the 
accidental result of the activity of a bustling potentate. From the 
outset he was intent to make Egypt a modern state on the Euro- 
pean model, and then to take from the dying hand of the Ottoman 
Empire the hereditary authority of himself and his family in Egypt. 
The elimination of the Mamelukes, the creation of a strong central 
government, the concentration of revenues in his own hands and 
the rehabilitation of agriculture were all part of this overall plan. 
As revenues increased, the profits were invested in his great indus- 
trial enterprises and then in the formation of a powerful army. It 
was, from the first, essential to Mohamed Aly’s purpose that he 
should have an army capable of overcoming all the bands of mer- 
cenaries used by the Mamelukes and the Pasha, and eventually 
the Albanians he had used himself. He tried to form an army 
of Sudanese, but of the 20,000 he brought in chains down the 
Nile only 3,000 survived; he was therefore compelled to use his 
valuable Egyptian peasants. He employed French instructors to 
weld them into a capable fighting force, and by 1826 possessed 
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an army of 90,000 men with an artillery train equal to the best in 
Europe. 

He used the force obediently in the beginning to fight the battles 
of the Sultan of Turkey. His son Ibrahim, a brilliant field comman- 
der, led them into Arabia to suppress with appalling cruelty a re- 
volt of the Wahabis. His eldest son, Ismail — who was killed in 
the Sudan — and Ibrahim took his army down the Nile and ex- 
tended the frontiers of Egypt to Gondokoro. Again at the call of 
the Sultan, Ibrahim entered Greece to subdue the rebellious 
Greeks, which he did so thoroughly, sacking cities and shipping 
out slaves, that he shocked Britain and France into active and joint 
protest. The Sultan, who might have been expected to reward 
Mohamed Aly for these successful wars on his behalf, became in- 
creasingly anxious about his vigorous viceroy. He had good reason 
to be so. Mohamed Aly was well aware that he had the best army 
in the Empire and could demand his price if refused his reward. 
When he and the Sultan quarrelled, Ibrahim marched his peasant 
army north through Syria, and after defeating the Sultan’s forces 
in pitched battles at Homs, Beylan and Koniah, approached the 
gates of Constantinople. It was a warning from Russia, not from 
the Sultan, that turned Ibrahim back. Even so, the significance of 
this episode was recognised in Constantinople, and Mohamed Aly 
was given a firman for Syria. 

The servant of the Sultan was beginning to look like master, and 
he could have become master, for all that Turkey could have done 
about it. When Mohamed Aly demanded commercial indepen- 
dence of the Porte in 1838, Sultan Mahmoud, pronouncing him a 
traitor, sent the imperial army south under the able German 
General von Moltke. But victory went once more to Ibrahim’s 
peasants. Shortly afterwards the Sultan died and troubles broke 
out in Turkey. A disgruntled ex-vizier took the Turkish Navy to 
Alexandria, where he put it at the disposal of Mohamed Aly, and 
it appeared likely that the Turkish Army, which Ibrahim had so 
regularly trounced, would do likewise. The Ottoman throne 
seemed within Mohamed Aly’s grasp. 

Left to himself, he would probably have taken it; but the Euro- 
pean Powers, awakened to the importance of Egypt by the Napo- 
leonic adventure and by the increasing strength of the country, 
were far from indifferent to these events. Mohamed Aly, having 
recognised this fact quite early, and calculating that the British 
Navy on his doorstep was by far the greatest danger, built him- 
self a navy and sought the friendship of France. The British 
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Government, frowning on the curious evolution of Egypt into an 
empire, stretching from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, before ithad 
itself acquired status as anindependent nation, occupied Aden as an 
outpost in 1837. It was commerce, and not military adventure, 
however, that brought Britain and Egypt into collision. British 
commerce was directly affected by Mohamed Aly’s attempt to 
secure commercial independence of the Porte in 1838. In that year 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty was signed, giving Britain the right to 
trade in the Ottoman Empire against a tariff of not more than 3 
per cent. Mohamed Aly was not prepared to let this concession, 
which, by breaking his protective tariff system, would have 
sounded the death-knell of his struggling industries, apply to Egyp- 
tian territory. It was to secure his obedience that the Sultan sent 
General von Moltke into Syria. Britain would no doubt have wel- 
comed the victory of the Ottoman forces, and when this did not 
happen, and instead the Turkish Navy shortly afterwards went 
over to Mohamed Aly, Lord Palmerston embarked on an energetic 
diplomatic effort to check him. 

The Treaty of London of 1841 was the successful culmination of 
Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy. It also defined the net political 
achievement of Mohamed Aly by giving to him and to the eldest 
male of his line, under international guarantee, the right to govern 
Egypt. It therefore established within certain limits Egypt’s ad- 
ministrative independence of the Porte and confirmed that the 
Albanian adventurer had successfully established a dynasty of 
semi-independent viceroys. As the hereditary rights of himself and 
his family had been the principal object of Mohamed Aly’s foreign 
policy, the treaty was for him good value; but it also confirmed 
Egypt’s political subservience to the Porte and, by imposing a 
limitation of 18,000 men on the Egyptian Army, made certain 
that Ibrahim’s peasants would never again threaten to take Con- 
stantinople. Furthermore, the treaty provided that appointments 
to the senior ranks of the army must be approved by the Sultan, a 
provision which ensured for decades that the army would be com- 
manded by foreigners and lose a large part of its national charac- 
ter. Mohamed Aly was also called on to pay a fixed tribute to the 
Porte and to return both Syria and Crete to the Sultan. 

The limitations placed by the treaty on the sovereignty of Egypt 
could not, in any case, be avoided. The burden of his army, which 
numbered a quarter of a million men in 1836, his navy and his 
military adventures had become too great for the country; and it 
was still beyond the ability of Egypt to make war successfully 
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against a great Power. Half the income of the State was being 
spent on his armed forces and, what was perhaps worse, the coun- 
tryside, from which the real wealth of Egypt derived, was again 
deteriorating. As he strove to keep the money flowing to his forces, 
Mohamed Aly resorted to profiteering in his nationalised trading 
concerns and squeezing the peasants for more taxes. At the same 
time, the swollen ranks of the army drew more and more people 
away from their work on the farms. This service, hateful to home- 
loving Egyptian peasants, who disappeared from the family for 
many years or forever once they were called to the colours, was re- 
sisted with that bitter stubbornness which can be the most striking 
of their characteristics; they hid, or fled, or mutilated themselves 
to avoid service. The entire community of peasants and farmers 
were now sullen, and, in time-honoured manner, were again re- 
stricting production. Mohamed Aly was increasingly compelled to 
whip them to work on the canals and ditches and even to work on 
the State farms. These were difficulties that Mohamed Aly was 
possibly too weary to face, for at the time of the London Treaty 
he was already seventy-two. In 1847 he transferred the government 
to his son, Ibrahim, as regent. 

The London Treaty removed the intense pressure on Egypt’s 
economy caused by the army and by the artificial pace of indus- 
trialisation. The country could maintain without hardship a force 
of 18,000 men, and the return of the peasants to agriculture in- 
creased the available labour force and did much to restore the 
happiness of the countryside as a whole. Furthermore, the treaty 
brought Egypt into the 3 per cent tariff area of the Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty of Commerce of 1838. As Mohamed Aly anticipated, the 
flow of imported British goods damaged his industries. These in- 
dustries were neither efficient nor successful, despite the efforts of 
their foreign technicians and managers, because they depended 
mainly on unskilled labour and animal transport. This, it is true, 
was not important to Mohamed Aly, whose purpose was to drag 
Egypt by the shoe-straps out of the stagnation of centuries into the 
modern world; but it put a continuous burden on the country. The 
treaty certainly retarded the industrial development of Egypt, but 
it had the immediate effect of improving Egypt’s trade, the last 
major obstacle to which had been the protective tariff system. The 
reconsturction and development of Alexandria’s port, linked once | 
again to Cairo, also strengthened the commercial position of Egypt 
by making it a much more efficient link in the route to India. 


When, towards the end of Mohamed Aly’s reign, Lieutenant 
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Waghorn was given permission to organise the overland route 
through Egypt, the time necessary for the Indian mail was reduced 
toa month and 15,000 travellers began to traverse Egypt every year. 
In short, the treaty drew a sharp line across Mohamed Aly’s 
military and industrial ambitions, but enabled him to concentrate 
again on the internal development of the country. Before he died, 
the foundation stone of a barrage was laid at the bifurcation of the 
Nile just south of Cairo. While the original structure proved faulty 
the formulation of the plan was itself historic. The Nile, whose rise 
and fall had continuously enriched the soil of the valley, had 
known little greater man-made discipline than had been imposed 
on it in ancient Egypt, and when Mohamed Aly began his reign 
was under even less control than it had been at the time of the 
Ptolemies. Indeed, the degeneration of Egypt was most obviously 
reflected in the neglect of the life-giving river. Mohamed Aly ended 
that neglect by cleaning and reopening the disused canals, and 
this was, at bottom, the source of the wealth he created. State re- 
venues rose from less than £1 million to £3 million a year, and the 
population from less than 3 million to 4 million. But the bar- 
rage was more than just a renewal of old ways in the Nile: it was 
prophetic of the future great works which would rise along the 
length and breadth of its course in Egypt and the Sudan. In this 
and in the encouragement of cotton Mohamed Aly showed a 
visionary sense of Egypt’s future. Whatever its subsequent tribula- 
tion, Egypt never again turned back; the failure of most of the 
industrial experiments and the lapse of almost eighty years before 
they were renewed, the delay in pursuing systems of Nile control, 
bankruptcy and the predatory claims of creditors, did not com- 
pletely close the door on the techniques of the modern world. 
Mohamed Aly laid the foundations of modern Egypt. What he 
did not do was to fulfil the parallel ambitions of those Egyptian 
leaders who called him to power. They wanted him to emancipate 
the Egyptian people; but he, though he recognised the strength 
and importance of the Egyptian revolt at the turn of the century, 
used them for his purposes, and remained himself to the end an 
alien autocrat. Sheikh Sharkawy and Omar Makram wanted — to 
use the phrase of a century and a half later — to “‘Egyptianise’ the 
country, to be rid of the heretic, the infidel and the foreigner; the 
craftsmen desired security to work and prosper. Mohamed Aly 
turned more and more to the foreigners to train his armies, to 
build and manage his industries and to teach his young people the 
ways of the Western world. Far from restoring the country to its 
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orthodox Egyptian way of life, Mohamed Aly disrupted it. The 
sons of sheikhs were conscripted out of the Koranic schools and 
sent to the land of foreigners to learn the crafts of infidel people, 
while the Egyptian craftsmen, far from profiting by the new tech- 
niques, were socially and economically undermined by new indus- 
trial processes. Long before Mohamed Aly died there were many 
people who resented the fact that the new Egypt was falling more 
and more into the hands of foreigners. However much reason 
might explain the absolute need for foreign help to speed the 
development of the country, it was neither desired nor understood 
by the majority of the Egyptians. 

Mohamed Aly ruled as the leader of a caste of Turks and asso- 
ciated aliens, using to a great extent the inherited tribe of Coptic, 
Armenian, Jewish and Greek officials. Even the development of 
agriculture was in part due to the creation of a class of landowners, 
consisting of relatives, friends and followers, to whom he gave large 
uncultivated tracts of land. In the reclamation and farming of this 
land Egypt was certainly enriched, but the landowners themselves 
were enriched and strengthened and became the “Turkish’ aristo- 
cracy of Egypt. At the end of Mohamed Aly’s reign, Egypt con- 
sisted of a rich, alien ruling class and a bureaucracy which was also 
largely alien, a substantial and growing population of foreign 
traders and technicians, and a subservient population of Egyptian 
farmers and peasants, labourers, craftsmen and petty traders. The 
Treaty of London, by ensuring that the army was officered in its 
higher ranks by Turks and other foreigners, completed the defeat 
of the national movement. Thereafter the struggle of the Egyptian 
people was directed towards the elimination of this ruling class. It 
was logical — however incoherent the events themselves might ap- 
pear — that its first effort forty years later should be an attempt to 
secure the ‘Egyptianisation’ of the army; and that after another 
seventy years its revolution should come from Egyptian officers 
who revolted against the King, the Court, the landed aristocracy 
and the foreigners — in short, against the whole complex ruling 
class which owed its structure in no small degree to Mohamed Aly. 


x * * 


Ibrahim, who had fought his father’s battles and had managed 
Syria and his own estates harshly but with skill, died in November 
1848, a few months before his father. The succession went, in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the Treaty of London, to his son 
Abbas, the eldest of the line, who was by nature a Mameluke and 
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the worst kind of reactionary traditionalist. As a boy, he refused to 
learn foreign languages and rejected all European education; as a 
man, he preferred to live with his horses and dogs, and flogged and 
drowned his women; as a ruler, he enriched his palaces, impover- 
ished his peasantry and surrounded himself with Albanian and 
Mameluke guards, while at the same time he cut back the army to 
a few thousand men. Being of such a character, he naturally was 
among those who resented most strongly the infidel foreigner so 
well placed in Egypt by his grandfather and father. He turned his 
back on the foreign consuls and his face to the Caliph of Islam, the 
Sultan of Turkey. He swept away all the advisers Mohamed Aly 
and Ibrahim had assembled and closed all the schools of secular 
character. He eliminated the French influence his grandfather had 
relied on; but the British were favoured as friends of the Sultan 
and were granted during his reign the concession for the Alexan- 
dria—Cairo railway, which further improved communications with 
India. No doubt there were many Egyptians who welcomed this 
attack on the foreigner, but it was not animated by any more love 
for the Egyptians than had moved Mohamed Aly. The ‘Turkish’ 
landed gentry enjoyed again under Abbas the freedom to flog and 
oppress the peasants. The people of Egypt rejoiced when he was 
murdered by his own bodyguard. 

Abbas reigned only five years, and Said, who succeeded him in 
1854, was in many ways his opposite. He was a gargantuan comic 
character with some inherited Albanian cruelty, but he had been 
educated in Europe and was French in culture; he was therefore 
far removed from the obscurantism of Al-Azhar and much more 
westernised in his approach to the problems of Egypt than Moha- 
med Aly. He broke away from the Moslem reaction of Abbas and 
the economic experiments of his grandfather, both of which were 
impediments to European trade. He abolished the monopolies, 
exacted taxes in money instead of in kind, and restored private 
property in land. These acts were hailed by foreign communities 
as sensible modernisation of the Egyptian State, and the favour- 
able climate encouraged foreigners to flock to Egypt. Foreign trade 
certainly increased as a result, but the Egyptians and their country 
did not get adequate profit from it. The foreigners were protected 
by the capitulatory privileges exacted by the Powers from the 
Ottoman Empire; and whereas their trade could not be taxed, the 
goods they brought into the country killed what remained of the 
infant industrial life of the country. The private ownership of land 
established more firmly than ever the position of the landowners, 
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who continued to invest every penny spared from their extravagant 
living in the purchase of more land, so that industrial development 
was further thwarted. The collection of taxes in cash instead of in 
kind, side by side with the closure of the monopolies which had 
provided the small farmers with their marketing arrangements, 
left the countryside prey to the Greek moneylender and the foreign 
trader. The moneylender, travelling at the heels of the tax collec- 
tor, saved the peasant from the lash by giving him a loan to pay his 
taxes, and the foreign trader bought the crop at forced sale prices 
to enable the peasant to repay the moneylender. 

Said granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps the concession to build the 
Suez Canal which Mohamed Aly had refused and the British had 
opposed. De Lesseps had befriended Said when he was exiled to 
Paris by Abbas, and, presuming on their friendship in a manner 
that was not always too scrupulous, he talked Said into the enter- 
prise. At that moment Britain was engaged with France in the in- 
vasion of the Crimea, and therefore not well placed to oppose it. 
The concession consisted of a lease for ninety-nine years of valu- 
ble land and mineral rights, with a right to forced labour for four- 
fifths of the work. The construction was to take six years, the tolls to 
be fixed at ten francs per passenger or ton, and the profits divided 
as to 75 per cent to the shareholders, 10 per cent to the promoters 
and 15 per cent to the Egyptian Government. A loan of 200 million 
francs was floated in 1858, of which France subscribed half and the 
remainder was divided between Turkey and Egypt. Work began in 
1859. When Said died four years later, the scheme, instead of being ` 
near completion, was in difficulties. If Abbas gave the British the 
Cairo—Alexandria railway concession that Mohamed Aly had 
resolutely opposed, Said had permitted them to establish the Bank 
of Egypt. He also allowed Britain to send troops to the Indian 
Mutiny by the overland route from Alexandria to Cairo. 

In the behaviour of Abbas there had been evident a total dis- 
regard of the Egyptians which derived from his own lack of identi- 
fication with them, and Said, although his policies and attitudes 
were different, was in that respect like him. He encouraged the in- 
flow of foreigners, with all their special privileges which put them 
outside Egyptian control, and thereby enlarged the most enduring 
of Egypt’s difficulties. (The British were still able to justify their 
occupation of Egypt seventy years later by the need to defend these 
foreign communities.) Said was personally extravagant on the 
grand scale, and in this respect he set an example to his friend and 
successor, Ismail. His commitment to the Suez Canal resulted in 
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Egypt’s first public loan for £3,300,000 from Frohling and Gos- 
chen of London in 1862, at the ominous rate of 7 per cent taken 
at seventy-five.t In proportion to his opportunities, Said did as 
much as Ismail to hasten the subjection of Egypt to Britain, and 
the only reason that his reputation has stood high in the history of 
the period is that his policies suited the economic requirements of 
Europe. At the end of his reign, Egypt was once more completely in 
the hands of the Turkish ruling class and the foreign communities. 

Judged from the Egyptian point of view, there was no more 
disastrous and ill-timed act than Said’s granting of the concession 
for the Suez Canal to his friend M. de Lesseps. The concession 
itself was impossibly generous to the concessionaires, and resulted 
in such cruelties to the Egyptian workers that Ismail had later little 
difficulty in securing support for its revision. Nor could Egypt have 
hoped to get sufficient profits from the Canal to compensate for the 
loss of the transit trade, the value of which to Britain had been 
enhanced by the Cairo—Alexandria railway. The Canal was essen- 
tially a European requirement; Egypt stood to lose by it, and did. 
There can be no question that the Canal would have been dug in 
due course, but by that time either the Egyptians themselves or the 
British controllers might have been able to secure financial terms 
that Egypt could more easily support. As it was, Said negotiated 
the concession on the basis of assumed but illusory benefits to 
Egypt and in face of opposition from Britain, the most important 
maritime Power. The British Government at that time was content 
with the Cape route to India and the Egyptian overland route 
from the Mediterranean to Suez for the postal service. 

It was inevitable, however, that once the Canal was built, the 
British Government would seek to control so vital a link in com- 
munications with the East, which were of more importance to 
Britain than to any other country. The Canal, wrote George 
Young, ‘changed for the worse the relations between the British 
Empire and Egypt by shifting the main objective of British policy 
in the Near East from Constantinople to Cairo. Thereafter it 
would have been difficult for Egypt, even with the most diplomatic 
of princes and the most democratic of governments, to prevent the 
British Empire from guarding so vital and vulnerable a line of 
communication by garrisoning at least the Isthmus.’ By his domes- 
tic policy, Said set the stage for Ismail; and by his Suez Canal 
concession he set the stage for the British occupation. 


1 George Young, Egypt, estimates the foreign debt, including the floating 
debt, as £10 million at the death of Said. 
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Chapter 6 


the Great was absent from Abbas and Said. Whereas he had 

won for Egypt its status as a nation, they, each in his own 
way, threw away the birthright carelessly. Ismail, who followed 
Said, renewed the effort of Mohamed Aly, but, deprived of the 
possibility of military action by the limitations imposed on the size 
of his army, he was compelled to buy from the Porte what he 
could not win by force. He was Magnificent but never Great. 

Ismail, the grandson of Mohamed Aly by the soldier Ibrahim, 
was by no means magnificent in appearance. Untidy clothes hung 
on his short, ungainly body, which was topped with a grotesque 
head on which sat a tarbush large enough to cover two misshapen 
ears; his face was half covered with tufts of red beard and one eye 
wandered uncontrollably in its socket. His charm of manner and 
intelligence were, by contrast, remarkable, and people who met 
him bear witness to the power he could exert on everyone, from 
fellah to pasha and to Western potentate. He had been educated 
in Europe and had led a party in the palace in opposition to Abbas 
— a fact which had made it wise for him to exile himself in Con- 
stantinople until his friend Said became Viceroy. The westernised 
Said and Ismail were naturally congenial companions. 

On his own accession in 1863, Ismail began at once to work for 
the removal of those limitations on his country’s autonomy left by 
the Treaty of London. In the first year of his reign he had the un- 
precedented honour of entertaining the Sultan in Egypt, and 
humbly walked at the side of his master’s carriage as it drove 
through Alexandria. His first move after this mark of devoted alle- 
glance was to work for the right of succession of his eldest son, in- 
stead of the eldest male of the line which was the Ottoman law 
applied to Egypt by the London Treaty. The Sultan accepted the 
alteration in exchange for an increase of the annual tribute from 
400,000 to 750,000 Turkish pounds. The new firman, remarked 
Ismail, had consolidated the work of his grandfather, Mohamed 
Aly. In the course of the negouauons; Ismail also succeeded in 
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getting the Sultan to cede the ports of Suakin and Massawa to 
Egypt on payment of 50,000 Turkish pounds. 

Ismail, far from the end of his adroit demands, made representa- 
tions to the Porte carly in 1867 for a number of concessions 
amounting to a request for total sovereignty. He asked for the re- 
moval of the limitations on the size of his army, the right to appoint 
its officers, permission to conclude commercial treaties with foreign 
Powers and to nominate political agents to foreign Courts, and 
finally the grant to himself of the title of Khedive. Helped by the 
benevolent support given in Constantinople by the British Ambas- 
sador, he secured a firman which gave him the title, and the power 
to conclude administrative and commercial conventions and to 
initiate laws and regulations for the internal government of Egypt. 
The delighted Ismail was in the middle of a European tour at the 
time of the firman. He made another tour of the royal Courts of 
Europe the next year, during which he invited leading members of 
the royal families to the opening of the Suez Canal. But he did not 
even notify the Sultan of the opening of the Canal until after it had 
taken place. This was a far cry from the humble Viceroy walking 
at the side of his master’s carriage. The offended Sultan issued an- 
other firman in 1869 withdrawing the Khedive’s right to raise new 
loans or taxes without sanction of the Porte, insisting that the bud- 
gets of revenue and expenditure must be submitted to the Porte, 
and forbidding the building of ironclads without the permission of 
the Sultan. It took Ismail a great deal of bribery at Constantinople 
to undo this damage to Egypt’s position by the firman of 1869; but 
at last, in 1873, a new firman gave the Khedive the hereditary 
right to govern Egypt and the Sudan according to the law of pri- 
mogeniture, to enact all laws and decrees for internal government, 
to negotiate and contract loans and commercial treaties with 
foreign countries and to enlarge his army and navy at will. The 
only restrictions remaining on his sovereign powers were the pay- 
ment of tribute, the refusal of any right to appoint diplomatic re- 
presentatives to foreign Courts and the insistence that the building 
of armoured ships could be done only with the Sultan’s permission. 
In ten years Ismail had by diplomacy and hard cash — the 1873 
firman cost £1 million in presents alone — secured self-government 
for Egypt and almost complete independence of the Porte. 

One of Ismail’s first acts was to agree with the Porte and the 
British Government that the onerous conditions of the Suez Canal 
concession should be revoked. The Porte formally told him that 
the Canal should be used only for commercial purposes, that the 
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Company’s right to possess lands on both sides of the Canal should 
be withdrawn and that forced labour on the Canal should be 
abolished. The work of digging the Canal, which had begun on 
April 25th, 1859, kept 20,000 Egyptians busy continuously under 
threat of the courbash. The conditions of this forced labour were so 
bad, and so many of the workers died of exposure and underfeed- 
ing, that the Canal became an international scandal. Ismail got 
the 20,000 reduced to 6,000, who were henceforth paid for their 
work. While undertaking to meet the liabilities of Said in respect 
of the allotment of shares in the Company, he called for a com- 
plete revision of the concession; in particular, he sought the retro- 
cession of mineral rights and land adjoining the Canal which had 
been accorded the Company and of the rights which the Company 
possessed regarding the sweet-water canal which the Company had 
dug to serve Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. The concession ex- 
empted the Company from any fees or taxes, but entitled it to 
charge for the water used by the peasants along its banks. Ismail 
considered that these rights and the possession of land and minerals 
were incompatible with Egyptian sovereignty. The Suez Canal 
Company was at this time in danger of liquidation for lack of 
funds. M. de Lesseps, not averse to a little pressure in these mat- 
ters, secured assurances from the Emperor Napoleon III (whose 
wife Eugénie happened to be de Lesseps’ cousin) enabling him to 
tell the shareholders that the Emperor knew how to support his 
Government’s project. Thus fortified, the Company resisted the 
demands of Ismail and the Porte. Ismail, with a surprising display 
of innocence, referred the matter for arbitration to Napoleon III, 
who acceded to the Egyptian claims but assessed the indemnity to 
be paid to the Company for the rights it sacrificed at 84 million 
francs. This was just short of half the original capital of the Com- 
pany, so that Ismail, who was already committed to purchase half 
the shares, almost paid for the Canal himself. He secured immunity 
from any further claims by the Company by the payment of £3 
million, in settlement of which the Company agreed to take the in- 
terest on the Khedive’s shares until 1895. The Company was ex- 
tricated from its financial difficulties while Ismail paid for the 
Canal and got nothing in return. It is difficult to explain the finan- 
cial iniquities of these settlements except in the light of Ismail’s 
own megalomania. He himself continued to behave as though the 
Canal was a great personal triumph and is believed to have spent 
about £2 million entertaining as many of the royalty of Europe 


as he could assemble at the opening ceremonies — at which, 
a2 
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appropriately enough, the Empress Eugénie shared the triumph 
with him and de Lesseps. 

The Khedive looked on Egypt, rather in the manner of an en- 
lightened Mameluke, as a vast estate to be farmed and developed 
for himself and his family. If, on the one hand, he had no more 
compunction in squeezing the last farthing from the peasants than 
Mohamed Aly had in press-ganging them into his army, on the 
other, he was prepared to spend a great deal on development. The 
country therefore benefited to a remarkable extent during the 
early part of his reign. It has been said that he accomplished more 
in public works in sixteen years than any other king has done in 
any country in modern times. As late as 1876, on the eve of the 
crash, Egypt was described by the Cairo correspondent of The 
Times as a marvellous instance of progress. He transformed the 
centre of Cairo in time for the opening of the Suez Canal. Cairo 
and Alexandria were endowed with gas through a French com- 
pany, and another French company brought fresh water to the 
capital. During his reign, 910 miles of railway were laid, 500 
bridges built, 8,400 miles of canal dug and 5,000 miles of telegraph 
line laid. The privately owned postal service was reorganised as a 
public concern which secured Egypt’s admission to the Universal 
Postal Union in 1874. The town of Suez was developed to meet the 
needs of the Canal, and Alexandria was endowed with a fine 
modern harbour in which two miles of breakwater enclosed many 
acres of still and deep water. The modernisation of the lighthouses 
both on the Mediterranean coast and the Red Sea made the Egyp- 
tian light service equal to that of any in Europe. Ismail created a 
mercantile fleet with sixteen ships plying the Mediterranean and 
nine the Red Sea. In terms of stone, mortar and metal, Egypt 
leapt forward towards the modern world. 

Furthermore, in keeping with the modern State he was attempt- 
ing to create, the Khedive revived and enlarged the educational 
system of his grandfather. Mohamed Aly had introduced secular 
schools in Egypt and sent young men abroad to study largely to 
mect the needs of the army he was forming; but Ismail’s needs, 
which covered industry and almost every other aspect of the 
State’s progress, were greater. He divorced education from the 
War Department, revived the Higher Educational Council and 
restarted the educational missions abroad. In 1878 there were 
5,800 schools in Egypt, as compared with 185 in 1862, and whereas 
Mohamed Aly had been compelled to conscript pupils for his 
schools, in Ismail’s time there was keen competition to enter them. 
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Ismail’s reign had begun auspiciously, for the American Civil 
War from 1863 to 1865, and the resulting abolition of slavery, had 
damaged the American cotton trade and brought to Egypt an 
unprecedented boom. Egyptian cotton quadrupled in value and 
exports rose from £4 million to £14 million. Imports increased 
from £2 million to £5 million. Ismail, who had encouraged the 
trade boom by his personal ownership of one-fifth of the cultivated 
land and his direction, in the manner of his grandfather, of State 
trading in agricultural produce, shipping and sugar, seemed in 
those early years of his reign to have unlimited means. But after 
the civil war the American economy was steadily restored and the 
boom in Egypt subsided. Ismail turned to sugar to take up the 
slack in the cotton trade and built 180 miles of canal from Assiut 
to serve the sugar plantations. The experiment failed in its purpose 
and the pressure on Egyptian finances began steadily to exert 
itself. 

The period of booming income had been equalled by the con- 
comitant rash of reckless extravagance, not only by Ismail but by 
all the rich people of Egypt. In Europe it was the new age of 
money and investment; railways and steamship companies, banks 
and syndicates were eagerly scrambling to invest, and if Ismail in 
retrospect is revealed as the most spectacular of wild speculators, 
there were many others whose bubbles burst. The financial mar- 
kets of the world regarded Egypt in the 1860’s as one of the most 
promising fields for investment, for not only did there appear to be 
a promising future for the country, but investors in it had even 
greater privileges under the capitulation than they could get at 
home. The terms of the transactions which Ismail accepted with 
foreign dealers were ruinous to him and to Egypt and excessively 
profitable to the financiers. The State loans placed with Goschens, 
Bischofsheims and Rothschilds show that for a liability of £77 mil- 
lion, Egypt received £50 million and was burdened with the 
charges on the greater sum. Mr. Rivers Wilson calculated that the 
Alexandria harbour works could have been executed for half the 
£3 million actually paid for them. Furthermore, a large part of 
the loans went abroad again as profits to the foreign contractors. 

The great bankers in Europe realised at last that Egypt could 
not bear indefinitely the financial burden they were allowing it to 
shoulder, and counted in advance on the capitulatory privileges 
to give them their pound of flesh. As early as 1873 the revenues of 
the railways and royal domains had already been pledged, the 
funded debt was beyond the means of the country and, as the 
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Franco-Prussian War had prevented further loans, the floating 
debt had risen dangerously. To meet this situation, Ismail em- 
barked on the disastrous and ominous device of the moukabala, by 
which anyone could acquire his holding in fee simply by paying 
half of the next six years’ property tax. He raised £16 million by 
this means to fund the floating debt, and then raised another £2 
million by forced loan. Despite these arrangements, the Egyptian 
funds stood at 54 in 1875 and the Treasury Bills were being dis- 
counted at 30 per cent. When Ismail, at the end of all expedients, 
postponed payments on the debts in 1876, the cry to heaven from 
the creditors had to be answered, and a Commission of the Debt 
composed of French, Austrian and Italian representatives was 
formed to guard the interest of the foreign creditors. 

Britain at first refused to join, and despatched to Cairo a banker, 
Mr. Cave, who reported that Egypt could be made solvent. The 
British holders of the domain debt were dissatisfied, however, and 
they secured from the courts a decision allowing them to foreclose. 
They sent out a banker, Mr. Goschen, who secured terms on paper 
from the Khedive. But Ismail could no longer squeeze from the 
peasants the money needed for the debt annuities. He therefore 
appointed Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de Bligniéres as Financial 
Controllers with a degree of executive authority. They sat with 
the Debt Commission to inquire into the financial situation and 
the resulting report condemned the Government. At this, Ismail 
announced that he would become a constitutional ruler, and he 
appointed Mr. Rivers Wilson Minister of Finance and M. de 
Bligniéres Minister of Public Works. 

The British officials advocated the repudiation of the debt and 
financial reconstruction, but the French would not agree. The 
moment at which the foreigners might in all equity have saved 
Egypt from ruin thus passed. The Khedive appeared to realise at 
once that the issue was political as much as financial, and played 
his hand accordingly. His decision to rule constitutionally, while 
it divested him of his autocratic powers, laid the onus for the un- 
popular measure now required by the country squarely on the 
shoulders of the European ministers. Did Ismail, who was so con- 
scious of his grandfather’s example, recall his exploitation of 
Egypt’s national opinion of 1805? He at least knew that the for- 
eigners were all alike to the Egyptian people, whether they were 
financial vultures or irreproachable officials. The position of the 
European ministers was, to say the least, awkward, for they had 
the choice before them of repudiating the debt, as the British sug- 
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gested, or infuriating the Egyptian ruling class by new and heavy 
taxation and a drastic reduction of expenditure. Ismail, who had 
been excluded from the Council of Ministers, was quick to see that 
the French were unlikely to accept the first solution, and he pro- 
ceeded to intrigue with the notables and the army against the 
rapidly expanding foreign control. He let it be known that the 
Commission of Inquiry, while it proposed a scaling down of claims 
by 50 per cent and the reduction of interest on the debt to 5 per 
cent, also proposed a repudiation of liabilities to Egyptian land- 
owners and an increase of taxation. He told the army officers that 
retrenchment must inevitably mean a reduction in the services 
and the turning away of many officers. The first result of this 
khedivial campaign was an outbreak of angry agitation by the 
officers, who imprisoned the European Ministers and only released 
them in response to the dramatic intervention of Ismail himself. 
Ismail then demanded the restoration of his authority. This was 
refused and instead his son Tewfik was made President of the 
Council. 

Ismail must have been aware that he was by this time fighting 
for the throne, and he leaned dangerously towards the pan-Islamic 
fanaticism of his people by secretly agitating in favour of a con- 
stitution which he had promulgated in 1877 but which had re- 
mained a dead-letter. The European Ministers, he said, were go- 
ing to hand over the country to Europeans, to the detriment of the 
Moslem faith. The Ministers protested. Ismail responded by an- 
nouncing the formation of an all-Egyptian Ministry with Sherif 
Pasha, leader of a Liberal faction, as Prime Minister; Prince 
Tewfik resigned as President of the Council in accordance with 
his father’s plan. Major Baring, called on to resume his duties 
as Commissioner of the Debt, resigned, and so did other 
British officials. Nevertheless, Ismail told Sherif to frame a con- 
stitution and, in an effort to divide the foreign interests, he 
proposed a financial settlement more favourable to the creditors 
than the one known to be advocated by the Commission of 
Inquiry. 

The weakness of Ismail’s position lay in the fact that he turned 
to Egypt too late. The European creditors and their governments 
had treated him badly, but he had treated the people of Egypt 
abominably. He was a Turk surrounded by Turks (the generic 
term for the disparate foreign elements constituting the ruling class 
of Egypt) and he had ruled Egypt like a Turk. He, too, had 
squeezed the udders until they were dry, in order to preserve 
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standards of grandeur exceeding any to be found in Europe. 
Whereas Mohamed Aly had protected the country against all 
other factions, he had saddled it more than ever before with 
new and powerful foreign groups who dominated the country 
with writs and bills instead of with mercenary armies. The people, 
rich and poor alike, were sullen, and certainly little inclined 
to think that in saving him they were saving Egypt or Islam, 
neither of which had particularly engaged his attention in the 
past. 

The climax came as a result of the intervention of Bismarck, 
who accused Ismail of ‘an open and direct violation of an inter- 
national engagement’. This forced Britain and France to demon- 
strate their primary interest, and they called on Ismail to abdicate. 
The Khedive asked for 150,000 volunteers to save Egypt from the 
infidels, but the sullen, discontented army and country did not 
respond. The Sultan thereupon deposed him. On June goth, 1879, 
just as King Farouk was to do seventy-three years later, the Khe- 
dive Ismail embarked on a yacht called Mahroussa at Alexandria, 
taking with him a cargo of jewels but not the regret of the people 
of Egypt. 


* * x 


Ismail sinned and was sinned against, and neither for him nor 
the people who exploited him can much be said in extenuation. 
Whatever estimate is made of his material contribution to Egypt, 
it is clear that he ensured the subjection of his country to Europe 
and eventually to Britain. From the moment that Ismail secured 
Egypt’s administrative independence of the Porte and his dynastic 
rights in Egypt, his need was so to conduct himself that he eased 
rather than increased the bonds which bound him to the foreign 
population and their countries. Instead, he tied the knots tighter 
than ever, and when he abdicated the agencies of international 
control which were to bedevil Egypt to great or little extent for 
more than half a century were already established. The bonds 
were not all of his making. The most important and most enduring 
were the capitulations. They were applied to Egypt as part of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Empire, being unable to organise itself to 
meet the rising commerce of Europe, made provision for the pro- 
tection of foreigners in Moslem countries against the penalties im- 
posed on non-believers, so that commercial enterprises would be 
encouraged to trade and inyest capital. The rights granted were: 
freedom to live and do business in Egypt; religious freedom; ex- 
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emption from taxes normally imposed on non-Moslems; protec- 
tion from the civil and military authorities, who were denied the 
right to enter the foreign quarters; and freedom from Ottoman 
courts, which meant that foreigners were tried in their own con- 
sular courts. As long as Turkish power was adequate, these exten- 
sive privileges served their purpose without undue hardship to the 
Ottoman territories, but by the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the application of the capitulations in Egypt had already been 
extended to a point producing judicial confusion and flagrant in- 
justices to the people of the country. In Ismail’s time the capitula- 
tions were a scandal. The consular courts of most of the fourteen 
countries enjoying the privileges considered it their appointed task 
to protect their nationals, so that it became almost impossible to 
secure a conviction against a foreigner in either civil or criminal 
cases. The foreign quarters, which could not be entered by the 
Egyptian authorities, became the haven of criminals who not only 
pursued their own illicit trade but also lent their foreign status to 
Egyptian criminals who took shelter in them. When it is realised 
that in the main cities the proportion of the foreign population to 
the Egyptians was anything up to 1 in 12, and that over the coun- 
try as a whole it totalled about 90,000, it can be seen that serious 
inroads into the equity and security of life in Egypt had been made 
by the capitulations. Furthermore, not one of those 90,000 was 
liable for taxation. Ismail, like everyone else in Egypt, recognised 
the evils and secured towards the end of his reign a modification 
of the judicial system by the introduction of the Mixed Courts. 
This system of justice became, in time, of great value to the coun- 
try, but for some years it had attendant evils. For whereas it had 
only been those cases in which the foreigner was defendant that 
went before the consular court, and those in which he was plaintiff 
against an Egyptian went before the native courts, once the Mixed 
Tribunals were introduced, all civil and commercial cases were 
tried by them. As a result, the Egyptian involved in civil litigation 
against a foreigner found himself always before a court in which 
the majority of judges were European. What is more, the Powers 
who had judges in the early Mixed Courts were not always as 
concerned with the justice of the cases as with the national interests 
concerned. It came about, therefore, that the beneficent intention 
of eradicating some important evils of the consular courts was 
frustrated, and mixed jurisdiction became another instrument of 
foreign control in Egypt. 

The Suez Canal made it certain that the maritime Powers, and 
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above all Britain, would seek to control Egypt. When M. de Les- 
seps glorified the Suez Canal in a speech to the French Academy, 
M. Renan retorted: ‘The isthmus cut becomes a strait, a battle- 
field. A single Bosphorus has hitherto sufficed for the troubles of 
the world; you have created a second and much more important 
one. In case of naval war it would be of supreme interest; the point 
for the occupation of which the whole world would struggle to be 
first. You have marked the field of the great battles of the future.’ 
The cutting of the Canal made Egypt more important than Turkey 
to Great Britain and the need to protect the Canal justified to the 
British, for more than seventy years, their occupation of Egyptian 
territory. It is, of course, certain that the Canal would have been 
cut sometime; but Said and Ismail, from folly or ambition, made 
sure that it was built at the worst possible time for Egypt, when 
it was helpless before Europe, and on the worst possible terms. 
Had it been demanded later by the maritime Powers to meet the 
growing need of steamships, Egypt could have bargained for a 
price, instead of paying for it in money and sweat; as it was, the 
great Canal was a financial failure as long as sail was preponder- 
ant. 

The capitulations, the Mixed Courts, the Suez Canal, the very 
burden of too many foreigners, had their genesis in history, and 
Ismail, at most, played only a part in encouraging some of their 
worse aspects. But by his financial mismanagement and his gross 
extravagance he led to the creation of organs of financial control 
which made the country in some degree subject to most of the 
countries of Europe. Although it can be reasonably argued that 
the much-publicised personal extravagance of the magnificent 
Ismail accounted for less than £15 million of the £100 million of 
debt he accumulated, and that £16 million were due to financing 
the Suez Canal and £2 million more the result of suppressing 
slavery in the Sudan in accordance with Europe’s wishes, the fact 
remained that, whatever the purpose of his spending, it was 
persisted in long beyond any reasonable limits. He ceased to 
be master in his own house six years before his abdication. The 
Commission of the Debt, or ‘the Caisse’, charged with the task 
of receiving revenue set aside for the service of the debt, acquired 
immense powers over the financial management of the State, and 
the right to sue the Egyptian Government before Mixed Courts in 
which Europeans predominated. The Dual Control of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson and M. de Bligniéres was imposed a few months after the 
Caisse. Ismail, in short, put a bankrupt Egypt into receivership, 
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and his son Tewfik, who followed after him, came in financial fet- 
ters to his throne. Egypt had entered the modern world; it had 
roads, bridges, telegraphs, ships, harbours, trade — the material 
paraphernalia of the emerging industrial age; the practical side of 
Mohamed Aly’s ambition was well on its way to fulfilment; but all 
had been wrought at the exorbitant price of real subjection to 
foreigners. 
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Chapter 7 


expressed in the revolt of the notables against the Pasha of 

the Porte was stirring again in the reign of Ismail. The 
sheikh from Al-Azhar, teaching his Koranic rote in the village 
kuttub, was imparting a sense of injustice to the sufferings of the 
common people. The simmering ideas of the Arab Middle East, 
which were later to produce the movement of revolt against the 
tyranny of Sultan Abdul Hamid, hardly touched Egypt, and it was 
not until the British occupation made the country a haven for 
liberal thinkers that the fusion of Egyptian and Arab national 
thought began. Egypt shared in the evolution of these ideas, but 
the Cairo movement was more Egyptian than Arab, because the 
subjection of the Egyptians to Constantinople was indirect, and 
usually negligible in comparison with the despotism practised by 
their own rulers. The Egyptians, in short, had their own Turks —a 
khedive and a ruling caste; and when the khedive lost his despotic 
power, they got another form of foreign rule as target for their 
national resistance. The Arabs fought Turkish despotism; the 
Egyptians fought their own Turks and then the British occupation. 
In the closing period of Ismail’s reign the fountain-head of 
nationalist thought was the same for both movements. Jemal el- 


T= Egyptian national movement which in 1805 had been 


Din el-Afghani, Islamic preacher, was exiled for his opinions from ` 


Constantinople in 1871 and came to Al-Azhar. He taught that all 
progress could be reconciled with and was revealed in Islam, and 
that the whole of Islam should be united under one caliph, no 
matter what his nationality, as long as he was capable of ruling 
his territories. He was at once reactionary in his acceptance of 
autocratic overlordship and his return to the principles of Islam, 
and liberal in his demand for progress and reform within the body 
of Islam. His influence was considerable in the Moslem world, and 
particularly in Egypt, where his powerful personality was exerted 
on the pupils and teachers of Al-Azhar. The Azharists, drawn from 
all parts of the Arab world, carried his message with them when 
they returned home. The larger number naturally went out to the 
kuttubs attached to the mosques in the towns and villages of Egypt, 
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where the message of Jemal el-Din, having lost much of its mean- 
ing in course of transmission, acquired the simpler character of an 
Islamic revival. Even in this some of el-Afghani’s meaning was 
lost. The simple people of the Nile valley identified Islam as ‘of 
them’, that is, not of the Copts, nor of the Greeks, the Circassians 
or the other Christian foreigners, who were, as it happened, 
allied as friends or servants to the oppressive Turkish ruling 
class. 

The ideas, incoherent though they were, had their impact on the 
army, where the subservience of the Egyptian was most obvious. 
While the fellaheen provided the rank and file of the army and a 
large number of the regimental officers, the higher ranks were 
drawn from the Turks, Circassians and Albanians, and the lan- 
guage used in the service was Turkish. The army, beneath the 
superstructure of high officers, expressed the feelings of the vil- 
lages, and was, furthermore, the only place where those feelings 
were assembled. Just as industrial areas pool the discontent of 
workers, ready for the trained communist to work upon, so in the 
socially backward conditions of Egypt the army of peasants, with 
its native officers, gave Egyptian national feeling its chance of self- 
expression. Only there could the inchoate grievance of the Egyp- 
tians acquire purpose and leadership. 

Nationalism was also impregnated with the ideas of the edu- 
cated and half-educated ‘young Turks’ of Egypt, for it was inevit- 
able that all the ruling groups welded by Mohamed Aly into a 
homogeneous and rich landowning class should begin to identify 
themselves with Egypt. It is true that their economic status kept 
them apart from the Egyptian people and that they preserved 
their aristocratic separation by using the Turkish language and 
acquiring the French language; but they were no longer factions 
within a State but part of the State. Egypt, indeed, was their 
Egypt. By the time Ismail had brought the country to bankruptcy, 
the younger generation of these Turks were at one with the non- 
Turkish groups in opposition to the primacy of the Sultan of Tur- 
key and to the Khedive, and were more conscious than the Egyp- 
tians of the need for constitutional reform. The young Turks, 
whose contact with Europe and the Europeans was greater than 
that of the Egyptians, drew their concepts of reform largely from 
Western ideas; the Egyptians drew them directly, although not 
exclusively, from the reforming character of el-Afghani’s teach- 
ings. This contact between the two sections of national revival in 
Egypt was one means by which Western thought was injected into 
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Middle Eastern nationalism. The contact was, nevertheless, super- 
ficial. No real integration could take place because the young 
Turks were in essence the progressive wing of the ruling class, 
whose social privileges they were out to strengthen politically, 
whereas the non-Turks were concerned to secure changes that 
would ‘Egyptianise’ the State. Turk and non-Turk could work to- 
gether up to the point of constitutional reform, but beyond that 
their interests diverged. 

The National Constitutionalist Party, led by Sherif Pasha, ad- 
vocated a Western democratic constitution adapted to Eastern 
needs — a formula which could mean almost anything in terms of 
ultimate intention — and represented the movement for political 
reform. It was able to make de facto alliance with the Egyptian 
officers in the army. 

When Ismail abdicated, the constitutionalists, like almost every- 
one else in Egypt, were content to see him go. They did not wel- 
come government by foreigners, but their sort of resistance, how- 
ever inconvenient it was to the Dual Control, was not seriously 
feared. It was civilised political agitation which could be related 
to the ideas of Europeans seeking to save Egypt — and thereby to 
recover their loans. The ideas of Jemal el-Din el-Afghani were 
much more dangerous to the Christian foreigners, in that they 
called for a revival of Islam as a united force under the caliphate. 
The movement seemed likely to generate a fanaticism which 
would endanger the very existence of the foreigners in Egypt. It 
was politically unacceptable because it clashed with the interest of 
Britain and France, both of which paid lip-service to the Sultan’s 
rights in Egypt, but could not contemplate an Ottoman or any 
other Islamic empire active or effective in the Middle East. One of 
the first acts of the Dual Control, therefore, was to persuade the 
Khedive Tewfik to expel the Afghani from the country. 

The Sultan Abdul Hamid sought to take advantage of Ismail’s 
abdication by repealing the firman establishing the succession to 
the throne, but the British and the French successfully defended 
the rights of Tewfik and his family. So far the two Powers were at 
one with common opinion in the country, for there were few, other 
than the most conservative elements in the dominant Turkish 
minority, and the senior army officers, who still supported the Sul- 
tan. But this reassertion of the status quo regarding the khediviate 
could not halt the increasing nationalist agitation. The Dual Con- 
trol was in a difficult position. On the one hand it was afraid of, 
and opposed, the popular movement stemming from Al-Azhar and 
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the villages and represented by the Egyptian officers; on the other, 
its programme for rehabilitating the country’s agriculture com- 
pelled it to defend the rights of the fellaheen, and this brought it 
into conflict with the economic interests of the young Turks. Nor 
could the authority of the Dual Control be disguised. The Khedive, 
young and inexperienced, could not impose the personal authority 
of the ruler; the Control had, in fact, rejected the Sultan’s proposal 
that the much more able Prince, Abdul Halim, should be made 
khedive. With the pliant Tewfik in its hands, the Dual Control 
was ruling Egypt. This was in keeping with the policy of Britain 
and France. Britain was already concerned with the protection of 
its communications in the Canal and the French were actively 
building an empire in North Africa. (They seized Tunisia in 1881.) 
British understanding of the situation might have been clearer if 
Major Baring had not been transferred to India in 1880. Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, another British official from India, who replaced 
him, while recognising the moderation of the Constitutionalists, 
was only concerned to keep them out of alliance with the Egyptian 
officers, in whose agitation he could only see the seeds of a minor 
Indian Mutiny. All the factors in the situation combined, in short, 
to underline the authority of the agents of the Powers and to 
isolate the Egyptian movement. 

The Constitutional Nationalists, under Sherif, successfully op- 
posed the reinstatement of European ministers or the granting to 
them again of any executive powers in the State. The Egyptian 
Government, however, was not allowed to dismiss the foreign 
officials, so that the Europeans’ advisory and consultative func- 
tions in the Cabinet were as decisive as ever. For example, the 
Caisse, presided over by Mr. Rivers Wilson, was responsible for the 
payment of the debt, so that, in so far as the debt was concerned, 
the European Control represented the Egyptian Government and 
the European Caisse the creditors. In addition, the British and 
French Consuls-General gave advice and instructions with all the 
authority of their Governments behind them; and the situation 
was not improved by the fact that they were rivals rather than 
partners in the influence they exerted. 

The Constitutional Nationalists submitted a constitution to 
Tewfik, who rejected it, and Sherif Pasha thereupon resigned. A 
new ministry was formed under the pro-British Turk, Riaz Pasha, 
with the reactionary and hated Osman Rizky as Minister of War. 
It contained two Constitutionalists, one of them being Mahmoud 
Sami Bey. The Constitutionalists, who were intent on political 
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action, were driven closer to the Egyptian officers. When on May 
2oth, 1880, a petition for a redress of grievances regarding pay and 
promotion was presented by two colonels, Ahmed Bey Arabi and 
Abdul Aal, Sami Bey was almost certainly behind them. The 
French Agent supported the colonels’ claims and the Khedive 
cautiously toyed with them through a peasant officer who had 
risen to be his A.D.C. But the two colonels were not simply con- 
cerned with their own grievances, and they went in person before 
the enraged Riaz Pasha to demand the dismissal of Osman Rizky. 
The action was courageous, for, as Riaz Pasha angrily pointed out, 
they could be hanged for it. Tewfik summoned the Council of 
Ministers, who decided to arrest the colonels. This decision pre- 
cipitated the army revolt. 

Arabi and Abdul Aal went boldly to Kasr el-Nil Palace, where 
they were, as they expected, arrested. A regiment of their peasants 
followed hard on their heels and, after throwing the court-martial 
into confusion before it could decide whether to execute or expel 
the two colonels, marched off with them in high fettle. Osman 
Rizky resigned and Sami Bey, who was the bridge between the 
Constitutionalists and the colonels, was made Minister of War in 
his place. Riaz would also have been compelled to resign except 
for British intervention. The British Consul-General’s influence, on 
the other hand, was exerted in favour of meeting the claims of the 
colonels in so far as they concerned army conditions. 

The Kasr el-Nil incident gave new life to the Constitutional 
Nationalists, whom the Khedive thought he had consigned to 
oblivion when he rejected the Sherif constitution and inveigled 
two of them into a reactionary Cabinet. Arabi had become a 
national hero overnight and the Constitutionalists used him to 
press for their policy. Even the Khedive Tewfik, whose docility hid 
a talent for intrigue, insured his future by some back-stage support 
for Arabi. 

Ahmed Bey Arabi, the son ofa village sheikh, had been educated 
at Al-Azhar and had at one time been A.D.C. to the Viceroy Said. 
Even Sir Auckland Colvin, not the most sympathetic of observers, 
said Arabi was a man who ‘spoke with great moderation, calmness 
and caution, is sincere and resolute, but not a practical man’. He 
is described as a big, simple, slow man, but honest and sincere, and 
he was impressive as a speaker in the manner of the religious ora- 
tors who so pleased the unsophisticated mass of Egyptians. He 
spoke for the inarticulate body of Egypt, and drew his support not 
only from the peasant army but also from the small towns and 
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villages of Egypt. He was the first of his type in the history of 
modern Egypt to raise his voice against authority, and for that 
reason his shortcomings and failure are forgiven by Egyptian 
Nationalists. He set an example. Ever after, any man who came 
from the peasantry — like the great Zaghloul — could rely on the 
support of towns and villages of Egypt. With the emergence of 
Arabi, the Egyptian people for the first time became, in halting 
fashion, articulate. 

Arabi recognised that the Egyptian regiments alone possessed 
the power to demand the rectification of political and other griev- 
ances. He was neither a pettifogging mutineer nor, as the British 
Press came to represent him, a bloodthirsty fanatic out to slit the 
throat of the foreign infidel. His protest, expressing the feelings if 
not always the articulate ideas of the Egyptian people, was 
directed against the Turkish pashas who occupied every civil, 
social and military position of importance and were ruining the 
country by their corruption and despotism. It was, naturally, op- 
posed also to domination by foreigners; but this opposition came 
second to the revolt against the ruling caste in Egypt, and the 
European states might have been able to find a new relationship 
with Egypt through the Arabi movement. When they broke with 
it, they broke with Egypt; and this for Britain spelled decades of 
struggle against the Egyptian national movement. 

Strengthened by his victory at Kasr el-Nil Palace, Colonel Arabi 
put forward new demands which reflected the policy of the Con- 
stitutionalists and had probably been drafted by Sami Bey. These 
demands were for a constitution and social reform, the restoration 
of the army to a strength of 18,000 men, abolition of the corvée, 
restriction on usury and the proper regulation of water rights. The 
internal situation was by this time confused. The Khedive, al- 
though pretending support for the colonels, was opposed to them. 
Arabi’s suspicions of his ill-will were confirmed when Tewfik ap- 
pointed his brother-in-law, Daoud Pasha Yeghen, a Circassian of 
the most ruthless type, as Minister of War in place of Sami Bey. 
Arabi was convinced that the Khedive intended to have him mur- 
dered. Once again he and his fellow colonels put their regiments 
on the march, this time to Abdin Palace. Sir Auckland Colvin did 
his best to persuade Tewfik to let his Circassian guard arrest and 
shoot Arabi. Tewfik, not the man for this sort of boldness and, 
furthermore, tired of Riaz Pasha, whom the British supported, 
capitulated once again to Arabi. Sherif Pasha was recalled to office 
and the Chamber of Notables was convoked. The army, having 
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first secured the reinstatement of Sami Bey as Minister of War, 
promised to support the constitution. 

The aims of the Arabi movement were incompatible with the 
control that Britain — and France — intended to maintain. The 
' officers’ demand for the restoration of the army to 18,000 men 
meant doubling the army estimate and therefore ran counter to 
the plans of the Caisse for ensuring that the debt charges were met. 
The political circumstances of both Powers drove them more and 
more towards intervention; Britain because the Liberals had just 
won an election after a campaign heavily charged with anti-Turkish 
propaganda, and the French because they were in trouble in 
Tunisia — another part of the Ottoman Empire — and did not want 
to see an alliance between Egypt and the Sultan. This seemed pos- 
sible at the time. The Khedive had asked the Sultan to send twenty 
Turkish battalions and Arabi had asked him for support in getting 
rid of Tewfik. Both wrongly calculated that the British and French 
would support Ottoman power. Whereas the Sultan sent a mission 
to Egypt, the British and French sent cruisers to Alexandria. The 
lines of conflict were drawing themselves rapidly and sharply. 
Although on this occasion the cruisers withdrew and the more ex- 
treme sections of the Egyptian Press were suppressed, the colonels 
remained a power in the land, with both Tewfik and the Dual 
Control in conflict with them. 

The Khedive might have been willing to make terms with the 
Constitutionalists, but he was not prepared to take any risks. As 
long as he kept himself out of trouble, the Dual Control, being un- 
willing to accept Ottoman authority, was compelled to support 
him as the constitutional foundation for all its acts. The Control 
was opposed to the Constitutionalists, who demanded that the 
Chamber of Notables should have full rights over that half of the 
budget not reserved for debt repayment, as against the Control’s 
claim to direct the whole budget. The British Government was in- 
clined to compromise, but Gambetta’s Ministry in France was not, 
and it persuaded Britain to present with France a joint note. This 
note informed the Government that the two Powers considered 
that the Khedive Tewfik alone ensured order and prosperity in 
the country and they would unite their efforts to oppose any in- 
ternal or external actions which might menace the established 
order in Egypt. This meant that Britain and France were a hair’s 
breadth from occupation of Egypt, for they had at once rejected 
the Sultan, the Constitutionalists and the Arabists, and based 
themselves solely on the Khedive and the conservative ruling 
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class, none of whom commanded any support in the country. The 
Nationalists were irretrievably alienated and any hope of constitu- 
tional compromise with Sherif Pasha was ended. 

The Nationalists were powerful enough in the Chamber to sus- 
tain the demand for full budgetary control, and again the French 
Government refused to compromise. The Powers sent another 
joint note stating that the Chamber could not vote on the budget 
without infringing the decrees establishing the Control. This 
strengthened the extremists’ influence in the Chamber. The Khe- 
dive was compelled to dismiss Sherif Pasha, who, in the evolution 
of the movement, was now too conservative, and appoint Sami 
Bey Prime Minister, with Colonel Arabi as Minister of War. The 
only member of the Cabinet not a Nationalist was Mustapha 
Fehmy, who held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

Both Colvin and Malet reported to the British Government that 
the financial structure erected in Egypt was now at the mercy of 
Arabi. The atmosphere in London had by this time changed; any 
desire to compromise which had been manifest earlier had given 
way before pressure to intervene and a violent Press campaign 
against Arabi (who was accused of planning the massacres of the 
British in Egypt). The Nationalist movement was being driven as 
much by the acts of the Khedive and the European Powers as by 
any plan of its own into an extreme position. This put a severe 
strain on its uneasy alliance with young Turks. Sherif Pasha and 
many others were against militant nationalism, because they were 
not really against the established order on which their own privi- 
leged position depended. They realised as well as the conservative 
Turks that the victory of the colonels would mean something 
much more fundamental than constitutional reform. In these cir- 
cumstances, the right wing of the Nationalist movement was in- 
clined to compromise with the foreigners and the Khedive; the 
extreme wing, reverting to cl-Afghani, decided to work with the 
Sultan, Caliph of Islam, for the deposition of the Khedive. The 
Sultan was already in touch with Arabi. The French and British 
Governments considered working in concert with the Sultan, but 
he proved unwilling to join with Christian Powers against the pan- 
Islamic movement. The national movement, in short, had become 
both military and Moslem in character and had begun, almost by 
accident, to fight for the liberation of Egypt. The dangers which 
at first existed only in the imagination of the foreigners began to be 
real, as the Sheikh el-Islam and fiery orators preached the jihad 
against the infidels. 
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Arabi, at the same time, and as the gulf between him and the 
Sherif Pasha element in the Nationalist movement widened, began 
to work for the removal of non-Egyptian officers in the army. In- 
deed, the Powers and the Khedive had made it obvious that there 
was no future for the Egyptian movement. On May goth British 
and French warships arrived off Alexandria and the Consuls 
ordered the dismissal of the Ministry and the deportation of Arabi 
and the two colonels. The Government promptly resigned and 
denounced Tewfik, who, being afraid of an uprising in Cairo and 
as little inclined as the Sultan to appear at the head of a crusade 
against the pan-Moslems of Egypt, reinstated the Government in 
response to petitions from the Ulema, the Notables and leading 
Christians. As a result of this abortive ultimatum from the Powers, 
Arabi’s position advanced a further stage: he became in effect the 
ruler of Egypt, and Tewfik was powerless to oppose him. The Sultan 
cautiously sent two missions, one to Tewfik, that is, to the foreign 
Powers whose warships were at Alexandria, and the other to Arabi. 

On June roth fifty Christians, including a British naval officer, 
were killed and the British Consul was injured in rioting at Alexan- 
dria. Although Arabi’s regulars restored order, he was considered 
in England to have been responsible for the tragedy. [The indict- 
ment on this count had to be dropped when later he came to trial. 
Arabi had everything to lose by this event, whereas the Khedive 
Tewfik stood to gain by Christian intervention against the militant 
Nationalists. There is no proof that the Khedive was implicated, 
but the person primarily responsible was almost certainly a Circas- 
sian, Omar Lutfy, the Governor of Alexandria.] Arabi was, as a 
result, forced to concede something to the Christian Powers, and 
as part of his peace pact with Tewfik, Mahmoud Sami relinquished 
his post to an anti-militarist. The Powers were now anxious to put 
an end to the whole Nationalist movement, in the name of good 
order, and they held a conference with the Sultan of Constanti- 

` nople to persuade him to send his own troops to Egypt. 

Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in command of the British 
naval squadron, demanded that Colonel Arabi should stop build- 
ing earthworks in Alexandria. This work, first begun in May, had 
been halted on the orders of the Sultan and then restarted by 
Arabi. He had also reinforced the Alexandria garrison, and 
furthermore called for a levée en masse. The British Government 
ordered Admiral Seymour to destroy the earthworks and silence 
Alexandria batteries if they opened fire. No work was taking 
place at the earthworks on July 6th, but three days later, on 
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receiving information that the work had recommenced, the 
Admiral informed the consuls that he would open fire within 
twenty-four hours unless all the forts were surrendered.t The 
Powers and the Porte were also informed. Despite a request from 
the Porte for more time to consider the ultimatum, fire was opened 
early on July 11th. By 5 p.m. the forts had been wrecked, and the 
Egyptian army then withdrew from the city, leaving it to the 
flames and the mobs, who murdered a number of Europeans. 
British Marines, who landed next day, restored order.” 

The first effect of the British attack was to clarify finally the 
political alignment inside Egypt. Tewfik took shelter in Ras el-Tin 
Palace in Alexandria under the protection of British guns and was 
joined there by the notables, including Sherif Pasha and the right 
wing of the Constitutionalists. The popular, or Egyptian party, 
was now clearly on its own, and this made it much easier for 
Britain to represent its action, as Gladstone did, as a crusade 
against anti-Christian anarchical forces. The disorders were in 
fact exaggerated; and for the remaining two months before the 
Nationalists were defeated no further disorders akin to those of 
Alexandria were allowed by Arabi to occur. 

Gladstone, under pressure from the Opposition, held firm to the 
policy of intervention, whereas the French Government withdrew 
from it. He ordered 5,000 men from India and 15,000 from Eng- 
land to restore peace and order in Egypt. The first attack by a 
small British force was repulsed at Kafr el-Dawar, outside Alexan- 
dria, where the Egyptians had strong positions. But Colonel Arabi, 
whatever his patriotism and sincerity, was no general. Strong 
points planned at Kafr el-Dawar, and at Tel el-Kebir, between the 
Suez Canal and Cairo, had not been built and he delayed block- 
ing the Canal itself until too late. General Sir Garnet Wolseley 
landed his forces at Ismailia (despite M. de Lesseps’ assurance to 


1 The Egyptians contend that this information was given to the Admiral by 
Mr. John Ross of Alexandria, a merchant who coaled the fleet, and that the 
work on the forts had not been restarted; they imply, in short, that the British 
community in Alexandria deliberately provoked the action by the British war- 
ships. $ 

2 The bombardment and landings almost brought down the British Govern- 
ment, and Bright resigned. Gladstone, defending the events in the House of 
Commons, set an example of neat distinction for Sir Anthony Eden in 1956, 
when he stated that Britain was not engaging in war with Egypt, but in ‘opera- 
tions of war’. In another respect the situation in Britain resembled that at the 
time of the Suez landings, for the Press, which had been so violent and provoca- 
tive over Arabi and the Nationalists, lost its unanimity once the bombardment 
took place. 
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Arabi: ‘Make no attempt to intercept my Canal. I am there. Not 
a single British soldier shall disembark without being accompanied 
by a French soldier. I answer for everything’). In the first engage- 
ment at Kassassin, the Egyptians acquitted themselves well before 
withdrawing, but at Tel el-Kebir Wolseley’s forces surprised them 
as they slept and, after they had fought with great courage and 
determination, 10,000 of them were left dead on the field. The 
Egyptian movement was smashed at that battle, for the only 
strength it could muster against the entrenched power of the Khe- 
dive and the aristocracy was the army which had been destroyed. 
A small unit of British dragoons took the surrender of Arabi and 
Cairo at the same time. On September rst the Khedive issued the 
laconic decree, ‘The Army is dissolved’. Arabi was exiled,! a few 
Nationalists were executed and some were imprisoned. 

The British had entered Egypt, and they were not to leave until 
seventy-two years later, when they came to terms with a new mili- 
tary movement that succeeded where Arabi failed. Never in those 
seven decades were the British able to come to terms with the 
forces rejected and then crushed in 1882. 


1 Arabi was later allowed to return to Egypt with a pension of £1,000 a year, 
on which he lived pleasantly in Cairo, and could be seen, a placid and forgotten 
gentleman, driving around Cairo in his carriage at the fashionable hour. 
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other than the right of conquest, and as the years passed it 
was more and more argued in Britain that a protectorate 
should be declared over the territory. The British Government was 
not only at pains to disavow any intention of doing so, but several 
times gave pledges to evacuate that were at once incompatible 
with Britain’s imperial position and, in the eyes of the Powers, the 
Sultan and the Egyptian people, seemed charged with the inten- 
tion to deceive. Because of these promises to evacuate, wrote Lord 
Lloyd half a century later, ‘the position of the British Consul- 
General was anomalous, the highest authority in Egypt but pos- 
sessing no more legal authority than any other Consul-General; 
the position of the British troops was anomalous, not employed by 
the government of Egypt, not even invited to assist the govern- 
ment of Egypt — accidentally present, yet supporting the whole 
structure; the presence of British officials was utterly anomalous — 
legally servants of the Khedive, in practice taking their orders 
from the Consul-General’. 
It was clear to all that Britain ruled Egypt, but the rights of the 
Sultan of Turkey as suzerain were not disclaimed, the rights of the 
Khedive were reasserted, and the commitments of Egypt to the 
Powers through the International Commission of the Debt were 
recognised. The restrictions which Britain voluntarily accepted 
were simply intended to reassure the Powers; as far as Egypt 
was concerned, Britain never-had any intention of allowing its 
authority, no matter how indirect its application, to be set aside. 
The Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, informed the Powers in 
January 1883 that the position which Britain had unwillingly but 
effectually assumed in Egypt, imposed on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ‘the duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the 
order of things to be established shall be of a satisfactory character, 
and possess the elements of stability and progress’. What this 
meant in practice he explained to Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn 
Baring, a year later. ‘It should be made clear to the Egyptian 
ministers and governors of the provinces’, he wrote, ‘that the 
gt 


Te British occupation of Egypt had no legal foundation 
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responsibility which for the time rests on England, obliges Her 
Majesty’s Government to insist on a policy they recommend; and 
for those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course 
to cease to hold office.’ The Consul-General’s authority could 
not similarly be imposed on the Commission of the Debt or any 
of the other international structures which had been erected in 
Egypt by international agreements and which Britain upheld. 
The French Government, and other Powers when they thought 
necessary, used their rights to obstruct the work of the British, 
usually for reasons which had little or no relation to the prob- 
lems of the country. Egypt suffered in the process. Everyone was 
dissatisfied: the British because their work was impeded; the 
French and, in varying degrees, the other Powers because Britain 
had secured de facto possession of Egypt; the Sultan because his 
position as suzerain had become more shadowy than ever; and 
the Egyptians because Britain had not freed them from all other 
international fetters. 

Britain set out to give Egypt a form of government with re- 
presentative institutions which would save the country from the 
autocratic excesses of khedivial rule. It was based on proposals 
made by Lord Dufferin which were incorporated in an Organic 
Law in 1883. In theory, this set the Egyptians on the road to self 
government. Six Ministers of State, all Egyptian, were appointed. 
The decrees were prepared by the Ministries and became law 
when endorsed by the Council of Ministers and signed by the 
Khedive. Experience in democratic method was provided by the 
Legislative Assembly of thirty members which met in Cairo to dis- 
cuss the budget and draft decrees, and by the National Assembly, 
which had in theory the right to veto taxation. There were local 
commissions in twenty towns and fourteen provincial assemblies. 
It was not entirely make-believe. The Ministers were inclined to 
respect the opinions of the Legislative Council when the British 
allowed them to do so. But the essence of government was con- 
tained in the provision that the decreees were prepared by the 
Ministries; for in all the Ministries a British Under-Secretary or 
Adviser exercised effective control and operated under the general 
direction of the British Consul-General. Their plans were imposed 
through the Khedive and the Ministers who, in accordance with 
Lord Granville’s instruction, either obeyed or ceased to hold office. 
Egypt was an administration; through the administration the 
British exerted their authority and short-circuited the embryonic 
forms of democracy. Above all, the British officials controlled the 
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Ministries of Finance and Interior, for the management of the 
finances and the maintenance of internal security were primary 
objectives. Behind the administration stood the army of occupa- 
tion, consisting of about 5,000 men. It maintained strong garrisons 
in Cairo and Alexandria, while the Egyptian Army, under British 
officers, was kept on garrison duty in the Sudan or on the frontiers, 
where it could no longer embark on another Arabi escapade. 

-The Dual Control, which had been established in 1876, was 
abolished by decree in 1883, a few months after the British occupa- 
tion began. It had, in the meanwhile, done something to repair the 
ravages resulting from Ismail’s financial excesses. It had moved the 
burden of taxation slightly from the poor to the rich, imposed new 
taxes and abolished or reformed others, and had begun to organise 
more just and careful tax collection. It secured the repeal of the 
ruinous moukabala. The first stage of debt reduction, which began 
with the inquiry into Ismail’s debts in 1878, was reached in 1880 
with the Law of Liquidation. This wiped out the floating debt, 
consolidated the obligations of Egypt in a few great loans totalling 
£98,655,000 and reduced the rate of interest from 6 to 4 per cent. 
(Usurers’ interest fell by 50 percent and the value of land doubled.) 
The total encumbrance of Egypt at that time was just under £4°5 
million a year from a revenue of less than £9 million. The Govern- 
ment had been compelled to curtail sharply all public expenditure 
(including that on the army, a fact which contributed to the Arabi 
revolt). 

The Dual Control provided the financial starting point for the 
British, but conditions in 1883 could not have been worse. The 
Control had reduced the Egyptian debt by £1 million, but this had 
been offset by new liabilities: £4 million compensation for the 
burning of Alexandria; £2°5 million for operations in the Sudan; 
and £3:5 million charged by Britain towards the cost of the Egyp- 
tian expedition. It was obvious that the charges of these new liabi- 
lities could not be met from the proportion of revenue left to Egypt 
by the Law of Liquidation. The Law had weighted the scales too 
much in favour of the creditors; whereas the revenues assigned to 
the debt left a surplus of £800,000 for the reduction of capital, 
the revenues assigned to the administration of the country fell 
short of essential expenditure by £1-6 million. It was absurd 
that the Government should start liquidating a funded debt 
which bore 4 per cent interest while being obliged to borrow on 
short term at much higher rates. But Britain could not rectify 
the situation without the permission of the Powers, and it was 
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vention. 

Egypt was empowered by this convention to raise a loan of £9 
million on the guarantee of all the participating Powers and to set 
aside as first charge on its revenues £315,000 a year to meet the 
annuities on it. The loan was raised at 3 per cent. It liquidated the 
Alexandria indemnities and all the deficits for the years from 1882 
to 1885, and it provided £1 million for new works of irrigation. 
The convention became the organic law of Egyptian finance well 
into the next century. Although it enlarged the Commission of the 
Debt by the inclusion of German and Russian representatives and 
confirmed the encumbering international supervision of Egyptian 
finances, it was as much as Britain could obtain at the time and, 
with all its faults, it made the economic salvation of Egypt pos- 
sible. The years 1883 and 1884 were a time of immense difficulty 
for Britain in Egypt, but the budget of 1886 showed a surplus, and 
the worst was then over. 

The London Convention was a complicated compromise with 
France and the Powers, who were reluctant to sacrifice any part 
of their control over British operations in Egypt, and it made im- 
mense difficulties for the management of the country. ‘I do not 
believe’, wrote Lord Milner at the end of the century, ‘that outside 
the Ministry of Finance there are ten people who understand the 
financial system of the country.’ France made sure at London that, 
in getting rid of the burdensome sinking fund created by the Law 
of Liquidation, the Commission of the Debt would retain control 
over funds available for both the annuities and capital of the debt. 
The convention therefore laid down that the Government could 
recover from the surpluses of the Commission only the amount 
necessary to cover deficits on ‘authorised’ expenditure; it could 
only meet any deficit on ‘unauthorised’ expenditure from a half- 
share allowed to it from any surplus remaining to the Commission 
after making good the deficit on ‘authorised’ expenditure. This 
complicated procedure gave the Commission the power to inter- 
fere in the conduct of almost the entire field of Egyptian finance; 
for it was obvious that the authorised expenditure, having been 
fixed at the outset at the unavoidable minimum, would always be 
exceeded and be supplemented by unauthorised expenses. It also 
meant that in order to spend any unauthorised sum, the Govern- 
ment had to be sure that twice the amount was raised. The Caisse 
built up over the years a substantial reserve fund on which the 
Government could draw only by its consent, which meant that the 
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Debt Commissioners could veto or delay essential projects or force 
the Government to borrow outside at high rates of interest. In 
practice and in time the evils were mitigated by the increasing 
security which the British control gave to the debt and the recogni- 
tion which the Commissioners gave to productive enterprises such 
as irrigation; but the arrangements were for long a weapon used 
by France against Britain and a source of continuous obstruction 
to the ordered recovery and development of Egypt. 

Lord Cromer, who as Consul-General ruled Egypt for quarter of 
a century, managed the anomalies of his own position and the 
interference in the financial affairs of the country with consum- 
mate skill. His first task for many years was to provide for the debt 
and to balance the budget, and, in devoting what funds he could 
get to rebuilding the country, he contributed caution and good 
husbandry rather than innovation. He spent his surpluses where 
they could most easily make money: on agriculture, railways and 
public works generally. He neglected those services which were a 
straight charge on the Exchequer and which offered no immediate 
return and those industrial experiments which were a risk to the 
economy. Egypt was made solvent and then prosperous; but the 
Egyptian people complained that the neglect of industry went 
further than the national interest justified and that education was 
deliberately neglected to keep them dependent on the British. 
Lord Cromer’s report for 1902 shows that for the whole period 
from 1882 to 1901 only £2 million, or 1} per cent of the total 
expenditure, was spent on education and health. In 1890, when 
the financial pressure was greatly eased, only £81,000 was spent 
on education, and even in 1906, at the end of Lord Cromer’s rule, 
it was considered to be the inauguration of a new forward policy 
in education when £374,000 was set aside for the Ministry. 

The three phases of Egypt’s recovery were outlined by Lord 
Cromer in his report for 1898. The first extended from 1883 to 
1887, when the whole effort of the Government was directed to the 
maintenance of financial equilibrium. The danger of insolvency 
was over in 1887, and the reforms and developments, notably in 
agriculture, were creating surpluses. ‘It was then decided’, wrote 
Lord Cromer, ‘that fiscal relief should take precedence over addi- 
tional expenditure. The corvée, which was, in reality, a very heavy 
and objectionable tax, was therefore abolished at a cost of 
£400,000 a year. The land tax was reduced by £430,000. . . . In 
all, a reduction of direct taxation to the extent of £1-1 million was 


accorded. In addition, a number of indirect taxes were substan- 
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tially reduced.’ The period of fiscal relief came to an end in 1894, 
after which money was devoted to remunerative objects such as 
drainage, railways, hospitals and, to some extent, to education; 
but constructive spending was limited again by a decision to 
launch a campaign for the recovery of the Sudan from the der- 
vishes. 

The annual value of Egyptian imports increased between 1881 
and 1897 by £2°6 million a year. The cotton crop increased in the 
same period from 3 million to 5 million cantars, but a steady de- 
cline in the price of cotton — and of sugar — prevented an increase 
in the value of exports. The stage was nevertheless set for a boom 
period at the turn of the century, when Egypt, which twenty 
years earlier had been foundering in a sea of debt, was prosperous, 
and Europe and America were suffering an economic depression. 
The Ministry of Public Works could not develop the port of 
Alexandria fast enough to keep pace with the growth of trade. A 
French traveller + described in 1905 how ships were obliged to 
move on after trying in vain to unload in the crowded harbour. 
*. .. After nine months scraping and hoarding’, he wrote, ‘these 
good Alexandrians troop across to Paris and the best known water- 
ing places on the continent to disgorge in the remaining three their 
accumulated gains. All have a look of men well pleased with the 
world and explain themselves thus: “My dear fellow, business is 
A1. Egypt has entered on a period of prosperity scarcely credible. 
We are making money hand over fist, everyone is in the swim. You 
will see for yourself; from one end of Egypt to the other you will 
hear the same story. The Government has been able to reduce taxa- 
tion and increase the salaries of its employees big and little. The 
golden age has arrived.”’’ He described Cairo as being trans- 
formed in the course of a few years ‘as if touched by a magic wand’. 
The value of land and property in the city was increasing daily and 
everyone with capital was in a hurry to build. He speaks of luxury 
and display, the uninterrupted succession of balls and fétes, the 
hordes of tourists — ‘une clientèle de grand luxe — invading Cairo in 
winter. He quotes the Prime Minister of Egypt as saying, ‘Of 
what can we complain of Britain? To her we owe our wealth and 
our prosperity. She has treated us with a consideration and justice 
to which none of the great Powers has accustomed us.’ 

This prosperity came from the Nile and the soil. British engi- 
neers from India scientifically remodelled the irrigation system 
after 1882 in a manner which steadily expanded production and 

1A. B. de Gueryille, New Egypt. 
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made all subsequent Nile control and development possible. When 
they arrived, the pharaonic system was unchanged in Upper Egypt 
and the splendid Mohamed Aly barrage at the apex of the delta, 
and all the canals, ditches and sluices associated with it, were neg- 
lected and forgotten works. All the way down the Nile from the 
frontier at Wadi Halfa the rich red flood flowed into basins, de- 
posited its vitalising silt and was then drained off again six or seven 
weeks later. It was essentially the method in use for thousands of 
years. Mohamed Aly and Ismail, in their desire to develop cotton 
and sugar production, had sought to introduce a new principle: 
the conservation of water for the land in summer, when the Nile 
was at its lowest level. The British engineers recognised at once the 
excellence of the conception of the barrage, although it had never 
been used because of faults in its construction. Within two years, 
by a series of temporary works, they enabled it to hold up 24 
metres of water, and this greatly increased the water in the three 
main canals of the delta and raised the cotton crop by half a mil- 
lion cantars. In the next six years they so restored and improved 
the barrage that it was able to hold more than the maximum head 
of water it had been designed for, and they repaired and altered 
the canal and sluice system of the delta so that it could take advan- 
tage of the water supply. At the same time they improved and 
developed the basin irrigation of Upper Egypt. The climax of this 
phase of Nile control was reached in 1902, when the Aswan Dam 
was completed. It provided annual storage, and therefore the 
summer water required for the extension of perennial cultivation. 
The dam was heightened in the years 1907-10 to provide an extra 
2,000 million tons of water for the summer crops, so that by 1912 
the cotton crop was trebled and the sugar crop doubled. The As- 
wan Dam is the cornerstone of the Egyptian irrigation system to 
this day. The proposed Aswan High Dam which President Nasser 
wants to build to provide multi-year storage would provide the 
first advance on the principle of storage and control elaborated by 
the British engineers in Lord Cromer’s day. 

Lord Cromer claimed at the end of his career in Egypt that he 
had always been a friend of the peasants. There was justice in the 
claim, for the peasants gained by the good order in the country- 
side, by the water they obtained, and shared in the prosperity 
which came to agriculture; they were spared the scourge of the 
whip and relieved of the burden of forced labour. But there could 
be little or no alleviation of the overwhelming burden of poverty. 
“More than anything else, Egypt is a land of contrasts,’ remarked 
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M. de Guerville. ‘Here a palace where reigns unbridled luxury, 
there a hovel swarming with people scarcely human.’ Egypt would 
doubtless have been immeasurably worse off under its own rulers, 
who had not at that time, and could not have acquired in the short 
space of twenty years, the capacity or moral fibre to govern well; 
but the fact remains that under the relatively beneficent rule of the 
British, the social divisions of Egypt were widened and the country 
was left in the hands of foreigners and the foreign elements in the 
indigenous population. Indeed, the British were punctilious in 
preserving the status quo in everything, even in their tolerance of 
domestic slavery, conforming, to a degree greater than many 
Egyptians liked to see, to the orthodox concepts and social customs 
of the country. 

On the one hand, the British attempted to impose an adminis- 
tration whose methods and standards were unnatural to the 
people; on the other, they avoided conflict with Islam by a con- 
servatism which made it difficult for the Moslem Egyptian to 
modernise and reform the social practices. It was a situation which 
gave little if any opportunity to the Egyptians themselves. The 
British ruled through the existing classes of society, the Turkish 
and Armenian pasha, the Turkish and Levantine bey, and the 
body of Christian sycophantic bureaucrats associated with 
them. Commerce, industry and banking were similarly in foreign 
hands; M. de Guerville describes the upper class of Alexandria as 
consisting of Egyptians, Greeks, Levantines, Italians, French, 
English and Germans. In this context the Egyptians were in fact 
of Turkish origin. De Guerville remarks, ‘. . . not one of these men 
will speak to you of Egypt’. 

The Turkish ruling class consisted of families who had been 
settled in Egypt for centuries and of the larger group which had 
come to Egypt during the nineteenth century. They were, like the 
upper classes in Turkey itself, people of several races: Kurds, 
Levantines and Circassians, Turks of mixed descent from north- 
west Africa and the Mediterranean islands, and the true Turk of 
Constantinople. They had identified themselves with Egypt, but 
not with the Egyptians, whom they tended to despise. They kept 
themselves socially apart, used the Turkish language and leaned 
towards the European foreigner in their social behaviour. They 
were superficially the most advanced section of Egyptian society. 
They sent their sons to Europe to be educated, paid lip-service to 
European customs and ideas and were proud of their ability to 
speak French. Except for a few outstanding examples, they were 
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people morally ruined by self-indulgence and corruption, whose 
dominance bore no relation to their will or capacity to serve the 
country of their adoption. The curse was, wrote Lord Milner, that 
the men who had the power to govern were devoid of the morality 
which was essential to governing well; ‘for centuries the idea of 
power has been dissociated from the performance of duty’. The 
lower ranks of the bureaucracy and in commerce consisted to a 
large extent of foreign groups, mainly Syrians, Armenians and 
Jews, who had lived in Egypt for generations but had adopted any 
nationality except Egyptian in order to benefit from the capitulatory 
privileges. Because they were born and bred in the country, these 
people were regarded by the European as a specially useful kind 
of native. The Copts, being Christian and established for centuries 
as the clerical class of the country, tended to associate themselves 
with these elements in the towns; although in the countryside, and 
particularly in Upper Egypt, village life drew them close to the 
Moslems in the common need for Nile water, the sharing of labour 
in the fields and the enjoyment of the fantasias and fun which 
occasionally enlivened the monotony of existence. 

Moslem Egyptians were farmers, peasants, craftsmen, shop- 
keepers — all the hewers of wood and drawers of water in town and 
country. Their aristocracy consisted of sheikhs who lived in their 
villages off the proceeds of their land. By custom and inclination 
they kept apart from the Turkish ruling class and its bureaucracy; 
indeed, they were inclined by an inherited fear of authority to 
servility towards the meanest functionary in tarbush and frock- 
coat. The sheikhs were for the most part educated in the mosque 
school, and knew no language except Arabic. Yet they were not 
otherwise inferior to their rulers or to the educated effendi of the 
government offices. Lord Milner considered them, on the contrary, 
as vastly superior to the class above them. They were avaricious 
and narrow-minded, in peasant fashion, but they also possessed a 
certain dignity and principle of behaviour and were gifted with 
some shrewdness, energy and commonsense. They used these 
qualities with some success in the limited field of provincial and 
village government. Below the sheikhs, and often allied to them by 
family ties until whole groups of villages were like clans, were the 
peasants and small farmers, a docile mass of hard-working men, 
women and children who, by an almost miraculous fortitude of 
spirit, had preserved through centuries of suffering an innate 
cheerfulness. They were for the most part poor, but they were 
cushioned against the hardest blows of fate by the benevolence of 
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the sheikhs or, when that was lacking, by the corporate self-help 
of the villagers themselves. They were devout in a superstitious 
` way rather than fanatical, but their gusty, short-lived passions 
could easily be excited. Seventy per cent of the entire population 
lived on the land. Most of the Egyptians in the swollen cities and 
towns were peasants just one step removed from the land and with 
family roots still firmly set in the Nile mud. The Moslem Egyptian 
of the towns was closer to the country people than to the motley 
assembly of townspeople whose life he shared. 

The peasants and small farmers — those people from whom the 
Arabi movement received its support — were at first well pleased 
with British rule. They were weary of disorders and content with 
the good order which ensured them justice and sufficient Nile 
water for the cultivation of their land. They had many benefits, 
such as the replacement of the corvée by paid labour and the pros- 
perity which came their way in wages for public works. But 
material benefits do not forever satisfy the people ruled, if only 
because the younger generation does not know the evils of the past 
and the older soon forgets them. The Egyptians — and when they 
thought of themselves they did not include Turkish pashas or 
Syrian, Armenian and Jewish underlings — began again to want 
control of their own country. They were swayed in part by the 
Islamic movement, which protested against the rule of the infidel. 
In part they were influenced by the prosperity which British 
administration brought to them. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century those Egyptians who could afford to do so began to 
send their sons to school. The first effect was to alienate the edu- 
cated from their parents and the village; they sought to make their 
lives in Cairo or some other big town, and as they saw the privi- 
leged position of the foreigners among them, they were fired by 
patriotism or plain envy to a fervent and usually ill-balanced 
resentment. As almost the only field of activity open to the half- 
educated Egyptian was the government service, they resented 
above all the barriers which stood between them and employment 
or advance in it. It was no consolation to the Moslem Egyptian 
that Jew and Christian, Levantine and Armenian, were more effi- 
cient; all he saw was that government service was almost closed 
to him. At the top were the British and some other Europeans, 
next to them were the families of the landowners, Turks, Arme- 
nians and the like, who had been brought up in the belief that they 
had.a pre-emptive right to preferment, and in the lower echelons 
were the Copts, the Levantines, the Jews and the poor Armenians. 
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The Copts, most numerous of the clerkly caste, were, it is true, 
Egyptian; but as a non-Moslem minority they had lived so long 
in the protecting shadow of foreign rulers that they were often 
identified with them. 

The young Turk, born to the opinion that he had the right to 
rule and having acquired at school in Europe some rudimentary 
political ideas, equally opposed the top echelon of British. He be- 
lieved for something like a decade that Lord Dufferin’s plan of 
constitutional development would re-establish the pre-eminent 
position of his class. His hopes waned as he saw that the British 
Consul-General and administrators had no intention of transfer- 
ring power to him. The young Turks, therefore, agitated for self- 
government and constitutional reform and canalised much of the 
resentment of the Moslem Egyptian into this movement. The 
Egyptian national movement again revived in the alliance of two 
forces which were fundamentally opposed to each other. 

There was no policy open to Lord Cromer that could have made 
Britain popular in Egypt. Material well-being, which he had done 
so much to provide, although it is subject for criticising a foreign 
ruler who fails to provide it, will not forever remain the measure of 
feeling in an occupied country. Britain had no intention of hand- 
ing the country back to its people, and Lord Cromer himself was 
soon convinced that early evacuation, whatever the promises 
given, was impossible. He secured co-operation from some moder- 
ate political elements which, in the main, derived from the old 
Constitutional Nationalists, but they were no longer leaders of 
opinion. On the one hand, their retreat from the Arabi movement 
at its climax had earned them the reputation of collaborators; on 
the other, their ideas of constitutional progress under the British 
had made no progress. For, as time passed, the cadre of British 
officials settled down into an established service, offering perma- 
nent employment and pension rights, in which there was less in- 
terest than ever in training Egyptians to run their own country. 
The tendency was for the higher ranks of the service to be filled 
more than ever by British officials. 

Even the fiction of khedivial authority was dispensed with by 
Lord Cromer after the death of Tewfik in 1892. Tewfik was suc- 
ceeded by his eighteen-year-old son, Abbas Hilmi, who had been 
educated in Vienna and had learnt at the Court of the Hapsburgs 
the manners of autocratic princes. His relations with Lord Cromer 
began well, largely because Lord Cromer had resisted any altera- 
tion of the firman governing the succession, which would have 
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deprived him of his khedivial throne. He belonged, however, to 
the generation of young Turks and had contact with their move- 
ment. ‘The Khedive is going to be very Egyptian,’ wrote Lord 
Cromer to the Foreign Office, and in the sense that Abbas Hilmi 
wanted to rule his Egypt in the manner of his grandfather, Lord 
Cromer was right. He protested against the lack of respect shown 
to his dignity and then dismissed the Prime Minister and several 
other Ministers. This was strictly contrary to Lord Granville’s 
rules, and Lord Cromer responded accordingly; he strengthened 
the British garrison and arranged for the British Government to 
issue a statement that Britain ‘expected to be consulted on such 
important matters as change of Ministers’. The Khedive was forced 
by Lord Cromer to give an undertaking that he would accept the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government on all questions of import- 
ance. Smarting under this defeat, he turned for support to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, but the Sultan was powerless to help him. He then 
publicly insulted the British Army in Egypt, and was forced to 
publish a humiliating recantation in the Official Gazette. Lord 
Cromer thereafter paid him scant attention; he was left, frustrated 
and embittered, in back-stage conspiracies with the pan-Islamic 
movement, the Nationalists and the Sultan. 

The national movement rallied to his support over the matter of 
the dismissed Ministers, regarding in this case the insult to his dig- 
nity as an insult to Egypt; but when he recanted his insult to the 
British Army, the Nationalists, realising that he would not take any 
risks, lost what little hope they had that he would lead the struggle 
for the liberation of the country. The Nationalists themselves were 
incapable of successful rebellion. They had no contact with the 
Egyptian Army, which alone could have made an attempt at re- 
volt possible. Their leaders were for the most part lawyers and 
journalists who had been educated abroad or in the foreign schools 
in Egypt. Their weapon was the spoken and written word, and 
Lord Cromer, in respecting their freedom of speech, showed a fine 
contempt for it. Their propaganda, scurrilous, inaccurate and 
untruthful, consisted of attacks on the British and demands for 
their evacuation. Their programme was almost totally lacking in 
any plans for the practical government of the country or the social 
advancement of the people. Mustapha Kemal, its leader, de- 
manded constitutional government, independence, more educa- 
tion and a literary revival, but apart from one reference in his 
writings to industrialisation, he showed no interest in economic 
questions. He has been described as being ‘not only conservative, 
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but reactionary’. The movement co-operated with the ulema, the 
most traditional and conservative element in society, and it 
worked as far as possible with the Khedive and the French against 
the British. 

Mustapha Kemal was born in 1874 and died when he was thirty- 
four, yet he ranks in Egypt as one of the great Nationalists and is 
commemorated by a statue in one of the main squares of central 
Cairo. He was educated in France, where he acquired the charm 
and fine manners of the Paris salons and was petted by Anglo- 
phobe deputies such as M. Deloncle and writers such as Madame 
Adam and Pierre Loti. French bitterness against Britain in Egypt 
was still acute in the late nineties, and the charming, witty young 
Nationalist from Cairo found a ready audience for his anti-British 
sentiments. He was at times a friend of the Khedive, who made 
him a bey, and of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, who made him a 
pasha. His reputation rests principally on his eloquence as a 
writer and speaker and as the founder of the National Party. Even 
his sternest critics among the foreign population were prepared to 
admit that he had the magnetism of a born leader of men; there 
were, indeed, many who thought Lord Cromer was wrong to treat 
him with such neglect that he had no part to play in the country’s 
development. As it was, Mustapha Kemal, largely through the 
newspaper Al-Lewa, which he published in English and in French, 
became the most powerful influence among the literate Egyptians. 
He raised sufficient funds through Al-Lewa to start a number of 
independent nationalist schools; these, and even the State schools, 
became hotbeds of schoolboy extremism. The National Party, 
which he founded, expressed the revival of the national movement 
in Egypt, and it survived, at least in name, until the dissolution of 
the parties by the military government in 1953. 

The prosperity which Lord Cromer brought to Egypt encour- 
aged the maintenance of British rule and resistance to the national 
movement. The foreign superstructure of Egyptian society was 
strengthened, and it in turn resisted stubbornly any changes which 
might affect its privilege and wealth. The international controls 
still existed, and if financial stability had eased relations with the 
Commission of the Debt, the fact remained that the British, how- 
ever much they condemned capitulatory privileges, had not been 
able to do anything to remove them. Bond-holders and traders, 
and in time the Powers, became content with British control. All 
these factors pointed the way to the intention of permanent 


1 C, C. Adams: Islam and Modernism in Egypt. 
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occupation. Eventually, in 1904, when the French were facing 
troubles in north-west Africa and wanted a free hand in Morocco, 
the French Government reached agreement with Britain whereby 
it undertook not to obstruct the action of Britain in Egypt by ask- 
ing for a time-limit to be fixed to the occupation. The Govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria and Italy agreed. It was recognised, in 
short, that Britain intended to stay in Egypt indefinitely. 

This confirmed one of the two main grounds for nationalist 
agitation. The other was the Sudan. 


In the last two decades of the nineteenth century the Sudan was 
lost to Egypt, descended into anarchy, was recovered by an Anglo- 
Egyptian force and made subject to both Britain and Egypt in a 
condominium, which was a unique political concept and suff- 
ciently vague as to ultimate ownership to leave maximum grounds 
for dispute. The Egyptians continued, nevertheless, to claim that 
the territory belonged to them. 

There was, in a sense, no such country as the Sudan. Stretching 
south down the Nile from Wadi Halfa towards the African high- 
lands, and ranging widely from the Red Sea to the Sahara, was a 
vast tribal territory known as ‘the country of the blacks’. The 
peoples in the north of this territory were of several racial origins, 
but had partially Arab ancestry and were Moslem; the peoples to 
their south were pagans, without racial or religious affinity with 
them. The southern boundary of Egypt had throughout history 
taken in more or less of the Nile valley south of Wadi Halfa, but 
little remained in Egypt’s possession at the time that Mohamed 
Aly sent his sons down the river in search of recruits for his army 
and the reputed gold of Sennar. Egyptian forces ranged as far as 
Dar Fazokl on the upper reaches of the Blue Nile, conquered Dar- 
fur and Kordofan, reached Fashoda on the White Nile and de- 
feated the Abyssinians on their frontier. In 1841, after Mohamed 
Aly himself had visited the gold-mines and a rebellion had been 
suppressed at Kassala, the Sudan was divided into seven provinces: 
Khartoum, Fazokl, Sennar, Kassala, Berber, Dongola and Kordo- 
fan. 

The Khedive Ismail, determined to show Europe that he was an 
enlightened man, and anxious to enlarge his Sudanese empire, 
sent Sir Samuel Baker in charge of an Egyptian expedition to the 
upper Nile, with the triple purpose of suppressing the slave-trade, 

1 Suda (Arabic) = black. 
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establishing trading posts and securing with a line of garrisons 
Egyptian authority over all the territories of the Nile basin south 
of Gondokoro. With the title of Pasha, Sir Samuel was made 
Governor-General of the Equatorial Province, in which post he 
was succeeded by Colonel Charles James Gordon in 1874. Egyp- 
tian aggression on the frontiers with Abyssinia led to the war with 
that country in 1876, in which the Khedive’s son Hassan carelessly 
led the main part of the Egyptian Army to defeat and captivity. In 
the following year General Gordon was appointed Governor of the 
Sudan, including Harar and the Equatorial Province. He was fol- 
lowed in that post by Raouf Pasha in 1880. 

The Egyptian Sudan was then held to extend from Aswan to the 
Equator, a distance of about 1,650 miles, and from Massawa, on 
the Red Sea, to the western limits of Darfur, a distance of about 
1,300 miles. From its westernmost limit, its boundaries were be- 
lieved to run south-east through Lake Albert Nyanza, and then 
north-east to the Indian Ocean, embracing the whole province of 
Harar.! This vast territory was not confirmed in Egypt’s possession 
by any firman of the Sultan, although it could be argued that the 
existing firman had been extended by right of conquest. The fir- 
man of 1841 defining the territory of Egypt over which the family 
of Mohamed Aly had hereditary rights, was said to include a map 
which gave the southern limits of Egypt on the Red Sea as 21-05 
degrees or about 1 degree south of the present boundary; another 
firman, issued at the same time, made Mohamed Aly governor of 
Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan and Sennar. To these territories were 
added, by the firman of 1865, the administration of Kassala pro- 
vince and the ports of Suakin and Massawa. The boundaries 
everywhere, except on the Red Sea and on the Nile at Wadi Halfa, 
were indistinct; in Equatoria they were shadowy in the extreme. 
Nevertheless, there were 40,000 troops in the territory, with the 
main force at Khartoum and forty-eight posts scattered widely 
over it and deeply into the south. 

The advent of Egyptian control in the nineteenth century had 
not brought happiness to the land of the blacks. Corrupt adminis- 
tration, the depredations of troops and the all-pervasive slave 
trade, which decimated the population of the pagan south, had 
reduced the indigenous peoples to utter misery. Had the area 
been smaller and populated in a more homogeneous manner, the 


1 Colonel Stewart, who described the frontiers, admits that he was uncertain 


about Harar, and acknowledged that little was known about the intervening 
territories. 
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Egyptians could hardly have held it. There arose, however, a man of 
humble origin who welded together the disparate northern peoples 
with the one element common to them all: the Moslem religion. 
Mohamed Ahmed was not the first among them to claim to be the 
Mahdi, the rightly-guided-one, and at first he won his following 
as a pious ascetic living in a hole scooped from the carth on the 
shore of Abba Island in the White Nile. When he was about thirty- 
three he toured Kordofan and, remarking the widespread discon- 
tent and suffering of the people, decided that it was time to raise 
the flag of revolt against the hated Turk. The motives of the people 
who flocked to his side were mixed. Whereas some were angered 
by the corruption and oppression practised by the Egyptian offi- 
cials and soldiery, others were in arms for the less laudable purpose 
of stopping any further interference with the slave trade by people 
like Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon. The man whose torn 
hide bore witness to the savagery of the Turk made common cause 
with people as cruel as the Turk. Mohamed Ahmed, proclaiming 
himself to be the Mahdi, condemned the luxurious sinfulness of 
the oppressors and ‘called for the austere purity of the true faith. 
At least for those who had nothing to lose but their rags — and they 
composed almost the entire population — his words were fire-water. 
The first Egyptian expedition against Abba Island on August 12th, 
1881, was destroyed almost to a man, whereas the Mahdi’s fol- 
lowers suffered very few casualties. This being clear evidence that 
God was on the side of His Chosen One, more Arabs joined the 
cause. The Mahdi at this stage had a considerable advantage, in 
that he could promise the faithful a sure entry into paradise if 
killed and their share of one-fifth of the booty if they survived, 
whereas the troops of the Egyptian Government, who were accus- 
tomed to working for something more than pay, could expect 
neither paradise nor booty from the scarecrow mob that the Mahdi 
had around him. Two more half-hearted operations failed, and then 
on June 7th, 1882, a major Egyptian force was annihilated. The 
Mahdi’s 6,000 were strengthened by the capture of all its equip- 
ment and armament. Mohamed Ahmed’s substantial dervish 
forces were now on the offensive. They took Sennar, and in 
January they took El-Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, after wiping 
out another force sent out to relieve it. 

Egypt, impoverished by the Khedive Ismail and the Arabi re- 
volt, lacked sufficient funds to mount a campaign adequate to 
defeat the forces which had risen from the rock and sand of the 
Sudan. By the time that El-Obeid fell, the British had occupied 
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Egypt and were obsessed by its financial problems and uncertain 
of their purpose. They declared their indifference to the fate of the 
Sudan, while the Egyptian Government fumblingly assembled at 
Khartoum under General Hicks a force intended to retake El- 
Obeid and destroy the Mahdi’s movement. This force, swollen by 
the dregs of humanity, many of them dragged from prisons, to a 
strength of 15,000 — doomed from the start as Hicks gloomily im- 
plied in his despatches — struck westwards from the Nile towards 
the Kordofan capital and vanished into the wilderness of dervish 
savagery. The Sudan was to all intents and purposes lost to civilisa- 
tion there and then. 

The Hicks tragedy was too calamitous to escape the attention 
even of the confused British Government. Orders were given that 
the Sudan must be evacuated, for it was obvious that Britain could 
not collect Europe’s debts in Egypt and at the same time recover 
something like a million square miles of wild territory. The Egyp- 
tians were not inclined to view the matter in that light; Sherif 
Pasha resigned, and Riaz Pasha, who had resigned earlier because 
no one would let him hang Arabi, refused to take office. It re- 
quired the Armenian, Nubar Pasha, and even then reluctantly, to 
lead a government which would fulfil the British orders to evacu- 
ate. 

General Gordon was sent to Khartoum to arrange for the 
evacuation of the remaining British garrisons, a task which seemed 
hardly more possible than that of the ill-fated Hicks, although less 
hazardous if not pursued beyond the limits of commonsense. He 
remitted taxes, released prisoners, reorganised the administration 
wherever there was administration still left for him to reorganise, 
and, in an attempt to wean the fighting tribesmen of the slave- 
traders from the Mahdi and perhaps mobilise them against him, 
undertook to leave slave-trading alone. He then stayed firm in the 
undoubted passion and courage of his faith and to his self-made 
pledge not to leave until everyone was brought down to safety or, 
at least, had had the chance to come. The sea of dervishes swirled 
round him until he was cut off. The British Government could not 
leave to his fate this man whose romantic — if at times misplaced — 
courage swayed the emotions of the nation. They sent General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley at the head of a relieving force to the gates of 
Khartoum in October 1884 only to find that Gordon had died at 
the hands of a victorious dervish force the previous day. There was 
indeed nothing left to do but evacuate. By June 1885 British and 
Egyptian troops settled down on a line running through Wadi 
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Halfa to protect Egypt from the dervish hordes to the south. The 
Mahdi died in that year, and his place was taken by Abdullah el- 
Taishi, his principal Khalifa. Under his abominable rule the Sudan 
descended into anarchy and vanished from the knowledge of the 
outside world. The evils of Egyptian rule were as nothing com- 
pared with the new sufferings of its benighted peoples. 

In 1889 the Khalifa goaded his greatest warrior, Nejumi, to 
launch an attack on Egypt. Nejumi marched forward with his 
rabble force, lacking sufficient ammunition, food or water, yet 
accompanied by its women and children, to face an army stiffened 
by seasoned and well-armed British troops. He tried to avoid im- 
mediate battle by trekking across the desert away from the river, 
but the British commander, going out to meet him, forced him to 
fight. Nejumi, the destroyer of Hicks’s force, died as Hicks had 
done, at the head of a hopeless and ill-prepared expedition. His 
army was wiped out, and thereafter the troubled Egyptian frontier 
was so secure that within a few years tourists were led by the 
dragomans of Thomas Cook to Aswan and Wadi Halfa. Two years 
after Nejumi’s death Suakin was relieved of the attentions of an- 
other great dervish warrior, Osman Digna. 

The Khalifa’s realm was shrinking. As early as 1885 the Italian 
Government, with the permission of the British and Egyptian 
Governments, sent a force to take possession of Massawa and hoist 
the Italian and Egyptian flags. In 1892 the Italian forces resumed 
their operations on the south-eastern frontier, and during the next 
four years won a series of victories, including the capture of Kas- 
sala in 1894. The Powers were by this time involved in a scramble 
for Africa and the British Government was fully engaged in it. 
While the Khalifa maintained his reign of terror in the barbaric 
wilderness and the Egyptian Government waited docilely on the 
will of the British Government, Britain, France and Italy set up 
by agreement among themselves a series of protectorates which 
limited the territories of the Sudan to the south and on the Red 
Sea. Meanwhile, Lord Cromer had come to the conclusion that it 
was high time to remove any danger that still remained on Egypt’s 
southern frontier. 

A report from the Cairo correspondent of The Times on March 
12th, 1896, that Egyptian troops were about to advance up the 
Nile to occupy Dongola, was the first intimation to the peoples of © 
Egypt and Britain that the reconquest of the Sudan was being 
considered. General Kitchener, the Sirdar of Egypt, built a rail- 
way southwards into the province and using this and the river he 
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moved the Egyptian troops under their Egyptian officers to the 
front. They inflicted their first defeat on the Khalifa’s dervishes in 
June at Firkeh and pushed on to take Hafir and Dongola. Al- 
though they wintered on the front, the troops had either to ad- 
vance or pull back from this exposed position. Inexorably, the 
railway crept forward into the Nubian desert until it reached with- 
in striking distance of the dervish stronghold at Abu Hamed. Then 
the river column, after a forced march through difficult country, 
stormed the stronghold in August 1897. The defeated dervish 
army retreated and evacuated Berber. The railway was then 
hastily built to a point close to Berber, and reinforcements, in- 
cluding British troops, were there detrained for the next phase. 
Two of the Khalifa’s emirs, Mahmoud and the redoubtable Os- 
man Digna, coming north to retake Berber, entrenched their 
19,000 men in a stockade at the confluence of the Nile and Atbara. 
There they were punished by artillery fire and stormed by the 
13,000 men of Kitchener’s army. Two-thirds of the dervish force 
were killed for the loss of only 500 men of the Anglo-Egyptian 
force. The Khalifa, his strength for offensive action broken, 
massed his remaining 40,000 troops outside his capital of Omdur- 
man. The Sirdar, his army reinforced by some of the best British 
troops to a total of 23,000 men, moved steadily upon them. The 
attack was launched on September 2nd, 1898. The dervish army 
was routed, leaving 11,000 dead and 16,000 wounded on the 
battlefield. The British lost fourteen officers and 122 men and the 
Egyptians nine officers and 241 men — less than were lost at the 
Battle of Atbara. Colonel Wingate later overtook and killed the 
Khalifa and most of his emirs. Osman Digna surrendered in 1900. 

The British and Egyptian flags were hoisted over Khartoum as 
soon as the Anglo-Egyptian forces entered it on the night of the 
Battle of Omdurman. This plainly showed that the Sudan was not 
restored to its former condition as an Egyptian possession. When 
Lord Cromer visited Khartoum in January 1899 he told an as- 
sembly of the sheikhs that in future they would be governed by the 
Queen of England and the Khedive of Egypt. His words were 
meant as much for Egypt and Europe as for the Sudanese. He had 
already drafted an agreement regarding the Sudan, and that same 
month he saw that it was signed by the Egyptian Foreign Minister. 
The condominium agreement, which remained until 1953 the 
basic document governing the Sudan’s status, laid down that 
sovereign rights were to be exercised by the monarch of Britain 
and the Khedive of Egypt, in order to give effect to the rights 
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accruing to Britain by conquest. It established the 22nd parallel as 
the frontier of Egypt and the Sudan, but left the southern frontier 
undefined. It provided that supreme military and civil command 
should be vested in a governor-general appointed by khedivial 
decree on the recommendation of the British Government. Al- 
though the agreement did not refer to Turkish suzerainty, it clearly 
dispensed with it, and this, as Lord Cromer intended, abolished 
from the Sudan all the privileges enjoyed by the Powers in Egypt; 
indeed, the agreement laid down that no foreign consuls would be 
allowed to reside in the Sudan without the consent of the British 
Government. 

Britain could have annexed the Sudan against the will of Egypt 
and the European Powers. Although Egypt had contributed most 
of the men and money to the reconquest of the Sudan, it was the 
rehabilitation of Egypt and its army by the British, and British 
initiative, leadership and skill that made reconquest possible. It 
would have been difficult to challenge annexation. France did 
assert a claim of its own by sending Major Marchand and a small 
party of men on an heroic expedition through the swamps of 
equatorial Africa into the southern Sudan. They were settled at 
Fashoda, high on the White Nile, with the French flag flying over 
them, before the Battle of Omdurman took place. Relations be- 
tween Britain and France were very strained over this, but Major 
Marchand was withdrawn as a result of an agreement between the 
two countries defining their spheres of influence and colonies. Tur- 
key grumbled at the condominium; other Powers were puzzled by 
the novel political status given to the Sudan; but the world very 
quickly accepted the situation. 

The Government and people of Egypt bowed before the facts, 
but. unwillingly. However, the prospect of the Sudan was too 
dreary to inspire immediate ambition. It was a wasted land. The 
population, which was estimated at 8 million before the Mahdi 
rebellion, had fallen to about 2 million as a result of war, tribal 
strife, famine and disease. The deficits of the Sudan budget were 
met from the Egyptian budget, but British administrators and 
troops pacified the region and rebuilt a new country on the debris 
of the old. The greater the progress made, the more attractive the 
Sudan appeared to the Egyptians. 

Egypt’s concern about the Sudan was understandable. Its very 
existence depended on the waters of the Nile, which came to it 
from the Sudan. No Egyptian could contemplate with equanimity 
a hostile Power controlling the river from Khartoum; the British, 
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it is true, were not hostile, but there was no guarantee that they 
would always be friendly. (In 1956 there were serious — if some- 
what absurd — suggestions put forward in England that Britain 
should defeat President Nasser by interfering with the flow of the 
Nile.) Sovereignty over the Sudan would assure Egypt’s economic 
future. The condominium, although it ingeniously preserved the 
Egyptian connection and a share in the sovereignty, put the ulti- 
mate status of the Sudan in doubt, and thus fostered at once 
anxiety and nationalist agitation in Egypt; it appeared to the 
Egyptians as a disguised form of British annexation, a view which 
was reinforced by the dominant role of the British in the Sudan, 
the imperialist mood of Britain at the end of the century and the 
grandiose schemes mooted in London for a railway from the Cape 
to Cairo. The Sudan was financially and administratively separ- 
ated from Egypt, and when, on January 27th, 1906, the railway 
from Khartoum to Port Sudan was opened, it also acquired econo- 
mic independence. The date was described in the vernacular Press 
of Cairo as ‘the day of Egypt’s funeral’. 

Mustapha Kemal claimed Egypt’s sovereignty over the Sudan 
in the early years of the century. Ever afterwards that claim shared 
with the demand for British evacuation pride of place in the Egyp- 
tian national aspirations, and became the rock on which many 
efforts at Anglo-Egyptian settlement foundered. 


kad Hs * 


The ugly shadow of Denshawy darkened the last year of Lord 
Cromer’s rule in Egypt. In June 1906 some British officers on 
manceuvres with their troops were shooting pigeons in Denshawy 
village at the invitation of the local sheikh when they were sur- 
rounded by the villagers and disarmed. One rifle was fired during 
the struggle and a village woman and several men were wounded. 
The angry crowd mauled the officers, who fled back to their unit 
to give the alarm. British soldiers returning to the village found one 
officer, Captain Bull, dead in the track from head-wounds and 
sunstroke, and seizing a villager who was standing beside the body, 
they clubbed him to death. This miserable tragedy, the outcome 
of accident and anger, provoked a state of panic among the foreign 
communities of Egypt, and their newspapers and the Press of 
Britain unleashed a violent campaign calling for exemplary 
punishment of the guilty villagers. Of the fifty-two arrested, four 
were executed, three were given fifty lashes each, and others were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment with hard labour. 
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What would have happened if Lord Cromer had been in Egypt 
at the time it is impossible to say, but he was not. When he knew 
about the sentences he acquiesced and was, accordingly, blamed 
by the Egyptians for the viciousness of the punishments. A quarter 
of a century of rule, wise by most standards of judgment then 
available, beneficent in its intention and its material results, and 
patient in face of doubts and difficulties created alike by the penury 
of the State, the interference of outside Powers and the unsure 
hand of the British Government, was forgotten. For the remaining 
year of his service in Egypt, Lord Cromer moved under the protec- 
tion of British bayonets through silent, angry streets. Denshawy, 
the scene of a tragic accident and a revengeful punishment, has 
never been forgotten by Egypt. 

The incident was not simply an outburst of passion by both vil- 
lagers and foreign communities. Nor is it true to say, as Lord Lloyd 
did a quarter of a century later, that the result of Denshawy ‘was 
to arouse at length the spirit of discontent among the /el/aheen for 
which Mustapha Kemal and his fellow agitators had long been 
seeking in vain’. Denshawy was itself the result of the unrest which 
had been growing in Egypt ever since 1895, the year in which the 
establishment of Special Tribunals to try offences against the oc- 
cupation troops was decreed. (It was by such a tribunal that the 
Denshawy villagers were sentenced.) In the towns the unrest ex- 
pressed itself in virulent political agitation against the occupying 
Power; in the countryside, where political concepts were hardly 
known, it was expressed in religious agitation against the infidel. 
Contemporary observers report that the security of foreigners and 
Christians was much less in the late period of Cromer’s rule, de- 
spite British efficiency at the Ministry of Interior and the presence 
of British troops, than it had been in the time of the Khedive 
Ismail. The common belief that the Egyptian was still happy col- 
lecting his cotton and his cash under the British had little substance 
in fact. The decree regarding the Special Tribunals was in itself an 
indication to the contrary. The British troops held manceuvres and 
exercises to remind the Egyptians who was master in their house. 
There were riots in 1906 apart from Denshawy, and those in 
Alexandria were followed by a warning parade of British soldiers. 

There were additional factors making for Egyptian unrest at 
that time. Islam itself was in a state of ferment and there were anti- 
Christian movements in Morocco and Macedonia. Furthermore, 
the Sultan of Turkey had occupied part of the Sinai and, until the 
British forced his capitulation by an ultimatum and a demonstra- 
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tion by the fleet in Turkish waters, there was danger of war be- 
tween Britain and Turkey. Mr. Edward Dicey, correspondent in 
Cairo of the Daily Telegraph, estimated that go per cent of the 
people of Egypt would have risen for the Sultan if that war had 
broken out. The situation in Egypt was not very dissimilar to that 
existing at the time of the Ptolemies, when the Copts of Alexandria 
led the political agitation against ‘the imperial party’ and the 
massed weight of Egyptian resistance was expressed through reli- 
gion in the countryside. In his final report Lord Cromer put the 
case the wrong way round when he said that the national move- 
ment in Egypt was ‘deeply tinged’ with pan-Islamic ideas; the 
truth was that the Egyptian movement was revealed in the coun- 
tryside through Islamic sentiment. To the British officials and most 
other foreigners who refused to believe there was real disaffection 
among the peasants of Egypt — perhaps because the Egyptian 
usually makes a clear distinction between his personal relations 
with Englishmen and his national resistance to Britain — the 
trouble seemed due to an outbreak of fanaticism which simply 
required repression. The severity of the Denshawy verdicts and 
the ultimatum to the Turkish Sultan were therefore considered on 
the same plane, as a demonstration of proper firmness against 
Islamic excesses. 

Lord Cromer was himself in part to blame. The habit of rule had 
engendered in him an autocratic temper as old age approached. 
His benevolence towards the Egyptians was corrupted by his 
hardening conviction of the fitness of his rule and of the strict 
limitations of the Egyptian mind and character. He saw no bridges 
to build, emotional or otherwise. Egypt had providentially ac- 
quired the blessings of British rule and in the slow slip of time 
might learn to govern itself. Indeed, Lord Cromer had the im- 
pression that Lord Dufferin, on whose proposals the liberal Egyp- 
tian had based his hope of eventual emancipation, ‘had no very 
great confidence in the results of the experiment he had initiated’. 
Since Lord Cromer believed that Britain’s mission in Egypt could 
not be ended in any foreseeable future and had come to the con- 
clusion that there never had been much hope that Egyptians could 
be trained to govern themselves, he saw no reason to conduct poli- 
cies which assumed that Britain’s position in Egypt would change. 
On the one hand, he pushed the Khedive Abbas Hilmi to one 
side, thus depriving himself of the authority that the Khedive 
might have exerted under his advice for the country’s good; on the 
other, he treated with contempt the entire Nationalist movement, 
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except that small, moderate section which co-operated with him. 
Yet it is reasonable to believe that both the Khedive and Mustapha 
Kemal had qualities and influence which would have repaid en- 
couragement. 

Cromerism had spent itself long before its creator retired from 
Egypt. Whatever gratitude had been felt for material progress and 
orderly administration had disappeared before the turn of the 
century. There were people with vast experience of Egypt, such as 
Mr. Dicey, who believed that the attempt to run Egypt by British 
officials to the exclusion of Egyptians had been a failure and that 
after twenty-five years of British rule Egypt was less fit for self- 
government than at the beginning of the occupation. The British 
residents who criticised Lord Cromer, and who thought that he 
should be replaced by a younger and more flexible man, argued 
that he had tried and failed to develop British methods of govern- 
ment in Egypt. Most of them considered that Britain should have 
established a protectorate over Egypt and that, as this had not 
been done, Britain should exploit the autocratic righis of the 
Khedive. They believed that Lord Cromer should have paid more 
attention to Mustapha Kemal not for the purpose of co-operation 
with the Nationalists, but in order to seduce him from extreme 
courses. They agreed that in the state of affairs prevailing in Egypt 
in 1906 the Denshawy punishments were right. They were not, in 
short, animated by any sympathy for the Egyptians. But whatever 
their conclusions, these contemporaries of Lord Cromer realised 
that he had failed either to master the Egyptian people or to come 
to terms with them. What they did not see was that their foreign 
interests were preserved by Lord Cromer’s policy. He had become 
inflexible in their defence; his contempt for the ability of the 
Khedive to rule, and of the Egyptians’ capacity for democratic 
self-government, was due to the fact that he measured government 
not by standards that Egyptians would be prepared to accept for 
themselves but by standards that would ensure the economic 
stability required for the well-being of foreigners. 

As far as the Egyptians were concerned, once Lord Cromer had 
saved their country in the material sense, there was nothing more 

. he could do for them unless the British Government were prepared 
to embark on a policy designed to restore the country progressively 
to them. There was little difference between the aspirations of the 
moderate reformers and the extreme Nationalists, except in the 
manner in which they were prepared to achieve them. Broadly 
speaking, the moderates accepted the backwardness of the country, 
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and therefore stressed the immediate needs, such as free education, 
the extension of the teaching of the Arabic language, the rapid re- 
placement of foreigners by Egyptians in the government service 
and the application of the Mixed Courts jurisdiction to criminal 
cases. There were also those who were moderate because they be- 
lieved that only by moderation could they persuade the British 
Government to make, and the privileged Powers to permit, con- 
cessions. Men like Mustapha Kemal, on the other hand, wanted 
all that the moderates asked for and used the denial of them as 
material for agitation against the British. 

In the twenty-five years of Lord Cromer’s rule the substance of 
Egyptian national demands were: firstly, the removal of the 
capitulatory privileges; secondly, the evacuation of the British; 
thirdly, possession of the Sudan; and, fourthly, possession of the 
Suez Canal Company. No British Government was ready to con- 
cede anything but the first, and that — the removal of the capitula- 
tory privileges — depended on the consent of Powers which were 
not prepared to give it. There is evidence in the appointment of 
Saad Zaghloul as Minister of Education in 1906 that Lord Cromer 
believed then that it was time to encourage the more reasonable 
progressives in the Egyptian movement. He commended Zagh- 
loul as an intelligent patriot to the people of the country, and mem- 
bers of the foreign community hailed Zaghloul as ‘genuinely pro- 
gressive’ and a true patriot. His appointment as Minister was 
described as one of the most opportune events of the year. Some 
years later Zaghloul donned the mantle of national leadership and 
became a relentless opponent of the British in Egypt. As a true 
patriot —- and whatever the foreign communities said about him 
later, he was certainly that — he rejected submissive collaboration, 
and as the British offered him only this, he had no other course 
open to him than outright opposition. 

The valedictory address of Lord Cromer at the khedivial Opera 
House on May 4th, 1907, purported to be an expression of his per- 
sonal views, but it presented a picture which in three respects 
broadly reflected the British Government's attitude. It revealed, 
in the first place, complete satisfaction with the policy he had pur- 
sued. ‘Whatever influence I can exert will be exercised in the 
direction of steady progress on the lines already laid down,’ he 
said. ‘I shall deprecate any brisk change and any violent, new de- 
parture. More especially, should it be necessary, I shall urge that 
this wholly spurious and manufactured movement in favour of a 
rapid development of parliamentary institutions should be treated 
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for what it is worth; and, gentlemen, let me add that it is worth 
very little.’ In the second place, it reflected the continuing belief 
that the fellaheen of Egypt were content with British rule. ‘I, who 
claim to have always been their true friend,’ he said, ‘warn them 
against allowing themselves to be duped and misled by their 
pseudo-representatives, who, without a shadow of real authority, 
credit them with ideas which they neither entertain nor fully com- 
prehend....’ Finally, and despite the fact that Lord Cromer 
recognised that the Arabi rebellion had been against the Turkish 
aristocracy, he failed to see that the Egyptian movement was 
directed against all foreigners. All those interested in the introduc- 
tion of true civilisation into Egypt should hold together, he ad- 
vised; and he added, ‘I do not mean merely that the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, the German and other Europeans should lay aside 
their petty rivalries and combine together in a common interest, 

but also that all who are in favour of rational government and of 
steady progress — be they Moslem or Christian, European, African 
or Asiatic — should unite in resisting those forces which are in 

reality, whether from ignorance or intention, advocating the cause 

of retrogression.’ In other words, the Saad Zaghlouls should co- 

operate with all foreign elements to secure that kind of progress 

Europe considered right for Egypt, and against those forces which, 

in ignorance or wisdom, constituted the Egyptian movement. The 

ingratitude of which the Egyptians have since been so often 

accused consists in their inability, by the very nature of their his- 

tory and condition, to take the advice of Lord Cromer. 
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Chapter 9 


time when no section of British opinion was prepared to con- 

ciliate the Nationalists in Egypt. He was given the thankless 
task of ending the anxiety of foreign communities and the general 
insecurity in the country without conceding any of the essential 
demands of the Egyptians. Nor was his task made easier by the 
fact that the years of boom in Egypt had given way to a period of 
depression. There were a number of horrible crimes in the pro- 
vinces which suggested that it was no longer safe for either 
foreigner or native to move off the beaten track. An outbreak of 
plague in Upper Egypt caused a fearful number of deaths. The 
departure of Lord Cromer coincided also with the retirement of 
many experienced British officials; a whole generation was passing 
out of the service, which was consequently diluted by men of little 
or no experience. 

Any man who followed Lord Cromer had to seek a new way. 
Sir Eldon Gorst immediately gave promise of a change by his per- 
sonal behaviour, for despite his awareness of the value of the pro- 
consular display by which Lord Cromer exhibited his unwritten 
authority in Egypt, he deliberately abandoned the grand manner. 
To the evident dismay of the older foreign residents, he drove a two- 
seater car in the streets of Cairo, wearing an open-necked shirt and 
exchanging repartee with the people. They had wanted a change 
from the policy of Lord Cromer in the direction of more autocratic 
rule by Khedive and the upper-caste Turks. They did not desire 
to see any weakening of authority in face of the virulent nationalist 
Press and the evident increase of insecurity in the country. His new 
way seemed to them a yielding to nationalist pressures. He estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Khedive, not in order to allow 
Abbas Hilmi to wield some power, but to remove his obstruction 
to British policies. The result of the friendship between the Consul- 
General and the Khedive was not, therefore, a mailing of the 
Egyptian fist; it was, or it seemed to the ‘old hand’, a greater 
vacillation in the handling of the extremists. 

The Consul-General allowed the Khedive greater freedom in 
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Si ELDON GORST succeeded Lord Cromer in Egypt in 1907 at a 
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the choice of ministers and relaxed the tight rein in which the 
British advisers held the Ministries. He resuscitated the Legislative 
Council and arranged for the respected and dignified Hussein 
Pasha Kamel, son of the Khedive Ismail, to become its President. 
At the expense of his popularity in Britain, he cut back the British 
Civil Service in Egypt and wherever possible he had the Syrian 
functionaries replaced by Copts. Above all, Sir Eldon appeared to 
the British in Egypt to be too subject to dictation by the Foreign 
Office. Lord Cromer, whatever his faults, had been their man, 
inclined more to dictate to London than to be subject to it. Nor 
could Sir Eldon Gorst point to any improvement in the situation 
as a result of his policy. The prison records for the year 1908 
showed an increase of 11,000 prisoners over the previous year. 
There were so many to accommodate that 1,700 of them had to 
be released by a special Act of Clemency. This, then, seemed the 
result of Sir Eldon’s leniency, as reflected in the release of the Den- 
shawy prisoners. 

The new Consul-General was not, in truth, a weak man of 
liberal temper toying with the problem of Egypt. He fully agreed 
with Lord Cromer’s view that any advance towards democracy 
must be taken slowly and cautiously, and he had no admiration 
for the Nationalists. It is evident in retrospect that he was seeking 
to create a body of moderate opinion standing behind a co-opera- 
tive Khedive and powerful enough to rule wisely in accordance 
with the broad intentions of British policy. Nor was there any 
alternative to this policy other than outright and unrelenting re- 
pression conducted by British officials and British troops. He suc- 
ceeded in his efforts to a considerable extent, and was tough 
enough to persist in them in face of severe criticism in England and 
in Egypt. His policy towards the Copts broke their alliance with 
the national movement. The Coptic newspapers were consistently 
friendly to Britain during Sir Eldon’s service, and the consequent 
attack on the Christian Egyptians by sections of the National Party 
was a factor contributing to its decline. No less than five moderate 
parties came into existence, and although they all set as their ulti- 
mate target the independence of Egypt and the sovereignty of the 
Sudan, they mirrored a tendency in some sections of the educated 
population to seek their ends in co-operation with the British. 

One of these parties was ‘The Party of Nobles’, which consisted 
of young Turks who broke away from the National Party in 1908, 
but this schism demonstrated the weakness and inevitable failure 
of the Gorst policy. The effect of that policy had been to splinter 
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the edges of the national movement by drawing into co-operation 
such men as Saad Zaghloul, who seemed more inclined to turn 
against the British, and by drawing away from the movement the 
Copts and the Turks. Mustapha Kemal, who had always been in 
bad health, died suddenly in 1908. His hold on the minds of all 
types of Egyptian was evident in the spontaneous outburst of grief 
which swept the country and engulfed moderates and extremists 
alike. The sapping effect of Gorst’s policy became obvious the 
moment that Kemal’s powerful influence was removed from the 
movement, with the result that the ‘Egyptian movement’ — the 
hard core of nationalism — broke into bitter denunciation of all 
backsliders in the cause. Their war cry became ‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians’; the lickspittle Levantine, the Turkish toady and the 
crawling Copt, as the Nationalists saw them, were all violently 
assailed. The young Turkish intellectual, once again recognising 
that the body of the movement was not seeking the restitution of a 
constitution that would restore their power, turned against the 
‘Egyptian’ policy of the National Party and formed their Party of 
Nobles. Lord Cromer had called on all sections of the community 
to combine in a movement of national regeneration; Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s policy demonstrated that all might combine except the 
Moslem Egyptians, who turned in upon themselves and out against 
all others, including the collaborating Khedive and the Egyptian 
Christians. The net result was a dangerous fanaticism which made 
peaceful and progressive government impossible. The fagade of 
unity which Mustapha Kemal had been building crumbled in the 
process, but nothing that the British could use was built in its place. 

There was no fundamental change in British policy when Sir 
Eldon Gorst became Consul-General. The difference lay in the 
tactical handling of the country, and even moderate elements 
recognised this in due course. They had expected much of him; 
they sent him petition after petition and programme after pro- 
gramme and acidly concluded at the end that he had brought 
nothing new to Egypt except an unhelpful friendship for the 
Khedive. Each party, each propagandist and newspaper became 
more extreme in its views. All of them — even the Party of Indepen- 
dent Egyptians formed by an intelligent Copt, Akhnouk Fanous, 
who believed in ‘real and sincere’ friendship with Britain - wanted 
unity of the Nile valley under an independent Egypt and the end 
of capitulations, neither of which the British Government could or 
would concede. Sir Eldon declared himself to be against any pre- 
mature experiments in self-government. 
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During over twenty-five years of the British occupation no 
Egyptian had been Prime Minister of Egypt. Sherif Pasha, of the 
old Constitutional Nationalists, was a Turk; Nubar Pasha was an 
Armenian and Riaz Pasha a Jew; Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, the 
able and pliable Premier during the last years of Lord Cromer’s 
consulship, was also of Turkish extraction. When Fehmy Pasha 
resigned in November 1908, the first Egyptian to hold the post be- 
came Prime Minister. But he was a Copt: Boutros Pasha, the most 
able and most prominent of all the Copts, whose loyal co-opera- 
tion with the British had earned him the K.C.M.G. Moderate sec- 
tions of opinion and the foreign Press welcomed his appointment 
because he was known as a man of intelligence and of firm and 
upright character. To Al-Lewa and the National Party, already 
bitterly critical of the Copts, it seemed deliberate provocation. 
Boutros Pasha had been concerned in two major acts against which 
the Nationalists protested: he had signed the Condominium Agree- 
ment which, they contended, had robbed Egypt of the Sudan, and 
he had been presiding judge at the notorious Denshawy trial. He 
was, as it were, a symbol of Coptic collaboration with the occupy- 
ing Power, and his appointment further embittered the relations 
between Egyptian Moslem and Egyptian Christian. 

The national movement generally at that time had been gal- 
vanised to new action by the success of the Young Turk revolution 
in Constantinople. Its very name fulfilled vicariously the dreams 
‘of the Egyptian Nationalists, who saw themselves as vigorous young 
newcomers to the political stage. It was largely as a result of the 
work of Mustapha Kemal and his followers that a secular univer- 
sity was opened in Cairo in 1908, and their efforts in this direction 
were all designed to bring a new Egyptian generation to power in 
Egypt. Furthermore, Turkey was still suzerain, and the Egyptians 
believed that this was now the time for the Turkish Government, 
purged of its reactionary Sultan, to exert its rights in Egypt and 
demand the application of those reforms which it promised for 
Turkey. In the event, the Young Turks of Constantinople spurned 
the Egyptian movement, but in the period before Egyptian dis- 
illusionment their revolution threw into relief the collaboration of 
men like Boutros Pasha, which appeared all the more as a traitor- 
ous impediment to national emancipation. The vernacular Press, 
with the exception of the Coptic newspapers Al-Watan and Al- 
Misr, became more violent and vituperative in their demands, 
condemning alike the Khedive, his Ministers and the British. The 
application of the Press Laws in 1909 did little to allay the violence 
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of popular opinion. A strike of Al-Azhar students caused wide- 

“spread disturbances in Cairo in the same year and led to a 
strengthening of the British garrisons. Foreigner and Copt alike, 
seeing the licence given to extreme opinion, the relaxation of the 
control of the British advisers and the troublesomeness of the 
Legislative Council, regarded with alarm the apparent decline of 
British authority. 

At this inopportune moment the British Government encour- 
aged the Suez Canal Company to submit a draft convention, the 
main object of which was to extend the existing concession for 
forty years beyond its terminal date in 1968. In exchange for total 
possession and all the profits after 1968, the Government was 
offered half the profits (but only if they reached 100 million francs, 
because the Company claimed a pre-emptive right to 50 million) 
and three members of the Board of Directors in 1968, and £4 
million sterling during the four years from the date of signing the 
new agreement. The Government of Boutros Pasha was prepared 
to accept this convention with only minor amendments; but there 
was a public outcry against it, and it provoked new furies of 
nationalist agitation. The Egyptian national movement considered 
that the nation had already been robbed of the Canal and deeply 
resented that, having paid so much towards it and having pro- 
vided most of the labour to dig it, Egypt was not receiving a share 
in its profits. Under the proposed convention the Government 
would not begin to receive any profits until 1921, when it was to 
get 4 per cent, and would be receiving only 12 per cent from 1961 
to 1968. 

The situation was more dangerous than the authorities realised. 
Secret societies, one of them named the Mutual Brotherhood, had 
come into existence in the country. The Nationalists’ anger at 
Boutros Pasha Ghali, reaching its peak over the proposed Canal 
convention, incited a fanatic to action. On February 2oth, at the 
height of the tourist season, when Cairo was in its gayest mood, 
Boutros Pasha was murdered. 

The national movement denied any responsibility for the crime, 
and there is no evidence of its direct complicity, but there is little 
doubt that its continuous incitement contributed to the murder. 
The Public Prosecutor uncovered during the enquiry a mass of 
evidence concerning the plans of the Society of Mutual Brother- 
hood to rid the country of the ‘occupationists’ — the British and 
those who collaborate with them. Wardani, the murderer, a young 
chemist who was almost certainly mentally unbalanced, refused to 
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implicate anyone else, declaring that his action was premeditated 


and the result of his own convictions. According to the evidence, ` 


he was the founder of the Young Egypt Society, a secret terrorist 
movement, but the charges of complicity against other suspects 
had to be dropped for lack of evidence. Wardani, after standing 
trial alone, was hanged on June 28th. He died a national hero. 
Although this was the first political assassination of importance in 
modern Egypt, and the foreign and Coptic communities regarded 
it with frank horror, the Egyptian Press and the Nationalists hailed 
him as a great patriot. It is, for example, evidence of the extent 
to which moderate elements in the community had gone into 
opposition to the British that Helbawi Bey, a prominent member 
of the Party of the People, who had been government prosecutor 
in the Denshawy case and was at one time a close friend to Boutros 
Pasha, offered his services to Wardani as counsel for the defence. 
When the criminal was sentenced to death, the Grand Mufti issued 
a fetwa from the Sharia Courts that the sentence was invalid, on 
two somewhat specious grounds and a third of some significance, 
that a Moslem slaying a pagan does not render himself liable to 
the death penalty. The Wardani case demonstrated that the mind 
for murder and riot, which was revealed in the revolutionary 
ferment a decade later, already existed in the frustrated national 
movement of 1909. If there was little significance in the wild 
act of the unstable murderer, there was grave meaning in the 
manner his act was applauded by a wide sector of Egyptian 
opinion. 

The appointment of Mohamed Pasha Said as Prime Minister 
in place of Boutros Pasha Ghali was received as a victory for the 
national movement. Said Pasha had been a follower of Mustapha 
Kemal and was reputed to have had many differences of opinion 
with Boutros Pasha while serving as a Minister in his Government. 
The new Prime Minister was by no means an extremist and he 
gave his support to the proposed Suez Canal Convention, which 
had brought popular agitation to its height. He announced, how- 
ever, that as the matter of the Canal was so important, the Govern- 
ment would in this case abide by the decision of the National 
Assembly. The Assembly thereupon formed a committee to study 
the draft convention and in 1910 the committee rejected it on the 
grounds that the country would lose enormously by the scheme, 
even on the figures produced to it by the Financial Adviser. To 
the Company’s arguments that the Canal could not be run by 
Egypt, the Committee replied that it could, if necessary, get other 
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international assistance. Finally, it contended that before signing 
away such important rights as forty years of Canal ownership, the 
Government should wait until it had charge of its own affairs. 
These views, presented in a report which was charged with 
nationalist sentiment, were in due course accepted by the Assem- 
bly, which rejected the draft convention. The Assembly was there- 
upon criticised by the foreign communities for displaying an 
irresponsible lack of sense which showed how ill-fitted the country 
was for self-government. Sir Eldon Gorst, surveying the year 1910, 
commented on the Committee’s report: ‘Neither the tone of this 
document nor the arguments adduced in support of its conclusion 
can be said to have justified the hope that the scheme would be 
examined with an impartial mind, and the chief feature by which 
the report is characterised is an entire lack of confidence in the 
intentions and good faith of the government.’ The Nationalists 
were undismayed by criticism. Encouraged by the appointment of 
Mohamed Pasha Said as Prime Minister and then by the defeat 
that the Assembly had inflicted on his Government and on the 
Khedive (who had advocated acceptance of the draft convention), 
they called with greater confidence than ever for the grant of a 
new constitution. 

A contemporary account of the condition of Egypt given by an 
English resident 1 described the state of affairs in Egypt in the 
summer of 1910 as so ‘exuberantly disorderly’ in the capital and 
the provinces that the lives of European residents were in danger. 
He stated that there was public knowledge of the spread of sedition 
in the army and that disorganisation prevailed in the Ministry of 
the Interior. He had learnt on high authority that arrangements 
for a general massacre were being prepared by the Society of 
Mutual Brotherhood and other organisations. There were, he 
stated, ‘disgraceful outrages, assaults and thefts’ which were con- 
doned, if not encouraged, and public functionaries were known to 
be fomenting religious animosities. The responsibility for this state 
of affairs was firmly placed by opinion in England and among 
foreigners in Egypt on Sir Eldon Gorst, who was accused of per- 
mitting so many concessions that British authority had been lost. 
The British Government decided on a greater show of firmness in 
Egypt and began to apply the policy in 1910. But Sir Eldon was by 
this time already stricken with cancer. Towards the end of the 
year Lord Kitchener paid a visit to Egypt, and returned the fol- 
lowing year as Consul-General. The Khedive went to England in 

1 J. Alexander, The Truth about Egypt. 
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sorrow to the bedside of the dying Gorst, who had for a few years: 
given him the respect and consideration he had always wanted. 
No man was better fitted to be executant of British policy in 
Egypt at that time than Lord Kitchener, who, brought up in the 
tradition of Lord Cromer, had also an established reputation with 
the Egyptian people, who revered the man who had taken their 
army victoriously to Khartoum. Once again the Consul-General 
went forth in splendour, a monarch without a throne; and there 
can be little question that many Egyptians, wearied of the ever- 
present threat of disorder, welcomed at that time the knowledge 


‘that a firm hand was once again on the country. He applied a new 


Criminal Conspiracy Act, a Press Censorship Act and a School 
Discipline Act with unflinching severity. When Italy declared war 


_ on Turkey, and Egypt should have gone to the aid of its suzerain 


in Tripolitania, every administrative expedient was used to see 
that it did not. His hand descended with equal severity on the 
Khedive. He prevented Abbas Hilmi’s sale of the Mariut railway 
and then reformed the Waqfs, the religious bequests and endow- 
ments, thus cutting his income. The national movement was 
cowed. 

Nevertheless, Lord Kitchener came to realise very quickly that 
coercion was not the complete answer to the problem of Egypt. In 
1913 he gave Egypt a new constitution with representative institu- 
tions which was an effective step towards self-government. The 
provincial and municipal councils were accorded effective powers 
of local government, and the Legislative Council and General 
Assembly were permitted a more real say in the government of the 
country. The Assembly, which consisted of eighty-three members, 
of whom sixty-six were elected by indirect suffrage, was mainly 
consultative, but it could suspend and initiate legislation and its 
debates were public. Although the constitution did not satisfy ex- 
treme nationalist opinion, it won over that substantial section of 
moderate national opinion which had been drifting away from the 
British administration steadily since the beginning of the century. 
Saad Zaghloul, who had continued to co-operate and had spoken 
in favour of the draft Suez Canal Convention, was one of those 
whose collaboration was becoming more and more reluctant with 
the passing of the years. He had gone into open opposition to the 
British when Lord Kitchener came to Egypt, but he accepted the 
post of vice-president of the new Legislative Council. 

The relations between Britain and Egypt were better in 1914 
than they had been at any time since the middle nineties of the 
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previous century, and had Lord Kitchener been able to remain for 
some years to guide the Egyptian people towards responsible 
government and educate the British Government to accept it, the 
way might have been set for a rational evolution of Anglo-Egyp- 
tian relations. This, it is true, could only have been so if the British 
Government had been prepared to return Egypt in due course to 
the Egyptians. The new constitution was accepted by most Egyp- 
tians as one step towards independent government, and, in the 
manner of all semi-representative institutions, the Legislative 
Council would in a relatively short period have become the spear- 
head of a movement for more Egyptian rights. The matter was 
never put to the test. In 1914 the First World War broke out and 
Lord Kitchener, who was absent from Egypt at the time, was 
called to the supreme command of the British forces. The Khedive 
Abbas Hilmi, who was in Constantinople, was told not to return. 
On November 5th, 1914, Turkey joined the war on Germany’s 
side, and this made Egypt a sector of the Eastern front. 

Within twenty-four hours of Turkey’s declaration of war, Hus- 
sein Rushdi, the Prime Minister of Egypt, instructed the people to 
co-operate fully with the British. The situation was delicate, for 
the Egyptian Moslems were being asked to co-operate with the 
infidel against their co-religionists. Furthermore, Egypt was nomi- 
nally neutral while deeply involved in the conflict. There was, in 
these circumstances, no enthusiasm for the British cause. The 
British Government was driven in this war situation to legalise its 
relations with Egypt, and at long last, in December 1914, it de- 
clared Egypt to be a protectorate. Abbas Hilmi was deposed and 
replaced by the gentlemanly Hussein Kamel, the eldest of the 
Mohamed Aly line, who was given the title of Sultan. Sir Henry 
McMahon replaced Lord Kitchener, but effective power in the 
country was wielded by Sir John Maxwell, who, being sent to 
direct the British war effort in Egypt, issued a number of war 
regulations which, not unnaturally, took little account of Egyptian 
susceptibilities. 

The regulations and the declaration of the protectorate brought 
to an end whatever chance there was of progressive co-operation 
with the national movement in Egypt. The hopes that had been 
raised by the Kitchener constitution were dashed; the very word 
Himaya to express protectorate had hateful connotations for the 
Egyptian people, who used it to express ‘protection’ of foreign 
peoples, and therefore related it to all the worst abuses of the 
capitulatory system. Although Hussein Kamel was popular with 
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the Nationalists, whereas Abbas Hilmi was hated and feared, the 
gift of the title of Sultan was, if anything, an offence to the national 
movement, which was consistently opposed to any aggrandisement 
of the princely house which had either oppressed the people or 
been dependent on British protection. Wartime conditions did not 
allow the national movement any opportunity to express itself or 
to act, but it began immediately to plot in secret against the oc- 
cupying Power, with the result that when peace came to the 
world, Egypt was ready and organised for disorder. 
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across the Sinai to save Egypt from the infidel. The Canal 

Defence Force, consisting of British, Australian and Indian 
troops with Egyptian artillery, waited for them at the Canal and 
there defeated them on February 2nd, 1915. The war then dragged 
on drearily in Egypt for more than another year and a half, with 
Turks and Germans raiding in the Sinai and the Senussi being 
troublesome on the western border at Sollum, while all men’s 
minds were darkened by the grim horrors of France and the Gal- 
lipoli tragedy. General Kress von Kressenstein attempted to break 
the stalemate by attacking the British Expeditionary Force, which 
by this time had been built up to a strength of three corps, but he 
was defeated at Kantara in August 1916. The British forces cau- 
tiously advanced eastwards and, after taking El-Arish, were them- 
selves defeated at Gaza in March and April. 

But by this time the position of the Turks in the Arab region had 
deteriorated. The secret Arab national movement which sought 
autonomous rule within the Turkish Empire had hesitated to 
throw in its lot with the Christian Allies, but eventually recognised 
that in the possible dismemberment of the Empire the Arabs would 
need to secure their own independence. The reign of terror which 
Jemal Pasha launched against them in Syria, culminating with the 
execution in May 1916 of twenty-one prominent Arabs, further 
spurred them to an outright break with Turkey. The Shereef of 
Mecca was in touch with the British to secure an Arab kingdom as 
a reward for military co-operation, and with the Arab national 
movement to ensure its co-operation. The outcome was the Arab 
revolt of 1917, which is forever associated with the name of T. E. 
Lawrence, in which the Arabs, finally rejecting the Turkish call to 
a holy war against the infidel, took the field on the British side. 
General Allenby, who had assumed command of the sluggish Ex- 
peditionary Force, led it into Jerusalem in December and moved 
triumphantly north with the Arab guerillas to enter Damascus on 
October 1st, 1918. 


The Egyptian people made no effort during these four years to 
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rise in support of the Turks. While Indian regiments were dis- 
turbed by pan-Islamic propaganda, the Egyptian army of 30,000 
men loyally policed the Sudan against the effects of this propa- 
ganda there. Here was further evidence that the pan-Islamic 
movement was not in itself the motive force of popular action in 
Egypt but the vehicle of Egyptian nationalist resistance; deprived 
of nationalist leadership, which had been compelled to quiescence 
by rigorous wartime regulations, the mass of Egyptians worked 
faithfully behind their British rulers until at last they found Islam 
itself, in the shape of the Shereef of Mecca, on their side. The 
Egyptian towns and cities were armed camps in which the people 
were hewers of wood and drawers of water. The people had their 
part in the army effort also. The Egyptian Labour Corps, formed - 
originally for the Gallipoli campaign, consisted of volunteers at- 
tracted by short-term contracts and high pay, and it contributed 
8,500 men to the Mesopotamia campaign and 10,000 to France. 
Army reservists were called up for railway construction in 1916 
and more Egyptians were recruited for camel transport work in 
Palestine and Syria. There were eventually 135,000 Egyptians 
taking part in the Syrian campaign, and official records, including 
General Allenby’s despatches, bear witness to their reliability. 
In 1917 there were 21,000 Egyptians in the Camel Transport 
service, and of these 220 were killed, 1,400 wounded and 4,000 
died in hospital. 

Nevertheless, the situation inside Egypt in 1917 was far from 
happy. The Egyptian Government was compelled by the heavy 
demands of the Syrian front to conscript the recruits, commandeer 
donkeys and camels, and requisition the country’s corn. There was 
no time for nice study of the manner in which these acts of com- 
pulsion were committed. Inevitably the poor suffered. Village 
omdehs paid off old scores as they shepherded their enemies into the 
arms of the recruiting agents or swept animals into the insatiable 
Syrian caravan. The requisitioning of corn was uneven and, by 
creating many injustices, fed a sense of grievance everywhere. As 
the year 1917 closed, the poor of Egypt were barely able to buy 
enough food to support life and had lost their faith in British 
justice. This was the culminating point of discontent which had 
progressively become more general as the heavy hand of the mili- 
tary tightened its grip on the country. The Legislative Council 
had, of course, been suspended and the Nationalist Press had been 
suppressed or brought under discipline by a censorship which the 
Cairo correspondent of The Times described as ‘incompetent, inept 
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and savage’. The prisons were full of political suspects and no 
more than five people were allowed to meet together without 
incurring arrest. There were two attempts on the life of Sultan 
Hussein Kamel in 1915, after which the national movement, 
driven by secrecy into connection with former terrorist groups, 
bided its time in silence and studied the problem of revolt. The 
Government was aware of the threatening undercurrents, and in 
1917 imposed the Disarmament Act, by which it hoped to strip 
the country of private arms but which incensed popular feeling 
more than ever by the violation of Moslem homes which it 
entailed. 

When the war ended, the National Party emerged stronger than 
ever. During its years of oblivion it had drawn to itself new and 
wiser leaders, among whom was Saad Zaghloul, a man whose 
career before the war had been a matter of controversy in the 
national movement. Zaghloul was a tall, angular, ungainly man of 
peasant stock who had started life as a lawyer and was at first 
under the influence of Princess Nazli, whose affairs he supervised. 
On her advice he learnt French and moved in the circle of the 
Turkish ruling class. He married the rich daughter of Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmy, who was for a long time Prime Minister and a 
friend of Lord Cromer. He was regarded in the first years of the 
century as the most promising member of the Party of the People 
who would, in the manner of his father-in-law, co-operate with 
the British; Lord Cromer presented him to Egypt as a future 
leader. He was shrewd in the peasant manner, but a friendly and 
amusing man whose taste for gambling and good food evidently 
led him in the early years of his career to accept the comfortable 
fruits of office which came by moderation in politics and co-opera- 
tion with his rulers. Lord Cromer had made him Minister of 
Education, and he continued to serve in successive Ministries, de- 
spite the enmity of Abbas Hilmi. The national movement, seeing 
in him the true Egyptian of the type which they desired to lead the 
country, was disillusioned by his behaviour in this period of his 
life, notably when he joined the Cabinet of Boutros Pasha Ghali 
and supported the draft convention for the Suez Canal Company. 
There was in him, however, an underlying sympathy with the 
Egyptian movement that pressed on him increasingly with the 
years, and when the hope engendered by the 1913 constitution was 
shattered by the declaration of the protectorate, he turned finally 
to the Nationalists. He was then set upon a course which led him 
to the leadership of a new rebellion. He became a political Arabi, 
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prepared to exploit fanaticism, violence and the boycott to achieve 
the ends he sought. 

The Egyptian movement was also siengiieded during the war 
by the wealth acquired by the Egyptian landowners, both large 
and small. The wealth of Egypt as a whole was doubled, and al- 
though much of this wealth — it is estimated that £200 million 
poured into Egypt during the war years — went to the Turkish 
upper class, and the Egyptian peasant was impoverished by the 
inflation it generated, the position of the upper- class Egyptian 
improved in relation to that of both Turk and foreigner. The total 
rentable value of land, which was about £17 million at the end of 
the Cromer regime, was in the region of £100 million. The Egyp- 
tian farmer benefited by this new wealth and also by the boom in 
cotton prices. A few thrifty peasants made fortunes. The small in- 


` dustries which grew up to meet war needs enlarged the incipient 


middle class of lawyers and doctors. These trends in the economic 
life of the country enlarged the base of the national movement, 
which was at the same time fed from below from the schools and 
universities, which were hotbeds of agitation against the British 
occupation. Finally, the minor political parties withered during 
the enforced inactivity of the war period, because, on the one 
hand, there were no opportunities for political preferment or 
popularity to foster personal rivalries and, on the other, the whole 
body of political leaders was brought together in the single aim of 
securing an end to the protectorate. The Turkish ruling class 
never recovered the absolute predominance it had enjoyed for a 
century before the war. 

The quality of the British administration was, at the same time, 
deteriorating. It was impossible under war conditions, to hand- 
pick the British officials, as Cromer and Kitchener had done, with 
the result that the foreign element in the Civil Service was not 
only larger but of poorer overall quality. In the majority of cases 
employment of British officials in Egypt was not justified by any 
expert knowledge that they could bring to the country. Neverthe- 


less, the number of Egyptians in executive positions in the service, 


which had been 27 per cent in 1905 was only 23 per cent at the 
end of the war; there were 1,700 British officials in 1920, as com- 
pared with a few hundred in Lord Cromer’s day. In place of the 
relatively small body of well-disciplined British troops of the pre- 
war period, there was a large army recruited willy-nilly for the 
purposes of war and lacking in awareness of the political import- 
ance of good or bad behaviour in Egypt. 
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There was a plain assumption of permanence, a clear disregard 
for Egyptian national sentiment, in almost every act of Britain in 
Egypt at that time. The Army Council approved a permanent air 
base at Aboukir; the first buildings there were erected in 1917 on 
land requisitioned at prices fixed by the British, in spite of bitter 
protests from the landowners. General Clayton and Sir Reginald 
Wingate proposed in 1917 that Britain should annex Egypt. 

The Sultan Hussein Kamel died in that year and his place was 
taken by his brother, Ahmed Fuad, who was almost a stranger to 
his country and spoke Italian better than he spoke Arabic. Al- 
though he was an ambitious man, he kept himself apart at this 
‘stage from both the British and the Nationalists, nursing himself 
for a more favourable occasion to exert his influence while the 
British shouldered the responsibility for all the post-war evils. 

Added to the manifest reasons for national discontent there was 
in Egypt a burning sense of injustice that Egypt, far from profiting 
from those acts of liberation which the Allies had idealistically 
preached as their purpose in the war, was emerging in greater 
subjection. Britain and France announced in November 1918 that 
the Allies contemplated the enfranchisement of all peoples op- 
pressed by Turkey. Could it be permitted that the Arabs, who had 
fought a small campaign in the desert when victory was almost in 
sight, should get their independence, whereas Egypt, which had 
been thrown from the outset and in its entirety into the Allied 
effort, should be kept as a humiliating protectorate? Even the 
Press censorship had encouraged this frame of mind by ill-ad- 
visedly publicising to the limit the Allies’ contention that they 
were fighting the war to preserve the liberties of small nations. 
Were President Wilson’s fourteen points, a charter of international 
morality, to be applied to all nations except Egypt? The majority 
of Egyptians believed that the conference of Powers called to 
determine the peace could not perpetuate the wrong which Britain 
was committing in Egypt. These views were not by any means re- 
stricted to the active members of the national movement. Mem- 
bers of the Egyptian Government who had worked with the British 
wartime administration equally believed that the time had come 
for Britain to meet the claims which Egypt could legitimately 
make, 

Immediately the armistice was signed, Saad Zaghloul asked Sir 
Reginald Wingate, the British High Commissioner, for permission 
to present the Egyptian case in London, and against the advice of 
the High Commissioner that it should be granted, the request was 
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refused. A similar request from the Prime Minister, Rushdi Pasha, 
and his leading minister, Adly Pasha Yeghen, was similarly re- 
jected. The uncompromising stand taken by Britain at this time 
was rendering the position of every moderate in Egypt impossible. 
In January 1919 Zaghloul took the leadership of the nationalist 
campaign with the announcement of its programme, calling for 
complete independence. The war-time planning of the movement 
at once became obvious in a flood of propaganda which poured 
from secret printing presses all over the country. The first objec- 
tive of the campaign was the right to send a delegation to the 
Peace Conference. In preparation for this, lists of delegates were 
circulated everywhere, and although the authorities seized as 
many of these lists as possible, sufficient were signed to establish 
the credentials of the proposed delegates. The utmost that the 
British would concede was for the Prime Minister to go to London, 
but by this time Rushdi Pasha’s position was untenable beside that 
of Zaghloul and he asked that Zaghloul should go with him. When 
this was refused, on March rst, 1919, he resigned. 

Sir Reginald Wingate, with a life-time of experience in Egypt 
and the Sudan behind him, fruitlessly advised the British Govern- 
ment to receive Zaghloul, and, being recalled to London to report, 
was not allowed to return to his post. The bitterness in Egypt in- 
tensified when the Peace Conference assembled in Paris with 
Ethiopia and the Hedjaz represented. Zaghloul sent notes arguing 
the case for Egypt’s admission to Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemen- 
ceau, President Wilson and Sr. Orlando. General Watson, in 
command of the forces in Egypt, warned Zaghloul and his suppor- 
ters against continuing agitation, but they responded to this by 
publishing next day a lively protest against the warning. Zaghloul, 
Ismail Sidki, Mohamed Mahmoud and Hamid Pasha el-Bassal, a 
leader of the bedawin, were promptly shipped to Malta. 

The university students, led by Al-Azhar, streamed into the 
streets; rioting broke out in Cairo, spread to Alexandria and then 
to the provinces. Although the British troops were called out to 
restore order and several rioters were shot, the country was brought 
to a standstill by March r1th. Trains, telegraphs and railways were 
sabotaged and the bedawin besieged British residents in Assiut. 
Egyptian attacks were directed against the British troops and some 
officials in uniform and at Deirut a mob murdered two British 
officers, an official and five soldiers. There were evident signs of 

prior organisation in the way in which the attacks were directed to 
public buildings, communications and the army. The movement 
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was led by a Committee of Independence in Cairo. Committees of 
national safety were formed to direct the rebellion and independent 
provincial ‘governments’ were set up. There were, however, too 
many troops still in Egypt to make successful revolt possible. The 
British Army reasserted its authority in the delta and then moved 
up the Nile in armoured cars and trains, supported by aircraft. 
Suspicious gatherings were dispersed by gunfire and bombs. On 
April gth thirty people were executed for the Deirut murders. 
Lord Allenby was sent to Egypt on March 25th as High Com- 
missioner with special powers to deal with the situation and, after 
consultations with all sections of opinion in Cairo, including the 
“Committee of Independence, he proclaimed that Zaghloul and the 
other detainees would be released from Malta and were free to go 
to Paris. There was a brief moment of goodwill in which British 
soldiers and even the Sultan Fuad — whose failure to lift a finger in 
support of the Egyptian people in their struggle against the British 
had made him the most unpopular man in Egypt — were cheered 
in the streets. Rushdi Pasha agreed to resume the premiership. 
The goodwill was fleeting. The national movement, which had 
not in any way amended its demand for the abrogation of the 
protectorate, had learnt that violence on a sufficient scale could 
wring concessions from the British Government. Rioting began 
again; but the Committee of Independence, realising that violence 
in Cairo was unlikely to help Zaghloul in Paris, restrained where 
before they had encouraged, and substituted passive resistance. 
They called for a strike in Cairo and Alexandria, and by coercing 
the reluctant and the timid, made it for a short time effective. At 
the same time they sent a committee of government officials to 
Rushdi Pasha to demand that the Government formally recognise 
the mandate of the Wafd (that is, the ‘delegation’ of Saad Zaghloul 
Pasha), refuse to recognise the British protectorate and demand 
the replacement of British sentries everywhere by Egyptian. To 
some extent the nationalist campaign was kept within bounds by 
the optimistic reports which Zaghloul was groundlessly sending 
from Paris. The British Government and its closest allies had 
agreed that the protectorate should continue, and Article 147 of 
the Versailles Treaty confirmed it. On April goth Lord Allenby 
reaffirmed it in Egypt by a proclamation, and on the same day the 
United States Consul-General gave it formal recognition. 
It was believed in Britain that the rebellion in Egypt had spent 
itself against the rock of Lord Allenby’s determination and that 
now it only remained to give constitutional form to Egypt inside 
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the protectorate. Nationalist resistance seemed to have subsided. 
The tractable Mohamed Said Pasha had accepted the premier- 
ship; with his co-operation and the tacit agreement of the Sultan, 
the British Government felt it could now prepare to stabilise the 
position. Some consideration had been given in Britain to propo- 
sals to annex Egypt to the British Empire and grant it something 
like commonwealth status, or, alternatively, to abandon the pro- 
tectorate and preserve essential British interests in the form of a 
treaty. It would have been impossible in any case to secure Egyp- 
tian agreement to cither policy at that time. The national move- 
ment was more united than it had ever been, and men like Zaghloul 
would not have accepted the restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty 
desired by Britain, whether by treaty or as a semi-autonomous 
state inside the Empire. They were probably neither more nor 
less opposed to the protectorate, which the British Government 
was determined to retain. British interests and Egyptian aspira- 
tions were in such fundamental conflict that agreement was im- 
possible as long as the Egyptian national movement remained 
united. 

The High Commissioner announced on November 10th, 1919, 
that the British Government had decided to despatch a mission 
under Lord Milner to Egypt, in order to work out the details of a 
constitution and begin preliminary work upon it; but the an- 
nouncement made it clear that the intention was ‘to preserve 
autonomy under British protection’. Zaghloul Pasha immediately 
gave orders to boycott the mission, and protests rained in on the 
High Commission from every section of society. As a result of 
violent anti-British propaganda, mobs once again began to riot 
in the street. In one riot in the square outside Abdin Palace many 
people were killed. Mohamed Pasha Said resigned. Lord Milner’s 
mission arrived in Egypt only to find that the boycott ordered by 
Zaghloul was ‘for all practical purposes complete’.! The British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, nevertheless told the House of Com- 
mons that ‘British supremacy exists in Egypt; British supremacy is 
going to be maintained’. 

When the Milner Mission report was published in Britain it sur- 
prised opinion by recognising the principle that the relations be- 
tween Egypt and the Empire must be established by agreement. It 
presumed that if the Empire recognised Egypt as an independent 
nation, and Egypt recognised the Empire as mandatory for Euro- 
pean affairs in Egypt, a negotiated settlement could be reached. 

1 Lord Lloyd, Egypt After Cromer. Lord Lloyd accompanied the mission. 
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Before the report was published, Zaghloul Pasha was invited to 
London from Paris and Lord Milner tried to secure the Wafd’s ac- 
ceptance of the proposals he was preparing to make. His proposals 
were that the protectorate should be abandoned in favour of a 
treaty of alliance by which Britain would undertake to defend 
Egypt’s independence and integrity, and Egypt would undertake 
to be guided in its foreign relations by Britain and confer on Britain 
certain rights inside Egypt. In return for recognising Egypt as a 
constitutional monarchy, with representative institutions and 
diplomatic representation, the British Empire would be allowed 
to station a force in Egypt ‘which was not to constitute a military 
occupation or prejudice the rights of the government of Egypt’. 
Britain would also retain a number of advisers and a measure of 
control over Egyptian legislation and administration in so far as 
they affected foreigners. All reference to the Sudan was excluded. 

The Milner proposals admirably met Britain’s needs. They 
stripped the British Government of any responsibility for the Egyp- 
tian people in their domestic affairs — that onerous task was handed 
back to the Egyptian Government — while retaining the officials to 
direct, and the force to insist on, suitable conduct of relations with 
foreign Powers and peoples. The report offered a forward step; for 
example, the Egyptian Government would have the direct contact 
with other Powers which Ismail had sought from the Sultan of 
Turkey nearly forty years earlier; but by no stretch of imagination 
could it be said that the Milner Commission offered Egypt in- 
dependence. Zaghloul Pasha, after returning to Egypt to consult 
the Wafd, asked for amendments which touched the substance of 
the British position. He wanted immediate abolition of the protec- 
torate, a strict limit to the number of British troops in Egypt and 
their confinement to a region adjoining the Suez Canal, Britain to 
drop the claim to mandatory responsibility for foreigners when the 
capitulations ended, and Egypt to have equal share with Britain in 
the administration of the Sudan. Lord Milner, being unable to 
accept these reservations, published the Mission’s report as it stood 
on December 2oth. Lord Curzon sought to negotiate a settlement 
in London with Adly Pasha Yeghen, the independent Prime 
Minister of Egypt, who was an opponent of the Wafd, but Adly 
Pasha dared not depart from the terms which the Wafd had 
demanded. Zaghloul Pasha was by far the most powerful man in 
Egyptian politics, and any settlement had to come by agreement 
with him. 

Lord Allenby was by this time privately pressing the British 
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Government to terminate the protectorate unconditionally, but 
was being firmly opposed by the Foreign Office. Adly Pasha, on 
his return to Cairo, resigned the premiership. No one could be 
found to replace him, in face of the agitation which the Wafd was 
conducting in the country. Zaghloul organised a mass demonstra- 
tion in Cairo in December 1921, after which new disorders oc- 
curred and two British soldiers were murdered. The Wafd leaders 
were told to desist from political activity and, when they refused, 
were again deported. Lord Allenby was prepared for the rioting 
and sabotage which followed and quickly cowed the country. His 
hand was, nevertheless, strengthened in dealing with his own 
Government. He had obeyed its orders, maintained security and 
was holding firm; but it was obviously a condition of total dead- 
lock which could not be allowed to last forever. He was called to 
report to his Government. 

It was known in Egypt that Lord Allenby, despite the strong 
hand he laid on the country, was working for the end of the pro- 
tectorate, and with memories of Wingate’s departure fresh in mind, 
his journey to England was regarded with regret. The Egyptians 
were, therefore, delighted when he returned with a declaration in 
his pocket which ended the protectorate, and he was swept on a 
wave of popular enthusiasm from the station to the Residency. 
The declaration, published on February 28th, 1922, announced 
that the protectorate was terminated and that martial law, which 
had existed ever since November 2nd, 1914, would be ended as 
soon as an Act of Indemnity for all inhabitants of Egypt was 
passed. It reserved to Britain the security of communications, the 
defence of Egypt and of foreign nationals in Egypt and the Sudan, 
pending the conclusions of agreements covering them. 

Although the declaration stated that Egypt was to be an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, it had not given her independence. Lord 
Lloyd, who later as High Commissioner in Egypt based his entire 
policy on this declaration, pointed out that it had given Egypt ‘a 
qualified independence, an independence which was subjected to 
certain definite reservations’ and that these reservations ‘were an 
absolutely vital part of that declaration’.1 The declaration was no 
more acceptable to the Egyptian Nationalists than had been the 
report of the Milner Mission on which it was based, but they were 
not called on to accept it. It was a unilateral statement of policy by 
Britain and, as such, those moderates who were prepared to accept 
the end of the protectorate as a useful forward step were not called 

1 Egypt since Cromer. 
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on to persuade the country to acceptance. Egypt was declared an 
independent state and the Sultan Fuad became King Fuad. Sar- 
wat Pasha formed a government which established a commission 
to prepare the constitution. The first draft declared that Fuad was 
King of Egypt and the Sudan, but when it seemed likely that this 
would lead to annexation of the Sudan by Britain, the clauses were 
withdrawn. This led to fresh disorders in Egypt. On April 19th, 
1923, just over a year after the Commission’s work began, the con- 
stitution was enacted. Martial law came to an end after the pro- 
mulgation of the Act of Indemnity in July. Two months later a 
general election was ordered by royal rescript. 

The Wafd, with its leaders still in exile, would have nothing to 
do with the Declaration of Independence and were bitterly critical 
of the King and those people who were co-operating with the 
British. The party, with some justice, claimed to speak for the 
Egyptian people and objected strongly to the formulation of a 
constitution on lines which would enhance the power of the King 
and be difficult to change. Secret terrorist organisations, which 
continuously lurked in the shadow of the national movement, 
again became active and more British officials were murdered 
before Zaghloul Pasha and his party were allowed to return to the 
country in March 1923. Then terrorism ceased, and Zaghloul took 
the field at the head of the Wafd as a political party claiming 
power. He had accepted nothing, but this did not prevent him 
from taking advantage of the coming elections. 

The new constitution of Egypt, based largely on that of Belgium, 
declared Egypt a sovereign, free and independent state, with Islam 
its religion, Arabic its official language and Cairo as its capital. 
It guaranteed personal liberty, but the liberty of the Press was 
qualified ‘for the protection of social order’. All public and mili- 
tary employment was restricted to natives of the country except 
where otherwise provided by law — a reservation required to cover 
the continuing employment of British officials. (A mixed commis- 
sion was formed to remove and compensate the British officials.) 
Legislative power was vested in the King, ruling with a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, the Chamber to be elected and the Senate 
to be composed of members, two-fifths of whom would be appointed 
by the King and three-fifths elected. The constitution applied only 
to Egypt, but without prejudice to Egypt’s rights in the Sudan. 
The King’s title was left in abeyance until ‘authorised delegations 
fixed the final status of the Sudan’. 

The elections were an overwhelming victory for the Wafd, 
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which got go per cent of the votes and 188 seats to the twenty-seven 
of all other parties. Zaghloul Pasha therefore became Prime Minis- 
ter on January 27th, 1924. He had not in any way modified his 
view that the continued presence of British troops was incom- 
patible with Egyptian independence and that the Sudan was part 
of Egypt, but he hoped that the Labour Party, which had come to 
power in Britain and had promised independence to Egypt, would 
be more accommodating. In May he asked for an undertaking on 
independence from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government as a 
prior condition of negotiations. However, the Labour Government 
considered that the declaration of 1922 had given Egypt all the 
independence it needed. Zaghloul Pasha, although still without 
the undertaking he had demanded as prior condition to talks, went 
to London in September, only to find that the Labour Govern- 
ment remained firm. When he returned to Egypt he promptly 
gave Ministerial posts to two noted extremists, Abdul Rahman 
Fahmy, who had been condemned to death, and Mahmoud Fah- 
my el-Nokrashy Pasha, who had been imprisoned for connection 
with the terrorist outbreaks. They had earlier been released from 
prison by the Zaghloul Government. 

The Nationalists in Egypt were pressing hardest on their claim 
to sovereignty over the Sudan, and in August there were mutinies 
among Egyptian troops stationed there. This transference of the 
struggle to the Sudan was intended to maintain the pressure on the 
British Government, but the Sudanese troops were at this stage 
unaffected by it. 

The struggle over the status of the Sudan focused attention on 
one man who symbolised for Egyptians its continuing subservience. 
The Sirdar of the Sudan, Sir Lee Stack, was also Commander-in- 
Chief of Egyptian forces. Some reorganisation of his position and 
of the Sudanese and Egyptian forces should have taken place 
when the 1922 declaration was made. Zaghloul himself declared 
that a foreign officer as C.-in-C. of Egyptian forces was incom- 
patible with Egypt’s independent dignity. On November roth, 
as Sir Lee Stack was going from the War Office to his house in 
Cairo, he received a volley of shots from seven men dressed as 
students who were lined up on the sidewalk. He died the following 
day. 

Zaghloul hurried to the Residency to express his profound regret 
and the Egyptian Government put a price of £10,000 on the mur- 
derers’ heads. Lord Allenby was personally deeply moved by the 
death of this distinguished officer and, after attending the funeral, 
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and without waiting for final instructions from London, he drove 
with military escort to the Council and delivered a sweeping ulti- 
matum. He demanded an apology, the punishment of the crimi- 
nals, the prohibition of political demonstrations, the withdrawal 
within twenty-four hours of Egyptian troops in the Sudan, the im- 
mediate removal of all restrictions on irrigation in the Sudan 
Gezira, and the withdrawal of all objections to the assumption by 
Britain of responsibility for foreigners in Egypt. The last point was 
covered by a note which involved revision of the position regarding 
foreign employees of the Government and the recognition of the 
authority of the British officials in the Ministries of Justice, Finance 
and Interior. When the Egyptian Government accepted all except 
those relating to the Sudan, Lord Allenby, who had received the 
support of the British Government, announced that the instruc- 
tions regarding the Sudan would be enforced in any case, and that 
meanwhile the Alexandria Customs would be occupied. A mutiny 
of Egyptian troops, who on this occasion were joined by Sudanese 
battalions, was put down only after severe fighting. Zaghloul 
Pasha resigned and Ziwar Pasha, who took his place, accepted all 
the demands. The King dissolved the Wafdist Parliament on 
December 24th. 

When new elections were held in the late winter of 1925, the 
Wafd kept in the background and it appeared as though anti-Waf- 
dist groups had won about 60 per cent of the seats; but when the 
officers were elected by the Parliament, Zaghloul was found to be 
President of the Chamber and all the offices went to his followers. 
The King immediately dissolved Parliament, and when it became 
obvious that in the new elections he had ordered the Wafd would 
undoubtedly sweep the country, the polling was cancelled. 

The murder of Sir Lee Stack, and the actions taken by the 
British and King Fuad after it, brought to an end the revolutionary 
period which began in 1919. The Wafd, as such, was cleared of any 
complicity by the arrest of eight men, one of whom confessed and 
so brought about the execution of the other seven. Mohamed Aly 
Fahmy was executed, but Nokrashy and Ahmed Maher were 
acquitted. It is, however, evident that the plans laid in wartime 
for violence and boycott were indirectly responsible for the assas- 
sination of the Sirdar and those many other murders which dark- 
ened the early years of the ’twenties. Yet it is to be doubted whether 
the Wafd was in itself morally responsible for the injection of 
violence in the Egyptian political scene or whether there would 
have been less deaths ifSaad Zaghloul had not taken the leadership 
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of the Nationalists. The occupation was totally a question of 
British national interest; the contention that it existed for the bene- 
fit of Egypt waned with the years after Cromer and was aban- 
doned in the 1922 declaration. As far as the foreigners in Egypt 
were concerned, their difficulties usually derived from the Egyp- 
tian struggle with the British and the repression which those 
foreigners themselves called for in times of trouble. It is at least a 
reasonable contention that the foreign communities in Egypt, in- 
cluding the British, could have come to terms with the Egyptians 
if there had not been an occupying army to make terms unneces- 
sary to them. Britain was in Egypt to secure the Canal and its 
imperial communications; its position may have been necessary to 
Britain, and if accepted willingly may have been to the benefit of 
Egypt, but the Egyptians did not think so, and fought against the 
occupation with all the weapons they could muster. They fought 
wisely, foolishly, calmly or violently, as the case might be; but 
moral responsibility for the bloodshed and other evils of the 1919 
rebellion lies with the complex evolution of Egyptian history. Cer- 
tainly the drift towards violence began earlier, when Saad Zagh- 
loul himself was collaborating with the British, and towards the 
end of his career — he died in 1927 — even his intransigence was 
not enough for the extremists of Egypt. There was an attempt to 
assassinate him in July of 1924, and the mood of the people was 
such that he could not change the thoughts he had himself engen- 
dered by years of uncompromising eloquence. It was impossible 
for any man to lead Egypt for long while co-operating with the 
British; the temper of Egypt was determined not by individual 
politicians but by the mass of Egyptian town-dwellers and often of 
the country people as well. By them politicians like Zaghloul were 


made great; without them a politician or a king might rule Egypt, 
but only by force. 
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movement by turning a powerless sultan into an influential 

king around whom could rally all elements opposed to the 
Wafd and to other kinds of extremism. The constitution of 1923, 
which was made possible by the declaration, provided that the 
king had the right to dissolve or suspend Parliament and to ap- 
point Ministers. The British High Commissioner therefore ceased 
to be solely responsible for the satisfaction or denial of private 
political ambitions; the king not only acquired the power to 
satisfy them, but also to foster his own through the ambitions of 
others. 

The Wafd was really an amalgam of nationalist groups, all of 
which were to a great or small extent republican in inclination; 
they were certainly opposed to the extension of royal power. The 
king was, in fact, the remaining symbol of the Turkish upper class 
which had ceased to exist as a cohesive national force during the 
First World War. The new wealth of the Egyptians had raised and 
merged their upper class with that of the Turks, so that all that 
remained was a recognition that certain powerful families had 
Turkish antecedents. The Wafd itself, despite the fact that the 
whole nation followed it blindly into rebellion against Britain, 
was not a popular movement in the social sense. It represented the 
reactionary force of the upper class in Egypt, and therefore, to 
some extent, had taken the place of the old Turkish aristocratic 
movement. Zaghloul Pasha, perhaps because he understood the 
strength of popular agitation, had no sympathy with popular 
agitation for social ends. When, in 1923, there were disturbances 
among urban factory workers, whose life was extremely depressed 
by the post-war inflation of prices, Zaghloul preferred repression 
to reform and used troops to throw hundreds of workers into gaol, 
where they remained for several months. Many of these disturb- 
ances had been in foreign firms, but he was not willing to tolerate 
that form of anti-foreign struggle. 

The Wafd’s opposition to the king was an inherited reflex 
against the power of foreigners in Egypt, and emotionally in direct 
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line with the rebellion of Arabi and the cry of ‘Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians’ in Gorst’s time. King Fuad was, in truth, a foreigner; a son 
of the exiled Ismail and practically unknown in Egypt when he 
came to the throne. He had given no support to the nationalist 
cause in the immediate post-war period, and when later he did it 
was only to demand that he should also be King of the Sudan. 
The declaration of 1922 brought to his side those groups, small in 
number but with important interests at stake, which wanted a 
negotiated settlement with Britain. At the same time it weakened 
the Nationalist movement by drawing away those people — among 
them Ismail Sidki and Mohamed Mahmoud who had been exiled 
with Zaghloul in 1919 — who believed that the constitution was a 
useful advance towards Egyptian independence When it became 
apparent that King Fuad had acquired new and real power in the 
country, a great part of Wafdist energy was diverted into the 
struggle against him and the parties, such as the King’s own Union 
Party, and the moderate Liberal Constitutional Party, which 
sometimes worked with him. 

Lord Lloyd, who succeeded Lord Allenby as High Commis- 
sioner in October 1925, believed that the Nationalist movement 
was concentrating its efforts to free the Egyptian Army from British 
control in order to overthrow the Mohamed Aly dynasty. “The 
object of the extremists was now becoming more clear,’ he wrote, 
“— they were pressing this campaign because they desired an anti- 
dynastic revolution, and they were screening this ultimate purpose 
behind the popular demand for complete independence.’ He 
made this statement å propos of the policy which Khashaba Pasha 
was pursuing as Minister of War in 1926. Khashaba was proposing 
an increase in the military establishment, the abolition of restric- 
tions on the carriage of arms and the creation of a military air 
force, and at the same time he was encouraging the Egyptian 
command to disregard the British Inspector-General. “There is no 
doubt that if once the Wafd had become satisfied with their con- 
trol of the army they would not hesitate to launch these combined 
forces in an assault on the monarchy.’ The response of Lord Lloyd 
was to insist on the controlling rights of the Inspector-General and to 
summon a British warship to Alexandria to make sure he got them. 

Lord Lloyd had earlier intervened to prevent an abuse by the 
King of his new-found power. After the cancellation of the elec- 
tions in 1925, when the King was ruling without a parliament, the 
Union Party formed from a clique at the palace by Nashaat Pasha, 

the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, persuaded the King to make 
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changes in the Government of which Ziwar Pasha was Prime 
Minister, in a manner that gave the Unionists control. Ziwar 
appealed to the King without result and then turned to Lord 
Lloyd, who, it was clear, had no intention of acting in support of 
the Palace clique. The parliamentary parties, mainly the Wafd 
and the Liberal Constitutionalists, combined against the Unionists 
and forced the King to reform the Government again. Lord Lloyd 
then intervened with the King to secure the dismissal of Nashaat 
Pasha, because of his increasing interference in the political life of 
the country. The British High Commissioner earned briefly, as a 
result, the good name of saviour of the constitution. 

The Nashaat Pasha incident revealed precisely that the de- 
claration of 1922 and the constitution had turned Egyptian poli- 
tics into a triangle of forces by making the Egyptian ruler, for the 
first time since the deposition of Ismail the Magnificent, an effec- 
tive force in the country. Within that triangle, the British, the 
King and the Wafd, Egypt was to live politically for the next twenty 
years. On the whole, it served Britain well, for it was to be long 
before Egypt could again acquire sufficient unity to struggle 
against Britain as it had before the murder of Sir Lee Stack. 

For all those twenty years British power in Egypt remained 
supreme in the triangle, despite the declaration of 1922 and even 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. The declaration left Britain 
with the right of intervention in the affairs of Egypt, both military 
and political, to an undefined extent. The British Government had 
reserved to itself the security of the Canal, on which imperial com- 
munications depended, the defence of Egypt, which meant the 
continuance of the occupation, and the protection of foreign in- 
terests, which meant the retention of the post of High Commis- 
sioner and the authority of the judicial and financial advisers and 
the Director of Security. If it is borne in mind also that the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923 ended all capitulations in former territories of 
the Ottoman Empire except Egypt, and that Britain failed for 
thirteen years to fulfil the pledge at Lausanne to end them in 
Egypt, because the peculiar need for protection of the foreigners 
required the capitulations to continue until the British Govern- 
ment got the settlement it wanted, it becomes abundantly clear 
that the Egyptians were far from that control of their own destinies 
they ardently desired. 

Lord Lloyd had no doubt about the strength of his position. No 
man, with the possible exception of Lord Cromer, took charge of 
British interests in Egypt with such logical clarity as he did. He 
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based his position on the British declaration of 1922, of which he 
considered the reserved points a vital part, and determined ‘to 
make the policy of 1922 a real policy’. He quotes Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as telling him: ‘Be as liberal as you may be, but be 
firm, eternally firm’. That was precisely what he did; for he inter- 
fered as little as possible in the aflairs of Egypt except when they 
touched on the reserved points. It was unfortunate that the re- 
served points touched so many aspects of Egyptian life, but if in 
the end the Labour Party became dissatisfied with its proconsul in 
Egypt, the defect in logic lay with it, and not with him. Lord 
Lloyd fully recognised that it would be an ideal thing to secure 
British imperial interests by agreement with Egypt, but did not 
happen to think that possible. He saw much better than did the 
British Government that the real power in Egypt rested with Saad 
Zaghloul, no matter what the composition of the Government was. 
He believed British interests were vital and asked how Egyptian 
autonomy could be reconciled with them. ‘Without legal standing, 
and with no roots in the affection or loyalty of the Egyptians them- 
selves, but with African and imperial interests which could not be 
surrendered, the British Government would find itself in a situa- 
tion of chaos.’ He saw that by 1917 it was already too late to satisfy 
the Egyptians and retain the control over Egyptian territory which 
the British Government considered essential. ‘The authorities’, he 
said, “appeared to have no idea of what was happening in Egypt, 
of the state of political feeling there, or of the grievances which are 
burning in the hearts of the fellaheen.’ Lord Lloyd, in short, knew 
the true position in Egypt. It was not his fault if the British Govern- 
ment did not understand that it was impossible to get an accept- 
able settlement from anyone in Egypt. He himself believed that 
the British should stay in control of the Ministries of Finance, War, 
Justice, Education and Communications for a decade. This was 
also logical if the British Government believed that control of 
Egypt was essential to imperial security. 

When the British Government tried in 1927 to get an agreement 
on the reserved points, Lord Lloyd advised against it on the 
grounds that no agreement could be reached with a constitutional 
government in Egypt. The Government was in office only by the 
consent of Saad Zaghloul. The King had wanted it otherwise. He 
attempted to restrict the franchise in 1926, but this caused such 
an uproar that the elections were held under the existing electoral 
law and were, of course, won by Zaghloul with 200 seats against 
fourteen. The Wafd leader was by this time a tired man who might 
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well have given Egypt a period of calm rule, but the British 
Government seems to have been committed in advance against 
him. Lord Allenby was said to have assured British officials that 
Zaghloul would on no account be allowed to return to power, and 
Lord Lloyd, believing that a British veto on Zaghloul might cause 
widespread disturbances, asked for the despatch of a British 
cruiser. At that particular moment, Judge Kershaw, who had pre- 
sided at the trial which acquitted Ahmed Maher Pasha and Nok- 
rashy Pasha, two leading Wafdists, of complicity in the murder of 
Sir Lee Stack, resigned his judgeship in protest against the ver- 
dict, and the British Government refused to accept the verdict as 
clearing the two politicians. The atmosphere was most unpropi- 
tious for the return of Zaghloul to office and Zaghloul himself 
advised that Adly Pasha Yeghen be given the premiership. But the 
resulting Government was a Wafdist coalition led by Adly Pasha 
and containing Sarwat Pasha and Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud, all 
three of whom were at that time Liberal Constitutionalists in 
alliance with the Wafd; and the Parliament was almost entirely 
Wafdist, with Zaghloul as President of the Chamber. Zaghloul 
nevertheless used his influence to quieten anti-British agitation; it 
was clear, wrote Lord Lloyd, that he could always bring about an 
appearance of discipline and moderation when he wanted to. This 
Government remained in office for nearly two years, except that 
Adly Pasha handed the premiership to Sarwat Pasha in 1927. 

The attempt to reach an Anglo-Egyptian settlement was made 
with Sarwat Pasha. Whatever the prospects of agreement may 
have been, they evaporated when Saad Zaghloul died on August 
23rd, 1927, for only he could have ensured popular acceptance of 
a settlement. Mustapha Nahas Pasha, another man of peasant 
background, who was Zaghloul’s first lieutenant and had shared 
his second term of exile, was not tired, had no taste for compromise 
and was anxious to become Prime Minister. He told Lord Lloyd 
that he would not agree to a single British soldier remaining in 
Egypt. Sarwat, who continued to negotiate, was compelled in the 
end to refer the draft to Nahas, and from that moment the new 
Wafd leader was indirectly in charge of the Egyptian negotiations. 
The Sarwat talks dragged on until March rst, 1928, and although 
the final draft was described by Sir Austen Chamberlain as ‘the 
high-water mark of British concessions to Egyptian nationality’, it 
asked for Egyptian consent to the reserved points of the 1922 dce- 
claration. In return the Egyptians got the promise that Britain 
would sponsor their membership to the League of Nations, the 
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right to appeal to the League of Nations on certain points, and an 
undertaking that Britain would consider again in ten years time 
the question of the British troops in Egypt. 

Sarwat Pasha and his colleagues rejected the draft. It is difficult 
to understand why he persisted in the negotiations for so long, for 
it was quite impossible for any Egyptian to accept the little that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain was willing to concede. Nevertheless, the 
British Government was incensed at the refusal to sign, and on 
March ist, the day of the refusal, Lord Lloyd was instructed to 
tell the Egyptian Government that the British Government re- 
served the right ‘to take such steps as the situation may demang’. 
This was in reference to the action by the Chamber of Deputies in 
annulling the 1914 Law of Assemblies, and proposing to amend the 
revised law of 1923 which King Fuad had instigated to control the 
political parties. Lord Lloyd himself viewed the behaviour of the 
Chamber, which had become much more extreme since being de- 
prived of Saad Zaghloul’s leadership, as a direct incitement to 
disorder. Sarwat Pasha resigned. 

Nahas Pasha formed his first Ministry on March 15th, and a 
fortnight later, when all negotiations with Nahas Pasha had failed, 
Lloyd gave him the ultimatum that he must stop the proposed 
legislation or the British would take action. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, while ‘refusing to recognise’ the right of Britain to interfere 
in Egypt’s internal affairs, agreed to postpone the matter until the 
next session. But there was no next session. King Fuad was no lover 
of the Wafd, and when a scandal blew up about alleged financial 
corruption on the part of Nahas Pasha and two others, he dis- 
missed Nahas from office. 

It was clearly impossible to dismiss Nahas Pasha and retain the 
Wafdist Chamber of Deputies, so Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud, 
who became Prime Minister, got the King to dismiss it. It re- 
mained dismissed until the end of 1929 In the meanwhile, the 
Labour Party took office in Britain, and Mr. Arthur Henderson 
became Foreign Minister. When it became apparent that he dis- 
agreed with the proconsular tendencies of Lord Lloyd, the latter 
resigned his post and was replaced by Sir Percy Loraine. Mah- 
moud Pasha negotiated a new draft agreement of sixteen points 
with Mr. Henderson, but on his return to Egypt the Wafd simply 
refused to discuss it until a new parliament had been formed by 
general elections. Adly Pasha then formed a government to hold 
elections which, held in December 1929, were an overwhelming 

victory for the Wafd. The new Chamber thereupon gave Nahas 
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Pasha a mandate to negotiate. The talks with Mr. Henderson 
went smoothly for thirtcen of the sixteen points of the Mahmoud 
draft, and so far provided for the withdrawal of British troops to 
the Canal Zone, which Zaghloul had advocated in 1920 and was 
less than Nahas himself had demanded in 1927. On April 17th, 
however, Nahas Pasha told Britain that he did not consider that 
Egypt’s requirements regarding the Sudan had been met. His 
alternative draft, submitted on May 5th, proposed that there 
should be unrestricted immigration into the Sudan and that each 
side should have the right to raise the question of the 1899 
condominium within a year. As these proposals were unaccept- 
able to the British Government, the negotiations again broke 
down. 

Behind the Anglo-Egyptian question there remained as a posi- 
tive factor in the situation the enmity between King Fuad and the 
Wafd. The King was well placed to resist Nahas Pasha at this 
time, for the inability of the British to reach any understanding 
with the Wafd ensured at least British neutrality; and, at the same 
time, the increasing threat of Italian imperialism in North Africa 
made it abundantly clear to all Egyptian leaders that without 
British protection their country was in no position to resist aggres- 
sion. Nahas Pasha, who, in the words of Lord Lloyd, was ‘devoid 
of Zaghloul’s peculiar gifts of mind and character which had made 
Zaghloul so powerful a leader’, chose this moment to plunge 
straight from his patriotic rejection of British terms into a claim 
for power to prevent the King from suspending Parliament. When 
two bills which he submitted in May 1930 were refused by King 
Fuad, Nahas resigned and appealed direct to the streets; first by 
attempting to hold meetings of the Parliament, which the King 
had suspended, and then by riots and sabotage. 

King Fuad turned to the strongest and ablest man in the coun- 
try, Ismail Sidki Pasha, who, after arresting some Wafd leaders 
and suppressing their newspapers, proceeded to amend the elec- 
toral law. Neither Wafdists and Liberal Constitutionalists liked it, 
but Britain was on his side. The Wafd complained to the Residency 
against the use of British troops by Sidki to prevent demonstra- 
tions. The elections were held in May 1931 in a manner which en- 
sured the defeat of the Wafd, and for the next three years the 
formidable spirit of Sidki maintained a brooding calm in Egypt. 
The two sides of the political triangle held the third in place. The 
authority which Britain was reluctant to wield was wielded by 
King Fuad and his men. 
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It was high time that Egypt had a period of convalescence. The 
Wafd Party suffered from the fundamental defect that, being as 
much as any party representative of the landowners and the re- 
lated professional classes, it had only the campaign against Britain 
to sustain it as a popular party. Further, its concentration on the 
national struggle encouraged in Ministers and officials alike a neg- 
lect of day-to-day administration. In the early thirties Egypt was 
badly in need of routine attention to its affairs, for it was suffering 
an acute economic depression, in common with most of its cotton 
customers in western Europe. Sidki Pasha, freed by his own firm- 
ness of the embarrassment of a Wafdist parliament, devoted his 
attention to domestic problems, with manifest advantage to the 
country, until his health broke down in September 1933. The 
spirit of Sidki continued to prevail through two more governments 
until, in May 1935, King Fuad himself asked for the restoration of 

the 1923 constitution. 

The dangers to Egypt evident in the Italian invasions of Tripoli- 
tania and Abyssinia caused his change of front. It was evident to 
him that the essential regulation of relations with Britain could be 
achieved only with Wafdist co-operation, which was denied to the 
existing Government. The British Government, which was already 
in consultation with Egypt about defence and co-operation, was at 
first against the restoration of the constitution which had given 
so much trouble; but a statement by Sir Samuel Hoare, to the 
effect that Alexandria was a naval base, gave rise to fresh riots in 
Egypt in November and December of 1935, the British High Com- 
missioner let the Egyptian Government know that Britain had no 
intention of dictating the form of constitution. The Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Tewfik Nessim Pasha, then announced that the 
1923 constitution would be restored after the election of a new 
parliament, and King Fuad persuaded the politicians to combine 
in a national front, which included Nahas Pasha, Sidki Pasha and 
Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud. All of them, greatly perturbed by the 
Abyssinian crisis, expressed their readiness to sign a treaty along 
the lines of the 1930 draft and to discuss the outstanding difference 
in a friendly spirit. In May 1936 the Wafd as usual won the elec- 
tions, and Nahas Pasha, as Prime Minister, headed a delegation of 
seven Wafdists and six prominent politicians from other parties, 
who quickly reached agreement with Britain in August 1936. King 
Fuad, who had restored the influence of the Mohamed Aly line in 
Egypt and had led the nation’s politicians to this timely agreement, 
did not live to see it. He died on April 25th, leaving the difficult 
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inheritance of kingship in Egypt to his young son Farouk, who was 
at school in England. 
x * * 


The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty would not have been possible at 
that time if the deteriorating world situation had not made it 
obvious to both Britain and Egypt that it was vital to them both to 
resolve their difficulties. Nevertheless, it went a long way towards 
meeting Egyptian claims, and it was unfortunate for the future of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations that the fears which generated it were 
justified by a war which withheld from the Egyptians many of its 
manifest benefits. In three respects the treaty gave direct advan- 
tages to Egypt. Britain undertook to sponsor Egypt’s membership 
of the League of Nations, and on May 26th, 1937, Egypt was admit- 
ted. Although with regard to the Sudan the fundamental question 
of sovereignty was postponed, the treaty restored the position of 
Egypt prior to the murder of Sir Lee Stack by undertaking that 
there would be no discrimination between British and Egyptian 
nationals in matters of commerce, irrigation or the possession of 
property, and that the selection of officials for the Sudan would be 
made from suitable Egyptian as well as British nationals when 
qualified Sudanese were not available. Secondly, there was the 
undertaking to end the capitulations. It was a most gross injus- 
tice to Egypt that these restrictions on her judicial sovereignty, 
which originated in the weakness and chaotic condition of the 
Ottoman Empire in the cighteenth century, should still be applied 
to Egypt alone in the 1930s, and that the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Courts, a body largely consisting of foreign judges, should 
still have authority over a wide field of Egyptian legislation. The 
annex to the 1936 Treaty undertook to bring about a speedy end 
to the capitulations and the restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in 
regard to the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners; in 
the meanwhile, the Mixed Courts would take over all jurisdiction 
remaining to consular courts. This could be achieved only by 
agreement with the capitulatory Powers; but there was clearly no 
longer any justification for retaining these antiquated rights in 
Egypt. The Montreux Conference of the Powers took less than a 
month, in April and May 1937, to discuss and sign the convention 
which ended the authority of the General Assembly of the Mixed 
Courts over Egyptian legislation, all jurisdiction of consular 
courts, and to provide that the Mixed Courts would hand over 
their jurisdiction to the National Courts of Egypt in 1949. All this 
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was duly done. When, in 1949, the National Courts absorbed the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts, nothing remained of that elabor- 
ate complex of international rights in Egypt at the end of the 
nineteenth century except the residue of occupational rights which 
Britain preserved from the overthrow of Arabi in 1882. 

The 1936 Treaty declared that British military occupation of 
Egypt was at an end, but Britain retained the right to station 
troops in a special zone along the Suez Canal, and the duty of 
defending the Canal until such time as both parties agreed that 
the Egyptian Army was strong enough to do so. The British Royal 
Air Force was given permission to fly over Egypt for training pur- 
poses and areas for army training were marked out. Britain under- 
took to defend Egypt against aggression, the war clauses providing 
for mutual assistance on a very wide scale. Both countries were 
committed to a further alliance after 1956, when the term of the 
treaty ended, but Egypt was given the right then to submit to 
third-party judgment the question whether British troops were 
any longer necessary in Egypt. 

The treaty was ratified by the Egyptian Parliament by 202 votes 
to eleven and in the House of Commons without a division, and 
the newspapers of both countries gave unstinted praise to it. 
Startled British troops in Egypt were greeted with cheers instead 
of brickbats and Nahas was received home like a conquering hero. 
It was evident that the Egyptian people welcomed the indepen- 
dence which the treaty gave them and the security it offered 
against Italian ambitions. 

It was by no means true that Egypt in its entirety welcomed the 
treaty. If the 1922 declaration had cut away the right-wing of the 
Zaghloul movement, the extremist wing had also become dis- 
contented with the Wafd over the collapse of the 1919 revolt. The 
extremists, gathered together in secret groups or remaining on the 
fringe of the Wafd, continued to give it their support because in 
general Wafd leaders were more intransigent than other parties 
in their dealings with the British. These groups, for the most part 
leaderless, met in the army mess, the café or the mosque, to criti- 
cise the decision of the Government to allow British troops to re- 
main anywhere in Egypt. There was one movement, already of 
some strength and well led, and destined to have an important 
influence on the country and the Arab world beyond. This was the 
Moslem Brotherhood, founded and guided by Sheikh Hassan 


el-Banna. 
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although the evolution did not reduce the great gulf between 
wealth and poverty which is the principal characteristic of 
Egyptian society. The First World War, by bringing to the country 
the immense wealth associated with a foreign army engaged in a 
major war, had emancipated Egypt from the burden of debt 
which had brought the evils of foreign control upon it. The rich 
were richer and there were many new-rich in the land; but the 
wealth which had come to the small trader and urban worker 
evaporated largely in the post-war period of price inflation, and 
the peasant and small farmer were thrown back into abject poverty 
by the depression of the early thirties. In cities such as Cairo the 
westernisation of customs and manners which had slowly taken 
place during the British occupation proceeded at a more rapid 
rate. Egyptian participation in the pleasures of Western life in- 
creased greatly; mixed society became more common and the bar 
and the cinema became common forms of entertainment with 
those who could afford it. The narrow family traditions of the 
Moslem were gradually relaxing in contact with Western society. 
The change of behaviour was reflected in the field of Egyptian 
ideas. When Turkey relinquished its claim to the caliphate after 
the First World War, abandoned the Arabic alphabet and em- 
barked on a programme of secular reforms, the repercussions in 
Egypt were considerable. Turkey had cut the gordian knot of 
Islamic tradition and law; Egypt, her character still greatly in- 
fluenced by the possession of Al-Azhar, the citadel of Islamic con- 
formity, was philosophically unprepared for such radical action. 
There were powerful trends of thought in Egypt which, deriving 
from the teachings of Jemal el-Din el-Afghani and Mohamed 
Abdou in the nineteenth century, believed that Islam offered all 
proper means of modernisation, and these teachings were reflected 
equally in such movements as the Moslem Brotherhood and such 
liberal thinkers as Taha Hussein and Lutfi el-Sayed. The line of 
inheritance was not always direct; but the truth was that almost 
all Egyptian religious and social thinking was in some way derived 
151 
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from the two nineteenth-century preachers. The effect of the 
Turkish revolution was to sharpen the division between con- 
servatism and liberalism in Egypt. On the one hand the liberals 
pointed to the Turkish revolution in support of claims for the 
emancipation of women and freedom of thought; and even for the 
abandonment of the fez in favour of the Western hat. Taha Hus- 
sein wrote critically of the Koran, Sheikh Ali Abd el-Raziq wrote 
in favour of the division between religion and the State. A maga- 
zine appeared, named Weekly Politics, in which many distinguished 
politicians such as Adly Pasha Yeghen, Sarwat Pasha, Mohamed 
Pasha Mahmoud and Lutfi el-Sayed supported less powerful 
Liberal intellectuals in their wordy warfare against Al-Azhar. 

-To some extent it was this philosophical difference which weak- 
ened the Wafd, for it was inevitable that those who believed in the 
evolution of Egypt along Western lines should feel less fanatical 
regarding the British in Egypt. The Wafd itself was not opposed to 
modernism — Saad Zaghloul was by no means a narrow-minded 
Moslem — but it united under its banner the mass of Egyptian 
opinion which was in general, and certainly at its lower levels, 
essentially conservative. It was therefore quite compatible with the 
structure of the Wafd that it could find terms with Taha Hussein 
and with fanatical traditionalists in town and village. The modern- 
ists, or ‘westernists’, however, were antagonised by the intransi- 
gent and bellicose policy which the Wafd preached, for they 
believed that it prevented the new Egypt from finding quickly its 
place in the stream of Western civilisation. 

The conservative factions in Egypt believed that the departure 
of Turkey from the fold of Islam was a grave sin, that all the needs 
of modern society were revealed in the Koran and the Haditha 
(the traditions of the Prophet) and that the caliphate was the 
necessary and correct source of leadership for renascent Islam. It 
was their view that the abdication of Turkey transferred to Egypt 
the mission of leading Islam and by implication, therefore, that the 
caliphate belonged to Egypt. 

During this period of intellectual ferment, Hassan el-Banna 
began his teaching and preaching mission in the province. He was 
not an Azharite, trained to the barren, hair-splitting disputes of 
that formidable school, but he had been raised and educated by 
his father in a strict adherence to religious practice and the Koran. 
His education was therefore traditional: religious jurisprudence, 
theology, syntax and the memorisation and recitation of the 
Koran. As a boy he was initiated into the ‘way’ of the Hasafiyeh 
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Sufi order and developed quite early a passion for organising 
socicties.! There was a rampageous passion about his religion 
while still a student. He not only preached, taught, wrote pamph- 
lets and called the people to prayer from the minaret; he would 
wake the muezzin and then shake the people awake in their houses 
to make sure they heard his call. 

At the time of the 1919 revolt Hassan el-Banna was only thirteen 
years old, but he joined the student demonstrations and strikes and 
witnessed the British occupation of Mahmudiyah.* At the age of 
twenty-one he was sent as a teacher to Ismailia, and there he was 
profoundly affected by the privileged position of foreigners in the 
Suez Canal Company, the British military installations and the 
contrast between the conditions of the Egyptian workers and the 
foreigners. At the same time he was, in common with a great many 
other young people in Egypt, deeply disturbed by the dissensions 
between the parties which had developed after the 1922 declara- 
tion, for he saw that political power and the fruits of office had 
become ends in themselves to a great many politicians, both Wafd 
and non-Wafd. 

When he formed the Moslem Brotherhood in Ismailia in 1928, 
his primary aim was to revivify and purify Islam in the lives of his 
countrymen. He stated himself that politics had at the outset little 
part in his thinking, but that the political aspects of his policy were 
by 1928 already in mind. His movement took its character directly 
from his own upbringing and in opposition to the secular trends 
deriving from the Turkish revolution, which he opposed. On the 
one hand, therefore, it was less narrow and sectarian than Al- 
Azhar: he stated in his memoirs, ‘I tried to make this a broad, 
general movement based on science, education and a spirit of 
militancy, which are the pillars of the Islamic mission. He who 
wishes a specialised education (here referring to the Sufi orders), 
he, and what he chooses, is his own affair.’ On the other hand, he 
strongly opposed the modern trends in Egyptian thought and 
society, which he believed to be a sinful departure from the teach- 
ings of the Koran. The 1919 rebellion and his period in Ismailia 
led him to believe it was his religious duty to fight against the 
foreign ‘oppressors’. The egotism of the political leaders led him to 


2 One of these he modestly named ‘The Society for the Prevention of Sin’. 

* ‘In fact,’ says Dr. Ishak Musa Husseini in his book The Moslem Brethren, ‘he 
played an outstanding role in the nationalistic movement, although precisely 
how is not known.’ 

3 Quoted by Dr. Husseini. 
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believe that they should be swept away and replaced by a unified 
Islamic movement — and by this, it was soon evident, he meant the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Finally, he believed that the leadership of 
the Caliph of Islam should in due time be restored and that the 
leadership of the Arab peoples rested with Egypt. 

He believed, in short, in authority, and in the organisation of his 
own movement he demanded from his adherents an oath of obedi- 
ence to himself as the Supreme Guide. This oath was the oath used 
in swearing obedience to the caliph. Whether or not he intended, 
by postponing the demand for the appointment of a caliph, to pre- 
vent the movement being misled into support of an Arab monarch, 
perhaps Farouk, and to give time for himself to conquer Egypt and 
acquire the title for himself, will never now be finally determined. 
There can be little question, however, that by 1945 he was plan- 
ning to rule Egypt in one form or another, and that he desired to 
use to that end a revolutionary movement which was growing in 
the army. 

From his headquarters in Ismailia he travelled the countryside, 
and in 1934, when he was transferred as a teacher to Cairo, he had 
fifty branches of the Brotherhood. His opportunities for his parti- 
cular evangelical mission were widened by residence in the capital, 
and from there he began to organise congresses of the Brotherhood 
and to send missions to other Moslem countries in North Africa 
and the Middle East. Branches were created in the Sudan, Syria, 
Palestine, Lebanon and North Africa. The movement took little 
part in political life beyond sending letters of exhortation to King 
Fuad and King Farouk and to all the Prime Ministers who came 
to power. The letters demanded a pure life (pointing out that the 
Prime Ministers themselves should not take alcohol and should not 
enter into mixed society with their wives and daughters), the dis- 
solution of all political parties and the establishment of an Islamic 
constitution. Sheikh Hassan related in his memoirs that at that 
time the King and the politicians did not take him or his move- 
ment very seriously and showed remarkable ignorance of the ex- 
tent of his widespread activities. 

The Brotherhood became more definitely political in 1938. In 
that year Hassan el-Banna described it as ‘a salafite movement, an 
orthodox way, an athletic group, a scientific and cultural society, 
an economic company and a social idea’. The generalisation was 
later elaborated by Sheikh Hassan and in the Brotherhood-writ- 
ings. The movement set out to reveal that the Koran contained a 
universal truth which illuminated the modern age as well as all 
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past ages; to unify the Egyptian people and then all the Moslem 
peoples behind the Koranic principles elucidated; to increase the 
wealth of the nation and realise social and economic justice be- 
tween individuals and classes; to struggle against disease, ignor- 
ance and vice; to liberate the Nile valley and then all the Arab 
countries from all foreigners; and to promote international peace. 
It defined the Arabs as Arab-speaking peoples and declared that 
the work of reviving the caliphate was at the head of the pro- 
grame, although this had to be done in stages. Any country which 
was guilty of aggression in the past or the present against any Mos- 
lem state was condemned as a tyrannical state which must be 
prevented from further aggression. Power was their weapon: the 
power of faith, the power of unity and then the power of the sword 
to be used when nothing else availed. The movement was abjured 
to avoid domination by notables who would use it for their selfish 
ends, and to avoid contamination by political parties, the very 
existence of which were evidence of discord and was therefore 
contrary to the aim of unity. 

There was, perhaps, not a single new thought in the Moslem 
Brotherhood; but the power and personality of Sheikh Hassan el- 
Banna, to which his enemies and friends alike testify, the evocative 
quality of his speeches and the strength of the organisation which 
he created, were all something new. He had clearly marked out 
for himself a path towards the conquest of power. He would gather 
around him a great flock of the faithful, he would teach them to 
fight sin and tyrants and, when the work of propaganda was com- 
plete and the mass of people were assembled in their phalanxes (it 
was his word) behind him, he would, if necessary, loose them in 
armed action against their adversaries. Nor was this plan impos- 
sible of fulfilment. In Egypt he was worshipped by tens of thou- 
sands of people and his educated followers wrote of him in in- 
credible terms of adulation. Had the moment come, he could have 
sent his hordes of spiritual slaves, most of them souls as simple as 
the dervishes who followed in the wake of Mohamed Ahmed and 
the Khalifa, hurtling into civil war. In 1939 Sheikh Hassan el- 
Banna began to collect arms and hide them up and down the 
country and in that or the following year he formed the secret 
terrorist wing of the movement. 


1 The date of the formation of the terrorist wing is not precisely known, but it 
was in 1939 that Hassan el-Banna began talking of the Jihad, or holy war, and 
at the Brotherhood trial in 1954 one of the main accused said the wing existed in 
1942 and possibly before, - 
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It was an integral part of the Supreme Guide’s thinking that 
Egypt could on no account help the British ‘tyrants’, and in his 
speeches preceding the war there is some evidence of sympathy for 
the propaganda which Italy and Germany were directing to the 
Moslem Middle East. His policy towards the war was expressed 
in a letter he volunteered to Aly Maher Pasha, when Prime Minis- 
ter, supporting a policy of neutrality. He was in contact with army 
groups who were opposed to the British war effort, and in his meet- 
ings and in the mosques he taught that Egypt should not fight 
alongside the British. These activities were, naturally, known to 
the police, and, in accordance with wartime regulations, the lead- 
ers were dispersed, their activities suppressed and on one occasion 
the Supreme Guide and some other leaders were arrested. Their 
influence was already considerable, however, and Parliament 
petitioned for their return from provincial exile. The politicians 
varied between harshness towards the movement and a cautious 
conciliation of it. 

The situation in Egypt was very similar to that existing in the 
First World War, when the Nationalist movement, unable to act, 
planned the policy which culminated in the 1919 rebellion. But 
there were two notable differences. The political inheritors of 
Zaghloulism were now divided in political parties struggling for 
power, while the resistance being organised underground was that 
of a religio-militant group as much opposed to the Wafd as to any 
other party; secondly, a parallel movement of sedition was being 
created inside the army, which, for various reasons, was hardly 
affected in 191g. It is nevertheless true that, just as the 1919 
rebellion grew in the First World War, the plotting behind the 
scenes in the Second World War produced in due course the coup 
d'état of 1952. 

Political leadership in Egypt declined very sharply after the 
signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The King was a boy in his 
teens who rapidly came under the influence of a palace clique. 
Nahas Pasha was to some extent to blame for this, by choosing to 
challenge the royal prerogatives, on the assumptions that the King 
would not be able to resist. King Farouk was, as it happened, ex- 
tremely popular in the country, which never in the past had looked 
with such favour on the throne, and there were members of the 
Wafd, among them Mahmoud Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha and 
Abmed Maher Pasha (the two acquitted in the Lee Stack murder 
trial), who believed that the time had come to drop opposition 
to the throne and to try to evolve a constitutional monarchy. 
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Leading Wafdists were also angered by the subservience of Nahas 
Pasha to his young wife and her family, whom they accused not 
only of clandestine influence on political matters, but of financial 
corruption as well. Makram Ebeid Pasha, a Copt, who was Nahas 
Pasha’s Minister of Finance, was accused likewise of possessing too 
much power in party affairs. The struggle inside the Wafd, the 
struggle between the Wafd and the Palace, the struggle be- 
tween the Wafd and the other parties, paralysed the Egyptian 
Government. Finally, there were Wafdist Blue Shirts and royal 
Green Shirts, parading and occasionally battling in the streets. In 
1937 Nahas was shot by a Green Shirt. He survived, and in 1939 
both these troublesome youth movements, modelled on Musso- 
lini’s, were dissolved by decree. 

Both Nokrashy and Ahmed Maher were expelled from the 
Wafd Party and formed a new party, calling it the Saad Wafd, to 
show that they represented the true succession to Saad Zaghloul. 
Nahas Pasha was dismissed from office in December 1937 and in 
the spring of 1938 the Wafd were beaten for the first time in elec- 
tions held under the 1923 constitution. The fact that Nahas 
Pasha’s followers got only twelve seats, whereas the Saadists got 
eighty-four and the Liberal Constitutionalists ninety-nine shows 
that the elections were ‘rigged’. The Government then consisted 
of a coalition representing the Saadists, the Liberals and two small 
parties, the People’s Party and the Union Party (a palace group), 
with Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud as Prime Minister. The disin- 
tegration of the national movement, which had begun with the 
1923 constitution and the granting of the royal prerogatives, was 
then practically complete. What remained of the Zaghloul struggle 
was a complex of competing personal ambitions reflected in par- 
ties which were equally lacking in any programme of domestic 
reform. They had evolved from various forms and degrees of re- 
sistance to the British in Egypt; little of this was left in the period 
immediately following the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty; 
and for a large part of the war resistance was not permitted. The 
Moslem Brotherhood and the clandestine army movement looked 
on the political leadership of the country with increasing contempt. 

During almost the entire war Egypt remained neutral, on 
British advice, but, as the correspondent of The Times subsequently 
noted, contributed more to the Allied effort than was required by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. On the outbreak of war, Article VIII. 
of the treaty was immediately put into effect, so that all Egyptian 
facilities were placed at Britain’s disposal. The Prime Minister, 
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Aly Maher Pasha, declared a state of siege and became military 
governor. But it was by no means true that the mass of Egyptians 
were in favour of a whole-hearted effort on behalf of the Allies. 
They were not sure it was their war; the ordinary Egyptian was 
simply concerned to ensure as far as possible that he was not 
dragged into the fighting. There were those, such as Ahmed Maher 
Pasha, who thought that Egypt should immediately declare war 
in order that it could demand its reward at the end, but this re- 
quired a confidence in the Allied victory which all Egyptians did 
not share. King Farouk was deeply impressed by the strength of 
Germany and not at all sure that if Italy came into the war it 
would not be better for Egypt to be tied as little as possible to the 
British. This was also the view of Aly Maher, who thought that 
Egypt should walk the tight-rope, offering to the British Govern- 
ment its strict rights under the treaty, without going too far out of 
its way to antagonise any other country. He had taken action 
promptly against Germans in Egypt, but he continued to be care- 
fully friendly towards the Italians, from whom he received an 
assurance that Egypt’s neutrality would be respected. Aly Maher 
Pasha was at that time a very popular figure. 

Sheikh Hassan el-Banna was against co-operation. The clandes- 
tine movement in the army talked abortively of using its arms 
against the British and making contact with the Germans. General 
Aziz el-Misri, the Egyptian Inspector-General, was in touch with 
the clandestine movement and later, after he had been deprived 
of this post, was arrested in an attempt to fly to Rommel. 

The British Ambassador, Lord Killearn,! had in any case no 
doubts on the score that he was running the war in Egypt. He 
was proconsular by temperament and as little inclined to put up 
with the whims of the young Farouk as Cromer with thé whims of 
Abbas Hilmi. He watched with some impatience while Aly Maher 
dragged his careful feet during the early quiet months of war, but 
when the Premier showed reluctance to expel and intern Italians 
and confiscate Italian firms as enemy property after the Italian 
declaration of war in June 1940, he ordered the King to dismiss 
him.? Hassan Sabry Pasha succeeded Aly Maher, and from that 
moment the conduct of the war arrangements in Egypt was satis- 


1 Lord Killearn, as Sir Miles Lampson, succeeded Sir Percy Loraine as High 
Commissioner and had remained in Egypt as the first British Ambassador. 

2 It was unfortunate in this connection that the young Lady Killearn was 
Italian. The Palace clique grumbled that if ‘their’ Italians should go, so should 


Lord Killearn’s. 
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factory to Britain. When Hassan Sabry died in November, Hus- 
sein Sirry Pasha took over and showed equal care for the Allied 
cause. 

Unfortunately for Sirry Pasha, there was growing discontent in 
the country over the shortages of foodstuffs, notably wheat, which 
the Egyptian people laid at the door of the British troops, who were 
wrongly supposed to be eating theirs. Further, doubts about the 
Allied victory increased as the tale of Axis victories grew. In Sep- 
tember the Italians had been deep in Egyptian territory and 
Alexandria had been bombarded. In February 1941, it is true, 
the British forces, despite great numerical inferiority, drove the 
Italians back 500 miles; but the British forces were then diverted 
to Greece, and Rashid Ali el-Gailani created unrest in Egypt by 
seizing power by coup d’état in Iraq. In the summer 650 people 
were killed in and around Alexandria by Axis air raids, and the 
Italians were again inside Egypt and had isolated the fortress of 
Tobruk. The Egyptian Government did not withhold its support 
for the British effort. In August the Egyptian Army took over 
guard duties on the Suez Canal. But the war was becoming much 
too gloomy a matter for the Egyptian people, and the supply posi- 
tion did not improve. The cessation of Axis air raids on Egypt in 
September was at best a palliative in these uncomfortable and 
anxious moments. To put it at its lowest considerable doubts 
existed about the prospects of Allied victory. 

There were at the palace forces inspired by Aly Maher Pasha 
which sought to bring in a government less committed to the Al- 
lied cause, in order that a friendly link could be preserved with the 
Axis. In the circumstances then prevailing it was, by Egyptian 
requirements, a reasonable precaution, but not one which Mr. 
Churchill or Lord Killearn could contemplate. The mood of the 
palace was reflected in the streets, where student demonstrators 
cried, ‘We are Rommel’s soldiers’. The crisis came over the deci- 
sion on January 6th, 1942, to break off relations with Vichy 
France, which meant the expulsion of the popular French Minis- 
ter, Jean Pozzi. The King, who had been away at the time and 
therefore not consulted, demanded the resignation of the Foreign 
Minister. Sirry Pasha supported his Minister, but, feeling that he 
no longer had any support from the palace, resigned on February 
and. 

The situation in the western desert was critical. Rommel was 
advancing towards Benghazi (which he captured on February 


gth). Lord Killearn therefore informed King Farouk that a 
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government should be formed which commanded the confidence 
of the country and that only a government led by Nahas Pasha 
would meet that requirement. When King Farouk temporised, 
Lord Killearn issued an ultimatum; when King Farouk rejected 
this ultimatum, Lord Killearn arrived at the palace at nine 
o’clock at night on February 4th, accompanied by the G.O.C, 
British troops in Egypt and an armoured escort. The King capitu- 
lated. Nahas Pasha formed a government, and in March he held 
elections in which the Wafd won 223 seats for the Chamber of 
Deputies. The problem of government in Egypt was solved for the 
next two years, for the Wafd had still considerable support, and 
where it did not get it — as from the Moslem Brotherhood — Nahas 
cajoled or threatened the opposition into silence. Lord Killearn 
and Nahas Pasha were the rulers of Egypt. 

The Wafd faithfully repaid its debt to the British Ambassador, 
and it is to the credit of Nahas Pasha that when the Axis forces 
reached Alamein, 60 miles from Alexandria, he set an example of 
firmness to the frightened public, foreigners and Egyptians alike, 
and maintained his support for the Allied cause by arresting a 
number of fifth columnists, and by closing the Royal Automobile 
Club, which had become a fashionable centre for pro-Axis senti- 
ment. With the defeat of Rommel at Alamein the war began to 
recede from Egypt. In May 1943 the Axis forces were no longer on 
the continent of Africa. 

The absence of danger produced new difficulties. The large 
garrison in Egypt was still an important element in the Allied 
strategy, but the presence of scores of thousands of British and 
Commonwealth troops revived the sense of occupation which the 
dangers of war had obscured for so long. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty and its benefits were forgotten. Instead there remained a 
large force, the behaviour of which was not always sensitive to- 
wards Egyptian susceptibilities. The behaviour of the troops was 
exacerbated by the fact that all the worst elements in Egypt bat- 
tened on them, until a large proportion of them developed the 
opinion that all Egyptians were thieves and beggars. But, apart 
from this, there was an undoubted upsurge of nationalist feeling. 
The official class in Egypt had not followed blindly the behaviour 
of the Government, for a substantial proportion had by this time 
been caught by the Moslem Brotherhood. The instinct of Egyp- 
tians to restrict the power and influence of foreigners remained 
intact. Even the Nahas Government, while it gave the maximum 

support to the British Army during the Alamein crisis, ushered 
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through Parliament in face of protests from the entire foreign 
population a law to make the Arabic language compulsory for 
commercial accountancy and all official correspondence. The 
foreign communities did nothing to encourage conciliation, for the 
outbreak of war so soon after the signing of the 1936 Treaty, and 
the dominance which Lord Killearn exerted in the country, had 
prevented them from realising that their position in Egypt was 
already radically changed. The British Chamber of Commerce, 
for example, protested to the Egyptian Government against the 
growth of nationalist tendencies, citing the Arabic Language Law 
and new difficulties in getting visas, and warned that it might be 
necessary for the British Government to intervene if Egypt per- 
sisted in favouring home industries, such as the Misr group, in 
which foreign capital was forbidden, to the detriment of foreign 
interests. The Egyptian Gazette told the Egyptians to give up the 
vote-catching cry of nationalism. Under the 1936 Treaty the 
British had, in fact, given up the power of intervention in peace 
time except to the extent that one friendly country could remon- 
strate with another, but the British and other foreigners in Egypt, 
and to a large extent the British Press, continued to behave to- 
wards Egypt as though it were a subject country and to hark back 
to days when Britain could wield power inside it. This disregard 
by the foreign communities of the change which had taken place 
in the relations of Egypt with Britain was particularly exasperating 
to Egyptians in all walks of life, from the farash to the pasha. 

The vast majority of Egyptians firmly believed that Britain 
should concede total evacuation and the union of Egypt and the 
Sudan in return for the services which Egypt had rendered during 
the war. In the debate on the Speech from the Throne in Novem- 
ber 1943, speakers of all parties insisted that immediately the 
hostilities were over Egypt should demand both its ‘rights’. Nahas 
Pasha and the Wafd, although still in power and co-operating 
fully with the British, could only emphasise the sincere goodwill of 
the leading British statesmen, for the Wafd leader himself had pre- 
sented the same demands to the British Ambassador in those early 
war months when he was in opposition. The stage was already set 
for a new round of Egyptian demands, although the twenty-year 
treaty had barely run seven years. 

The reputation of the Wafd Government steadily deteriorated 
as the months in office passed. It had already been in office longer 
than any previous Wafdist Ministry, and therefore its talent for 
corruption and its lack of talent for efficient administration were 
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‘unusually obvious. Its term had begun well. The danger of famine 


which was present in the country when it took office was removed, 
in part by its own efforts, but more particularly by the operations 
of the Middle East Supply Centre, which began to take effect in 
1942. The autocratic tendencies of Nahas himself and the influence 
of Madame Nahas and her family led to a quarrel with Makram 
Ebeid Pasha, his ambitious Coptic Finance Minister, which ter- 
minated first in Makram’s dismissal from the Government and 
then in his expulsion from the party, together with fifteen Wafdist 
deputies and four senators. Makram Pasha had been secretary- 
general of the party for fifteen years and his dismissal almost 
completed the eradication of the old-guard Wafdists whom Nahas 
had taken over from Saad Zaghloul. Makram compiled a ‘black 
book’ setting forth the corruption of prominent Wafdists and in 
particular the Wakils, the family of Madame Nahas, and sent one 
copy to the King and others into public circulation. There was 
undoubtedly an element of truth in the case which Makram Ebeid 
presented, and the King would have dismissed Nahas if Lord 
Killearn had not intervened, ‘to the embarrassment of the army 

commanders’, to prevent his doing so. 
King Farouk, whose long-standing enmity towards Nahas 
Pasha was reinforced by the ultimatum by which Lord Killearn 
had put Nahas in power, was determined to get rid of the Govern- 
ment. He had a powerful ally in Sheikh Mustapha Maraghy, the 
Rector of Al-Azhar, who educated his volatile students to recognise 
the gross insults which the Wafd had inflicted on the King. More 
and more, Nahas was compelled to use his authority as Military 
Governor to suppress criticism from all sides. In 1944 he interned 
Makram Ebeid himself on the grounds that he continued to dis- 
tribute pamphlets which endangered public security. The Wafd’s 
position was further undermined by a terrible epidemic of malig- 
nant malaria which persisted in Upper Egypt from 1942 until 1944 
and wiped out whole villages. The ravages of this epidemic were 
in part due to the malnutrition arising from the corrupt and un- 
even distribution of supplies of foodstuffs. Once again King Farouk 
was prevented from dismissing Nahas by Lord Killearn, but on 
October 8th, 1944, when the British Ambassador was out of the 
country, the Government was dismissed. Ahmed Maher Pasha, 
whose desire to get Egypt into the war was no longer of importance 
to the King, became Prime Minister. He constructed a coalition 
of Liberals, his own Saadists, Makram’s new Kotla Party and the 

1 Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1951, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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leader of the small National Party. He released Makram from in- 
ternment to become Finance Minister. | 

Lord Killearn had, under the exigencies of war and perhaps un- 
wittingly, wrecked the triangle of forces within which the political 
life of Egypt was evolving. He had created an implacable enmity 
between Britain and the King, not only by those acts of policy 
which he forced upon him but also by his high-handed personal 
behaviour. King Farouk, like Abbas Hilmi forty years earlier, was 
deeply offended by offences to his dignity. Secondly, Lord Kil- 
learn widened the gulf between King Farouk and the people, for 
just as the Nationalists lost faith in Abbas Hilmi when he recanted 
his insults to the British Army, so the Nationalists in Egypt were 
affronted that the King had accepted for Egypt the gross insult of 
February 4th, 1942. Thirdly, Lord Killearn undermined the 
Wafd Party, which, being accused of coming to power under 
British bayonets, lost the militant nationalist wing of its move- 
ment; that wing slid away into the Moslem Brotherhood and other 
small extreme groups and into the clandestine movement in the 
army. Finally, Lord Killearn made it doubly certain that the 
Wafd out of office would be more than ever extreme in order to 
eradicate the belief that it had been bought by the British. 

These conditions were immediately obvious when the Wafd 
moved into opposition, for Nahas Pasha embarked upon a virulent 
anti-British campaign. The King, who must have enjoyed the 
spectacle of Nahas biting the tail of the British lion, did nothing to 
stop it, permitting Nahas to be as outrageous as he liked. These 
conditions made the orderly regulation of Britain’s post-war rela- 
tions with Egypt impossible. 

They might not have been capable of regulation anyway. The 
organised movement of revolt against the political leadership and 
the King was far advanced in the Moslem Brotherhood and the 
army movement when the war ended, and the influence of these 
two forces was considerable. The people who, like Colonel Anwar 
Sadat, had plotted to contact the Germans in the desert, were al- 
lowed to escape from prison by the post-Wafd Government, not by 
Nahas. 

Ahmed Maher Pasha, the Prime Minister, was the first of a 
number of victims of the extreme and militant nationalism which 
had evolved during the war. He had been concerned from the out- 
break of war to ensure that Egypt should have a place at the Peace 
Conference, and not be excluded as it had been from the Ver- 
sailles Conference at the end of the First World War. The Yalta 
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Conference had decided that only those states which had declared 
war on Germany and Japan by March, 1st would have the right to 
take part in the San Francisco Conference and become founder 
members of the United Nations. Ahmed Maher therefore prepared 
to declare war. (Although Egypt has sometimes been the subject 
of irony for its late entry, it had acquired genuine rights which the 
British Government felt it should claim by a declaration of war; 
for, despite all the doubts and antagonism of the Egyptian people 
regarding certain aspects of the war, they had fulfilled faithfully 
their commitments under the treaty and, at Britain’s most vulner- 
able moment, there was not a single case of sabotage of the Allied 
build-up for the Battle of Alamein.) The Wafd in opposition, con- 
cerned only with its own prospects of returning to power, con- 
tended that the declaration of war could be made only by agree- 
ment of the whole people; in short, that an election should be held 
to return the Wafd to power. It spread rumours, which extreme 
elements supported, that Egypt would be expected to send a labour 
force to the Far East — an evocative reference to the hated Labour 
Corps of the First World War. Ahmed Maher was able to deny 
this story on the authority of the British Ambassador. He went be- 
fore Parliament with the declaration of war, but as he left the 
Chamber of Deputies to put the case to the Senate he was shot 
down at point-blank range by an assassin. Egypt nevertheless 
declared war. 

The assassin was said to belong to the small extremists group 
known as the Misr el-Fatat, but Ahmed Maher’s friend, Mahmoud 
Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha, who succeeded to the premiership, 
believed to the end of his days that the Moslem Brotherhood was 
behind the murder. He had Sheikh Hassan el-Banna and others 
of his followers arrested. They were released for lack of evidence, 
but it is more than possible that this was the first of many assassina- 
tions by the Brotherhood’s terrorist wing. One of the important 
aspects of the movement was its penetration of every other move- 
ment, including the Wafd and the clandestine army group. 

The murder of Ahmed Maher was significant because it marked 
the beginning of a campaign against Egyptian ‘traitors’. The rebel- 
lion of 1919 was against the British; the rebellion of 1945, which 
began thus spectacularly in the courtyard of parliament, was 
against those elements in Egypt which were considered to be re- 
sponsible for the subjection of their own country. 
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people who could lead the country. There was neither the 

Zaghloul of the twenties nor that cautious manipulation of 
political life given by King Fuad in the thirties. The Wafd still en- 
joyed the support which lingered on from the mystique of Zagh- 
loul, which made it more popular than other parties, but its 
strength really rested in the political machine it had constructed 
throughout the country. The machine ensured that it would win 
any elections which were held fairly; it did not mean that the 
Wafd provided the political leadership the country required. On 
the contrary, the struggle for power within the party which had 
led to the withdrawal of so many of its leading members, the auto- 
cratic temper of Nahas and the corrupting influence of people 
close to him, deprived it of moral authority. It was socially as 
reactionary as any other government that could be formed, and 
usually in office more inefficient. Opposition politicians contended 
that the Wafd was always dismissed too soon for the real iniquities 
of its government to be recognised; the Wafd was always able to 
claim that its downfall was due to the machinations of the British 
Embassy or of the King. Out of office its policy was a simple 
acceptance of the most extreme currents of national opinion in the 
country and a continuous opposition to the palace. Both served it 
well in the struggle for office, because the desire for total evacua- 
tion of the British troops was deep-rooted in public opinion and 
the King was rapidly squandering the wealth of goodwill which 
was his when he came to the throne. 

The King had gathered around him at the palace two groups, 
one largely foreign and corrupt, another of Egyptians who genu- 
inely believed in Egypt’s need for a throne and sought to direct the 
King towards policies which would sustain it. Time was to show 
that this honest faction, Mortada el-Maraghy (the son of the 
influential Sheikh of Al-Azhar), Abdel Fattah Amr, who became 
Egyptian Ambassador in London, and Hassan Youssef, who be- 
came Deputy Chief of the Royal Cabinet, lost ground to the others 


in the palace, and although all ‘king’s men’, became’as convinced 
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Te Egypt which emerged from the war was devoid of 
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as most others in the country that King Farouk was ruining the 
nation. The Egyptian constitution required a steady-minded king 
and royal cabinet, for in the factional strife which passed for party 
politics in Egypt only the King could be the balancing factor. 
King Farouk did not provide this; his hatred of the British (only 
partially modified by the astute tact of the new British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Campbell), his hatred of the Wafd, his love of 
pleasure and the society of bad people, made his behaviour in- 
calculable. Yet it was on the King that most other political leaders 
depended for their opportunities to rule, since none of their parties 
could win an election. Perhaps the basic trouble was that Farouk 
was intelligent enough to be cynical about the political life of the 
country and lacked the intellectual and moral stamina to be in- 
terested in its improvement. In order to rule at all the political 
leaders had to be sycophants working at the whim of an unstable 
young man who often delighted in their humiliation. 

The popular background to this unhappy scene was much 
changed from the thirties. The majority of Egyptians, like the 
majority of people in most countries, were concerned with the 
problems of their daily life, which in town and village had become 
more difficult. There was unemployment, caused by the reduction 
of the war-time forces in Egypt, and price inflation, which resulted 
from the war. The dynamism of nationalism moved from the par- 
ties to other movements which were, under the conditions then 
prevailing, able to exert considerable influence on popular 
opinion. The most important of these movements was, of course, 
the Moslem Brotherhood, which had developed an ambitious 
leadership, an extensive organisation and the confidence that 
came from the possession of a secret corps of trigger-men. The mass 
of simple and sincere Moslems followed the Supreme Guide with 
touching faith, while in the dark of secret chambers the fanatical 
élite swore themselves with awe-inspiring oaths into the armed 
phalanxes. 

Sheikh Hassan el-Banna, who had complete command of these 
secret forces, almost certainly had had them in mind from an early 
day in his self-appointed mission. He drew the members of his 
Islamic army from the many branches of the movement and, by a 
carefully organised system of selection, passed them through vari- 
ous degrees of training — which included reciting the Koran and 
learning to use guns, revolvers and hand-grenades — until they 
became members of secret cells. There the terrorist swore by Allah, 
‘to be a guardian of Brotherhood principles, a fighter in the cause 
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of Allah, to listen and obey and fight as best I can’. At this stage 
he was committed to unquestioning obedience to his cell leader. 
Beyond the cell was the high command, at the head of which was 
the Supreme Guide himself. 

At the end of the war, Sheikh Hassan was approaching the time 
of action. His movement had started a daily newspaper, Ikhwan 
al-Muslimeen (The Moslem Brotherhood), which had for a time the 
largest circulation of any daily in the country; it was rich from 
the piastres subscribed by its membership, which as early as 
1942 totalled more than half a million people, and its doctrines 
had by sermons, lessons and pamphlets extended far beyond the 
limits of the Brotherhood. It had become much more powerful 
in the universities than the Wafd. Through this large and well- 
organised pan-Islamic propaganda movement the standard ideas 
of Egyptian Nationalism were circulated: the King was unfaithful 
to Islam, the Government pandered to foreigners and foreign 
companies, nothing was being done for the poor and, above all, 
Egypt’s leaders were afraid of the jihad. 

The clandestine movement inside the army had much narrower 
range, although it was allied loosely to the Brotherhood by some of 
its leading members and was to some extent aware of Brotherhood 
plans. For a time it also conducted propaganda outside the army 
and tentatively formed a civilian wing. But its importance lay in 
the fact that it was an army movement, slowly getting command of 
the army itself and therefore, for the first time since Arabi, bring- 
ing Egypt close to the point where it could revolt against its rulers. 
While the Brotherhood and the army were carefully planning 
rebellion, the politicians, for the most part unaware of the secret 
activities, continued to behave as though the political life of Egypt 
still consisted of their private struggles for office. 

The secular left-wing movement also emerged much stronger 
from the war period. Organised Communism, which was split into 
several rival groups and was never numerically strong, had its be- 
ginning somewhere in the 1920s. The international communist 
movement had some contacts with progressive intellectuals who 
had their impact on a small élite in Egypt after the Second World 
War. It had also some connection with the trade union movement, 
which had had a tenuous existence in Egypt for some decades. The 
first union was formed in Cairo in 1902. In 1922 there were thirty- 
eight trade unions in Cairo, thirty-three in Alexandria, eighteen in 
the canal towns and six in the rest of the country, all of which were 
recognised by the Conciliation Board but had otherwise no legal 
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status. They were dissolved in 1931, revived in 1934. and again dis- 
solved in 1936, although during their periods of dissolution they 
continued to function in a limited manner. In 1942 the unions 
were given legal status. The law reflected the’ suspicion of the 
authorities of all union movements, for it forbade the unions to 
form a national organisation, banned their political activities and 
gave the police the right to attend their meetings. The extremist 
Misr el-Fatat professed to be socialist. Another movement, the 
National Committee of Workers and Students, was formed by a 
prominent deputy, Mustafa Musa, who almost certainly had con- 
tacts with the Soviet Embassy. In September 1945 a delegation 
from Egypt attended the Paris Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which was already under communist con- 
trol, and in October of that year a Workers’ Committee of 
National Liberation was formed under communist influence in 
the Cairo industrial suburb of Shubra el-Khaima, where there 
was a large and poor working population, mainly textile opera- 
tives. 

The importance of the working-class movement was not in the 
organised communist or pseudo-communist groups. The trades 
unions registered with the Labour Department numbered 478 in 
1948 and claimed 124,000 members. Few of these were com- 
munists. But there is no question that throughout the politically 
conscious towns of Egypt there was widespread, if vague, aware- 
ness of socialist ideas, which had largely replaced the inter- 
nationalism of the League of Nations and the democratic ideology 
of the 1920s. Capitalism and Western imperialism, although they 
were both indistinct concepts in Egypt, were felt to be the real 
enemies. The radicalism of the Egyptian movement had gained 
much ground, and it was reflected in different ways in both the 
Moslem Brotherhood and the clandestine army movement. 

The salient characteristics of all these extreme movements, 
whether right-radical, as in the Brotherhood, or left-radical, as in 
the manner of the quasi-communist groups, was that they con- 
sidered the struggle against imperialism, as reflected in the pre- 
sence of British troops, was the same thing as the struggle against 
the Egyptian ruling class. The Brotherhood warned its members to 
beware of the ‘nobles’. The officers of the clandestine army move- 
ment were in the main drawn from the middle class of farmers and 
professional men and were approximately the same people — allow- 
ing for the social changes which had taken place in sixty years — 
from whom Arabi drew his support. The unions were for the most 
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part composed of urban groups which desired to elevate the Egyp- 
tian workers at the expense of foreign elements in society. 

The Egyptian ruling class, despite the fact that the Turkish 
element had long since been absorbed, was never completely ac- 
cepted by these essentially Egyptian movements; it had only ap- 
peared to be accepted as long as Saad Zaghloul and Nahas Pasha, 
neither of whom was born of the genus of pasha in Egypt but were 
peasants who became pashas, gave effective leadership to the 
Egyptian people. When Nahas Pasha during the war lost his hold 
upon the minds of the ‘Egyptian movement’ (a term necessarily 
vague to describe a complex of activities equally vague), the Wafd 
lost its dynamism and its leadership and became just one more 
party struggling for office. The post-war period was primarily a 
struggle between the radicals and the ruling class. It is frequently 
said that the Egyptian politicians exploited the Anglo-Egyptian 
question for popularity and to gain office, and this is broadly true; 
but it obscures a much more fundamental fact, that the Anglo- 
Egyptian question was the only point on which the radicals and 
their rulers could find common ground. Outside of it they could 
only fight each other. 

When Sheikh Hassan el-Banna was released for lack of evidence 
of complicity in the murder of Ahmed Maher, he hastened to 
Nokrashy Pasha to offer condolences on the death of the Prime 
Minister’s friend. Nokrashy Pasha was not deceived. He imposed 
restrictions on Brotherhood activities and kept the principal mem- 
bers under police surveillance. He did, however, allow them to 
hold general meetings, and at the conference of the movement on 
September 8th, 1945, the Supreme Guide told his followers: “In 
the time when ye will have — Oh ye Moslem brothers — three hun- 
dred phalanxes, each one of them equipped spiritually with faith 
and principle, mentally with science and culture, and physically 
with training and exercise; at that time ask me to plunge with you 
into the depths of the sea, to rend the skies with you, and to attack 
with you every stubborn tyrant; then, God willing, I will do it.’ 1 
He further told them that the brethren were not considering re- 
‘volution but that they made it clear to every Egyptian Govern- 
ment ‘that if conditions remained as they were and there were no 
immediate reforms, revolution would inevitably ensue’.* From that 
time onwards the Brotherhood were almost continuously in con- 
flict with the Government. 


1 Quoted by Dr. Ishak Musa Husseini, The Moslem Brethren 
2 Ibid. The words in this case are Dr. Husseini’s. 
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Nokrashy Pasha hoped that the pressure on him from the Wafd 
opposition and the Brotherhood would be eased by the British 
Government volunteering to withdraw its troops from Cairo and 
Alexandria. Sir Edward Grigg, who was British Minister Resident 
in the Middle East until August 1945, advised the British Govern- 
ment to do so, but without avail. Makram Ebeid, Nokrashy’s 
Finance Minister, in presenting the budget in July said that no 
allocations would be made for building barracks for British troops 
in the Canal Zone; this challenged the treaty, in which it was laid 
down that the British troops would evacuate the cities and towns 
on the Nile when the Egyptian Government had made the zone 
ready to receive them. That same month the Wafd presented to 
the British Ambassador a memorandum consisting of Egypt’s full 
demands: evacuation and unity of the Nile valley under the Egyp- 
tian Crown. Nokrashy Pasha was compelled to endorse this 
memorandum as Egyptian policy. His own Cabinet was disin- 
tegrating about him, and under pressure from his colleagues, not- 
ably Makram Ebeid, he delivered on December 20th a note re- 
questing that negotiations for revision of the 1936 Treaty should 
open in London at an early date. The British Government, con- 
cerned at the time about the Soviet-puppet Government set up in 
Persian Azerbaijan, was not in the mood to consider weakening its 
Middle East position. It took five weeks to reply to Nokrashy 
Pasha, and then expressed the view that the Second World War 
had proved the essential soundness of the fundamental principles 
underlying the treaty. This was rightly interpreted in Egypt to 
mean that Britain had no intention of abandoning the treaty. 

At the reopening of Fuad I University in Cairo on February 
gth, 1946, there was a demonstration of 1,500 students. It was fol- 
lowed by riots of workers and students in Alexandria and other 
towns in which a number of people lost their lives. The British 
Ambassador is reported to have informed King Farouk that his 
Government was not satisfied about Nokrashy Pasha’s ability to 
keep order. Nokrashy resigned and was replaced by the strong 
man of the thirties, Ismail Sidki Pasha, who was now seventy-one 
and in poor health. A few days after he took office the National 
Committee of Workers and Students called for a general strike. 
Although the committee announced that this would be a peaceful 
demonstration, there was considerable looting of British property 
in Cairo. Two weeks later, on March 4th, during demonstrations 
to commemorate Egypt’s martyrs in the national struggle, the mob 
burned down a military post and stoned to death two of its occu- 
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pants. Disorders continued and there were bomb outrages against 
British troops and civilians. 

No doubt all the political movements active in Egypt from the 
right to the left, and including the Wafd, took part in these attacks 
and disorders, but the inspiration almost certainly came from the 
radical movements, like the Brotherhood and the Workers’ Com- 
mittee of Mustafa Musa. It is significant that the Soviet Embassy, 
associating itself for the first time with the internal struggle, ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the National Committee of Workers and 
Students. The opportunist Wafd leaders were proving at this time 
extremely sensitive to the left-wing movement. The Wafdist Press 
had been for some months particularly friendly towards the Soviet 
Union, to which it gave the credit for Egypt’s membership of the 
Security Council. It began at this time to threaten that Egypt 
would turn towards Russia if Britain did not concede evacuation 
and unity of the Nile valley. All leading politicians were very con- 
scious of the radical pressures building up below them. To this in 
no small degree is attributable the extreme attitude adopted by 
Makram Ebeid, who was otherwise inclined to burgeon in the 
company of British people. But the most striking example of this 
sensitivity was given by the King. When Sidki Pasha took office 
more or less for the purpose of repressing trouble-makers, Farouk 
sent a letter to the new Prime Minister in which he described the 
desire for demonstrations as ‘a healthy manifestation of the people’s 
ambition to realise their just claims’. In fairness, it must be said 
that King and politicians alike were living and working in the 
shadow of assassination. In January 1946 Amin Osman Pasha, 
who had been knighted by Britain for his services during the war 
and was a close associate of Nahas Pasha, had been assassinated 
for his pro-British sentiments. 

In spite of these unpromising and even dangerous conditions in 
Egypt, Sidki Pasha agreed to resume negotiations. He tried to 
form a national front, but he excluded the Wafd when it demanded 
that, as in 1936, it should have a majority on the delegation with 
Nahas as its president. Sidki lulled some of the politicians’ fears by 
arresting the leaders and four members of the terrorist Misr el- 
Fatat and by closing down three of the more virulent pro-Wafdist 
newspapers. He then formed a delegation of leading personalities 
representing all the parties and independent groups except the 
Wafd. The British Government offered the withdrawal of all 
British forces from Egypt in stages, the time-table to be negotiated 
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in war or imminent threat of war. The entire Egyptian Press, 
with the exception of the Saadist organ, opposed this proposal. 
When Sidki found that even members of his own delegation re- 
fused it, he resigned the premiership. Four days later, on October 
2nd, he resumed the post because no one else could or would take 
it. This time Sidki Pasha went to London accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, and after only five 
meetings they initialled a new draft treaty — known as the Sidki— 
Bevin Agreement. In this draft Britain agreed that all British 
forces would be withdrawn from Cairo, Alexandria and the rest 
of the delta by March gist, 1947, and that the final evacuation of 
Egypt would be completed by September 1949. It was agreed that 
in the event of attack on Egypt, or of Britain being involved in a 
war as a result of attack on countries adjacent to Egypt, the two 
governments would co-operate, and that to ensure co-operation 
and co-ordination of defence a Joint Board of Defence would be 
established. 

The most difficult matter under discussion, however, had been 
the Sudan, and this was covered by a carefully drafted clause 
which read: “The policy which the High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake to follow in the Sudan within the framework of the unity 
between the Sudan and Egypt under the common Crown of 
Egypt, will have for its essential objectives to assure the well-being 
of the Sudanese, the development of their interests and their active 
preparation for self-government, and therefore of the right to 
choose the future status of the Sudan. Until the High Contracting 
Parties can, in full common agreement, reach the latter objective 
after consultation with the Sudanese, the Agreement of 1899 will 
continue...’ On this clause the agreement, which was a great 
advance on anything Egypt had yet been able to achieve by 
negotiation, broke down. Sidki Pasha was reported to have said on 
his return to Cairo that it had definitely been decided to achieve 
the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. This 
caused some disorders in the Sudan, which the British administra- 
tion exaggerated in its reports to London; and in the subsequent 
exchange of public statements and notes between London and 
Cairo it became perfectly clear that Britain did not by any means 
intend the masterly ambiguities of the Sudan clause to mean that 
Egypt had a right to sovereignty over the Sudan. Sidki Pasha re- 
signed and Nokrashy Pasha resumed the premiership. 

Sidki Pasha had done his best to fight his political campaign on 
two fronts at once, in negotiation with the British and against 
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what the London Daily Worker called the ‘fighting front’ in Egypt. 
Sidki himself blamed Soviet incitement in Egypt in part for his 
failure. The whole period of the negotiations was marked by dis- 
turbances of one sort or another. The conditions were favourable 
to disturbers of the peace, for the impact of the withdrawal of 
troops was beginning to have serious effects on employment. There 
were about a quarter of a million unemployed and a much larger 
number were more than usually under-employed. The Moslem 
Brotherhood was attacking Sidki and calling for the severence of 
all relations with Britain and for the start of a jihad; the Workers’ 
Congress, formed from the communist-inspired Workers’ Commit- 
tee of National Liberation, called for strikes of government em- 
ployees and teachers; the Wafd and the Kotla, riddled with 
extremist elements, their leaders supporting the ‘fighting front’ in 
attempts to secure office but in reality being led by the extremists, 
also called for strikes. Sidki Pasha raided the premises of both par- 
ties, and on July gth imposed a law by which heavy penalties were 
decreed against government employees who went on strike. He 
also closed down eleven quasi-communist organisations, which in- 
cluded those of the leftist intellectuals. About 220 people were 
arrested. The danger of a general strike subsided, but the com- 
munist Press of the world screamed against the repressionin Egypt. 
There remained the Moslem Brotherhood; in October, when 
Sheikh Hassan el-Banna and some of his chief associates were away 
on the Mecca pilgrimage, Sidki Pasha arrested a number of its 
leaders, including the Secretary-General, confiscated their news- 
papers, searched their houses, deported foreign members, dispersed 
officials who were members of the movement and promised the 
Brotherhood worse than this if they did not moderate their tone 
and behaviour. In short, Sidki Pasha attacked all elements of the 
extremist movements except the clandestine movement in the 
army, whose activities were presumably unknown. 

Even so, it was not possible for the Liberal-Saadist coalition led 
by Nokrashy Pasha to negotiate. The Sidki-Bevin Agreement, de- 
spite the statesmanship that had gone to the wording of it, by con- 
centrating attention on the Sudan issue, had put it further than 
ever from settlement. Nokrashy Pasha began his new term of office 
with a statement that, when he spoke of unity of Egypt and the 
Sudan under the Egyptian crown, he meant permanent unity. The 
issue was undoubtedly a live one in Egypt, and it misrepresents the 
case to suggest that the ambition of King Farouk and competition 
among the politicians were alone responsible for the strength of 
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feeling. The majority of urban Egyptians, if not the country- 
people, believed that possession of the Sudan was vital to the well- 
being of Egypt and were convinced that the British administrators 
in the Sudan were deliberately pursuing a policy intended to 
separate the Sudan from Egypt, if not incorporate it in the British 
Empire. Nor was it by any means only extremist opinion which be- 
lieved in the importance of the Sudan question; for example, 
Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha, the Egyptian Ambassador in London, 
who was working indefatigably during these years to reach agree- 
ment with Britain — a policy he fully believed in — rated the Sudan 
question higher than the question of evacuation, which he thought 
could wait awhile. 

The Egyptian attitude was in no small degree caused by the 
attitude of the British administrators in the Sudan, who opposed 
any form of Egyptian encroachment. Their behaviour was under- 
standable enough, for under British administration the Sudan had 
risen from the ashes of the Mahdi rebellion to burn brightly as a 
potential nation. They did not want to see their work spoiled; and 
in fairness to their viewpoint it must be said that the picture of 
Egypt itself was not one to encourage its sovereignty over the 
Sudan. Further, in respect to the division of the Nile waters — the 
matter of fundamental importance to Egypt — the agreement 
negotiated in 1929 had been more than fair to Egyptian needs; it 
was, by the 1940’s, the Sudanese who were getting short of water 
for extension of their agriculture. All this said, some officials be- 
haved as though they were fighting a private war, if need be against 
the Foreign Office if it inclined towards any concessions to Egypt, 
and certainly against Egypt and those elements in the Sudan which 
favoured the connection with Egypt. Their attitude strengthened 
the beliefin Cairo that the British policy in the Sudan was to secure 
that country for the Empire and that the proposal of ultimate self- 
determination for the Sudanese was intended to camouflage that 
aim. It was in this light that the Egyptians viewed the Advisory 
Council for the Northern Sudan which had been established in 
1944. The Council had been consistently boycotted by the pro- 
Egyptian parties but had functioned because of the co-operation 
of the Umma Party and other groups in the Independence Front, 
which believed that independence could be achieved by co-opera- 
tion with the British. Later, in response to the requests, the Gover- 
nor-General formed an administrative conference in which the 
Sudanese had a majority, to consider what further constitutional 
progress was desirable. On July 29th, 1947, this Conference recom- 
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mended the replacement of the Advisory Council by a Legislative 
Assembly representing the whole country, including the pagan, 
non-Arabic-speaking south, and that from this Assembly six Suda- 
nese under-secretaries should be appointed to serve on the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council. The Governor-General, Sir Robert Howe, 
endorsed the Conference’s recommendations. 

This took place just one week before Nokrashy Pasha, unable or 
unwilling to negotiate with the British Government on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, referred the matter to the Security Council. 
His contacts with the British Government during the first half of 
1947 had been frustrated by the Sudan question, on which he had 
over-committed himself on taking office. British troops evacuated 
the delta, despite the collapse of the Sidki-Bevin Agreement and 
the non-fulfilment by Egypt of the conditions of the 1936 treaty. 
Nokrashy’s case, which came before the Security Council on 
August 7th, was that British troops should evacuate both Egypt 
and the Sudan. British troops were now confined within the limits 
laid down by the 1936 Treaty, although they were not numerically 
as few as the treaty required. The Security Council, whose mem- 
bers had themselves a lot of treaty rights in various parts of the 
world, proved unwilling to tinker with the matter. Even Russia 
would not support Egypt’s claim to the Sudan. The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian dispute was therefore left ‘on the agenda’ of the Security 
Council. 

But now another matter of more immediate danger to the Arab 
world was commanding attention. A United Nations Commission 
had studied the Palestine question, and even as the Egyptian case 
was before the Security Council, had presented its report recom- 
mending the partition of Palestine between the Arabs and the 
Jews. 
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history and Islam had made it pan-Arab. The distinction is 

important to the understanding of Egyptian behaviour in 
the Middle East, just as it is important that the Egyptians are by 
temperament pro-British and by political conviction deeply against 
Britain. During the Second World War, for reasons which have 
been explained but remain incomprehensible, the British Govern- 
ment blessed the formation of an Arab League. A preparatory 
commission drafted its charter in Alexandria in October 1944, and 
the League was formed in March 1945. Between the Commission 
and the formation of the League, drafting changes took place in 
the charter which were designed to impede any effort Iraq or 
Jordan might exert for unity with Syria, and which strengthened 
the influence that Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria could use on 
League affairs. The Secretary-General of the League was an 
Egyptian, Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha, a man of considerable 
sincerity, convincedly pan-Arab, who nevertheless believed that 
the unity of the Arab world could be achieved only under the 
aegis of Egypt. (In one form or another that view has permeated 
Egyptian thinking ever since Turkey abandoned the caliphate and 
lost its empire.) It therefore came about that Egypt was in a posi- 
tion of leadership in 1947, when the Palestine crisis approached its 
peak. No country in the Middle East was less ready for the role, 
for it is reasonable to conclude from the domestic situation that it 
was itself approaching a condition of civil war. 

In fact, Egypt’s policy regarding Palestine was at the mercy of 
Haj Amin el-Husseini, who, having returned from exile and set up 
house in Egypt, had re-established through his Higher Committee 
complete ascendancy over Palestine policy in the League. Extreme 
opinion everywhere in Egypt and the Arab world was mobilised 
behind his policy, and those who opposed it, as Sami Taha, the 
able young trade union leader of Palestine, fatally discovered for 
himself, had an unfortunate tendency to die at the hands of an 
assassin. There could be no compromise. When the recommenda- 
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tember 1st, 1947, the League decided to resist the partition plan, 
if necessary by force. The General Assembly proceeded to vote for 
the partition of Palestine, and on May 15th the British terminated 
their mandate, the Jews declared an independent state of Israel 
and the Arab states sent their armies over the frontier into Pales- 
tine. Nokrashy Pasha and some of the high officers of the army, 
who knew the condition of the Egyptian forces, doubted the wis- 
dom of the action, but gave way before the strength of public 
opinion and the King. 

The Arab campaign depended mainly on the Egyptian Army 
and the Arab Legion of Transjordan. In the first advance the 
Egyptian Army reached Bethlehem, where it made contact with 
the Jordanian forces, and on the coastal plain it came within 20 
miles of Jaffa and Tel Aviv. Its advance was not consolidated any- 
where; Israeli forces were behind its front, Egyptian supplies were 
defective and badly organised, and there was no co-ordination be- 
tween the actions of the various Arab armies. The Egyptians were 
soon compelled to pull back their forward units. The Security 
Council arranged a truce, during which Israel received arms from 
Czechoslovakia in spite of a ban placed on supplies to both belli- 
gerents by the Council. When the fighting was resumed on July 
8th, the Isracli Army was fully geared to the effort and had the 
supplies to sustain it. The Egyptian Army was driven steadily back 
until, early in 1949, the Israeli forces crossed for a brief time into 
Egyptian territory on the Sinai frontier. All that remained of the 
Egyptian advance was a small pocket at Faluja, where a young 
officer called Gamal Abdel Nasser clung with his men bravely but 
meaninglessly to a pocket of sand with his back to the sea. The 
Arab assault on Israel had broken down everywhere. On January 
7th, 1949, Egypt and Israel agreed to a cease fire, and on February 
24th they signed an armistice agreement by which southern 
Palestine, including the town of Beersheba, was left in Israeli hands 
and Egypt retained an arid coastal strip at Gaza which was packed 
with Palestinian Arab refugecs. 

The disaster of Palestine had a profound effect in Egypt and the 
entire Arab Middle East. No amount of propaganda could dis- 
guise the humiliating defeat that the Arabs and Egyptians, 
numerically superior to the Jews by cighty to one, had suffered. 
It confirmed the radicals in Egypt in their view that the leadership 
of the country must be overthrown, and it directly affected two 
sections of the movement. The army returned with an intense feel- 
ing of shame and a firm conviction that it had been treacherously 
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let down by its own leaders. This meant that the clandestine 
movement was provided with an almost unlimited field for growth 
inside the forces. The lamentations of the Moslem Brotherhood, on 
the other hand, were tinged with a sense of triumph. Some of its 
phalanxes had been sent to the front as volunteers and had dis- 
tinguished themselves there by their fighting spirit. In a period 
darkened by inefficiency, treachery and defeat, they stood out 
as a beacon-light of pan-Arab patriotism. Thousands of people 
flocked to join the movement until, even before the end of the 
Palestine War, the Brotherhood was reputed to have two million 
members. 

The natural anger of the people combined with the élan and pro- 


` paganda of the Brotherhood led to a series of disturbances in Cairo, 


directed mainly towards Jews and foreigners. A judge who had 
sentenced a Moslem Brother was assassinated. Everywhere there 
was a feeling of unrest, a sense of insecurity which derived directly 
from the resurgence of the movement. Nokrashy, conscious of the 
source of the trouble and always opposed to the Brotherhood, or- 
dered its suppression in November 1948. On December 28th 
Nokrashy himself was assassinated in his own Ministry of Interior 
while surrounded by his own police. 

Ibrahim Pasha Abdel Hadi, next in line in the fateful Saadist 
succession, moved from the post of Chief of the Royal Cabinet to 
become Prime Minister. By this time it was well realised that the 
Brotherhood movement was intent on seizing power and probably 
on removing the King; and the manner in which Nokrashy had 
been murdered was ample evidence of the efficient terrorist 
organisation inside the movement. Abdel Hadi, with great per- 
sonal courage, struck with firmness and force, taking care of the 
terrorists by the wholesale arrest of Brotherhood members, until 
thousands of them were crowded in detention camps. There is 
some evidence that in the clean-up he also came close to an under- 
standing of the clandestine movement in the army, possibly be- 
cause of the connection of some of the officers with Hassan el- 
Banna. On February 13th, 1949, Sheikh Hassan was himself as- 
sassinated. There can be little doubt, on the evidence which was 
subsequently produced, that this was a ‘State’ murder, the deli- 
berate removal of a man it was difficult otherwise to dispose of, 
but probably it was done by the counter-terrorist movement 
organised by the palace and that allegations that Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi organised it for the King are untrue. 

Abdel Hadi also suppressed other radical groups and imprisoned 
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communists, but his action against the left-wing group was not as 
sweeping as that against the Brotherhood. Yet the destruction of 
the Brotherhood organisation ended disorders in Egypt for three 
years. This decline of extremist activity may have been due to fear 
of the Government, but it also suggests that the Brotherhood was 
much more extended in other movements than most people be- 
lieved. It at least appeared on the surface as though the counter- 
revolutionary work of Sidki Pasha and Nokrashy Pasha had been 
completed by Abdel Hadi. 

In the calm he had won by repression, Abdel Hadi Pasha pro- 
ceeded to conduct the affairs of the Government with some suc- 
cess. He reached an agreement with the Suez Canal Company on 
terms favourable to Egypt and completed an agreement with 
Britain, which had been under discussion for a long time, for a 
twenty-year development plan for the Nile estimated to cost £250 
million. But Egypt was in a bad state. Its minority government 
was thoroughly unpopular, hated alike by all the radical move- 
ments, the Wafd, the Brotherhood and the army. The King was, if 
anything, more unpopular. What shreds of reputation remained to 
him in the country were torn away when he divorced the popular 
Queen Farida in 1948, during the height of the Palestine crisis. 
Stories, many of them wildly exaggerated, of his shameful treat- 
ment of her and of his private life were common gossip. Arrange- 
ments for his own security were carried to such a pitch that he 
was seldom seen in public. Egypt consisted of a hated King, a 
hated Government, and a sullen, docile people permeated by 
groups plotting rebellion in secret. The end was near. It only re- 
quired the folly of the King and a new period of Wafd misrule to 
bring it about. 

The King and Abdul Hadi did not like each other. The Prime 
Minister was a dour, honest man, who looked with disfavour on 
the royal manners, mistresses and mockery, and, having purged 
the country of the King’s enemies at the risk of his own life, was 
inclined to touch some powerful interests which concerned the 
King’s friends. At this moment there was, behind the scenes, con- 
tact between the palace clique and the Wafd by which the idea 
was elaborated that if the Wafd abandoned its enmity for the 
King, the two could come together and govern the country with- 
out trouble, the King with his prerogatives supporting the popular 
force of the Wafd. This was not the British Government’s idea, for 
Mr. Bevin was not the man to play around with the internal affairs 
of a country like Egypt, but people of some importance in the 
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British Embassy and the British community gave the impression 
that it would be an arrangement highly satisfactory to Britain. 
That there was corruption behind the scenes on the Egyptian side 
was also highly probable. In July 1949 King Farouk brusquely de- 
manded the resignation of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi and appointed 
Hussein Sirry Pasha to lead a government that would hold elec- 
tions. Hussein Sirry Pasha was a close business associate of Ahmed 
Abboud Pasha, the millionaire industrialist who was known to 
support the Wafd, and from this small fact the politically sensitive 
Egyptian people divined that the Wafd was intended to come 
back. And so it did, with 228 seats out of 319 in the elections in 
January 1950. 

This arrangement, which in earlier times, such as 1938, might 
have worked admirably for the country’s good, removed the brakes 
on corruption in both the palace and the party. There was an 
example of how it worked in June 1950, when sweeping changes 
were made in the Senate, by which the Wafd strengthened its posi- 
tion in the second chamber in order to cover up an abuse of posi- 
tion by a palace official. The leaders of the minority parties and the 
independent politicians who, whatever their shortcomings, had 
defended the King against himself and popular opinion almost 
continuously since the war, were at the end of their tether. They 
took the unprecedented step of sending a message to the King 
which drew attention to the corruption in his own entourage and 
in the Government, contending that the Wafd was packing the 
Senate in order to obstruct enquiries into scandals in connection 
with supplies of arms to the forces during the Palestine war and 
dangerous operations on the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. The 
situation was indeed remarkable. The palace and the Wafd held 
hands in splendid isolation, opposed alike by the conservative and 
radical political elements in the country. The effect of the action 
by the conservative leaders was so to focus attention on current 
abuses in the palace and in past and present governments, that it 
strengthened those very revolutionary movements which the con- 
servatives themselves had done their utmost to suppress. It had no 
effect on the behaviour of the King. 

The Wafd Government attempted at the outset to improve the 
lot of the common people, for there were within its ranks many 
who genuinely believed that the party should recover its political 
leadership by a programme of social reform. Nahas Pasha brought 
into his Government as Minister of Social Affairs an independent 
of Wafdist sympathies, Ahmed Hussein, who had been advocating 
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a social programme for some time.! One of the first acts of the 
Government was to grant higher cost-of-living bonuses to the 
myriads of government servants and then to impose similar bonus 
payments on private industry and commerce. Prices immediately 
rose, particularly of those essential commodities which the com- 
mon people bought, until they more than absorbed any increases 
of income. The Government also enacted in 1950 a non-contribu- 
tory social security scheme by which benefits were to be provided 
for widows with children, orphans, disabled people and the aged. 
The scheme was to have been applied progressively to cighteen 
regions, and Ahmed Hussein proceeded to create the organisation. 
Its application was necessarily limited to a cost of £6 million, 
which was perhaps more than the country could afford at the 
time, but it was intended as the first step towards social security in 
Egypt — a pilot project in progress. Unfortunately it never func- 
tioned beyond certain regions, and when Ahmed Hussein, return- 
ing from a mission in Europe, found that it had become a field of 
party corruption, he resigned his post. The distribution of govern- 
ment and royal land to needy peasants was pilloried in the anti- 
Wafdist Press on the grounds that many of the so-called needy were 
relatives of Madame Nahas and other prominent Wafdists. The 
available funds were cut to £1 million in 1952. 

Nevertheless, the Wafd remained popular in the countryside 
because the high prices that cotton was fetching gave prosperity 
to the peasants and farmers. The handling of this boom, brought 
on by the outbreak of the Korean War, was the major defect in the 
Government's policy, for it led in the end to a serious impoverish- 
ment of the country. The Government, in effect, by administrative 
interference in the Alexandria futures market, deliberately sup- 
ported the policy of two large cotton houses which for two succes- 
sive years attempted to ‘corner’ the market in the main types of 
cotton. This policy had disastrous results when cotton demand be- 
gan to level out and then fall, for powerful influences, including 
the King, who were supporting the cotton policy, then worked to 
sustain prices at an artificially high level and extricate the cotton 
firms. As a result, the 1951/52 crop was practically unsold. In the 
middle of these operations, in which corrupt influences were 
undoubtedly again at work, the Finance Minister, Zaki Abdel 
Motaal, refused either to co-operate any longer or resign, and was 
dismissed. Fuad Serag el-Din Pasha, the most powerful man in the 


1 Later Ambassador to the United States and not to be confused with the 
Ahmed Hussein of Misr el-Fatat and later the so-called Socialist Party. 
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Government and Secretary General of the Wafd, took the port- 
folio of Finance in conjunction with that of the Interior. 
Relations with Britain deteriorated. Delivering the Speech from 
the Throne in November 1950, Nahas Pasha renewed the claim 
that the 1936 Treaty had lost its validity, and demanded the total 
evacuation of British troops and the unconditional unity of Egypt 
and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. Nevertheless, there was 
an improvement in the atmosphere at the turn of the year, when 
British and Egyptian troops and naval forces held joint man- 
oeuvres. In March an agreement was signed for the progressive 
release of Egypt’s blocked sterling balances in England. The 
British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson, presented proposals for 
an Anglo-Egyptian settlement in January, when the atmosphere 
seemed relatively favourable, but the Egyptian Government un- 
compromisingly insisted on its full demands. The country was in 
no mood for concessions; the policy of neutrality was gaining 
ground and was expressed plainly by the Foreign Minister, Moha- 
med Salah el-Din Pasha, when he refused Egypt’s participation 
with United Nations forces in Korea unless the United Nations 
ensured that full justice was done to Egyptian and Arab national 
aspirations. The intransigence of Moussadek in Iran also encour- 
aged Egypt to refuse any compromise with Britain. The talks 
collapsed in June, and on the anniversary of the signing of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in August, rioting broke out in Cairo and 
mobs attacked the British and United States Embassies. On Octo- 
ber 8th, 1951, Nahas Pasha tabled decrees in the Chamber of 
Deputies for the unilateral abrogation of the 1936 Treaty, the 
abolition of the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Agreement and 
the proclamation of Farouk as King of Egypt and the Sudan. 
The Wafd Government was a prisoner of its own policy. Its 
economic policy was bringing the country near to economic col- 
lapse and was bound soon to force it to reduce cotton prices and 
impoverish the farmers. In the towns the people were already im- 
poverished by the rise of prices. In order to secure a degree of co- 
operation from the Moslem Brotherhood, the Government had 
freed most of the members imprisoned by Ibrahim Abdel Hadi 
and allowed them liberty of action under their new Supreme 
Guide, Hassan el-Hudeiby. The Brotherhood, the left-wing groups, 
and the quasi-fascist Socialist Party were all maintaining the pres- 
sure for national struggle against the British, or, as the Brotherhood 
called it, the jihad. The Wafd in conjunction with these movements 
had made neutrality between the East and West blocs the most 
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widely accepted policy in the country. Finally, in the autumn of 
1951, King Farouk was himself becoming acutely anxious regard- 
ing the effects of Wafd policy and was on bad terms with Fuad 
Serag el-Din; there were rumours that he was considering dismiss- 
ing the Government. Faced with these difficulties, and under 
pressure from the extreme movements, the Wafd plunged into a 
struggle with Britain for which it had made no preparations. 

As though these insuperable obstacles to a settlement did not 
exist, the British, French, Turkish and United States governments 
were working on a plan for a Middle East defence organisation, 
and chose to present the plan to the Egyptian Government on 
October 13th, five days after Nahas had tabled his decrees. Any 
hope that Egypt would consider it was destroyed by the accom- 
panying British note, which made the evacuation of the Canal 
Zone base conditional on Egypt’s acceptance of the plan. The 
Egyptian Government flatly and immediately rejected the four- 
power proposals, and on October 16th approved the Nahas de- 
crees and put on the Egyptian Statute Book the broad lines of a 
Sudanese constitution which claimed for Egypt a sovereign posi- 
tion.t Nahas Pasha then declared a state of emergency. The British 
Government, now Conservative, as that party had won elections 
a month earlier, replied that there was no provision in the treaty 
for unilateral abrogation and that it was willing to negotiate; in 
the meanwhile it began to strengthen the forces in the Canal Zone. 

The principal effect of the Egyptian Government’s policy, so far 
as the internal affairs of Egypt were concerned, was to rearm the 
Moslem Brotherhood and the extremist groups, for Nahas Pasha 
had no intention of declaring war on Britain and did not even 
break diplomatic relations. Fuad Serag el-Din, who directed the 
national struggle for the Government, was compelled to rely on 
the Brotherhood, the universities, in which the Brotherhood was 
the chief influence, and the left-wing extremists, for a guerrilla 
campaign against the British troops in the Zone. He strengthened 
these forces by allowing the Boulac el-Nizam, the auxiliary police, 
to co-operate with them. His main weapon, apart from guerrilla 
activity, was to deprive the British troops in the Zone of fresh food 
from the country and to withdraw almost the entire labour force 
servicing the base — about 35,000 directly employed and nearly as 
many employed by civilian contractors — by appeals to their 


1 An Opposition journalist, Mohamed Hassanein Heykal, acidly reported at 


the time, from Khartoum, that the only people who knew nothing about this 
constitution were the Sudanese and the Egyptians in the Sudan. 
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patriotism and later by intimidation. The Egyptian Army took no 
overt part in the struggle, although the clandestine movement in- 
side the army helped to train the guerrilla forces and supplied them 
with weapons and munitions from the arsenals. The tempo of 
sabotage and murder increased, but it was by no means a factor 
strong enough to force British capitulation. Indeed, had the Egyp- 
tian Government not been so concerned with the popular appeal 
of its struggle it would have done better to let the boycott of the 
Zone take effect. The value of the Canal Zone as a base rested 
mainly on its geographical position, the north and south access to 
it provided by Port Said and Suez, and the availability of a large 
labour force, fresh foodstuffs and water. The boycott of the Zone, 
by depriving it of labour and food, went far towards the extinction 
of its strategic value; it forced Britain to maintain a military estab- 
lishment too costly for the purposes it served. The advantage to 
the Egyptians of the guerrilla campaign was that it made every 
movement in the Canal extremely costly; to send a truck with a 
radio set from one point to another meant the despatch of three 
trucks, two of which, one fore and one aft, were manned with 
armed men. In the final analysis it was the need to expand the 
base to accommodate the coloured forces brought in as labourers, 
and Egyptian attacks on the water supplies of the base, which 
forced an extension of military action by Britain and precipitated 
the final crisis. 

The position,‘in any case, was anomalous. The British troops in 
the Zone were committed simply to defend themselves and the 
installations. They were not conducting an aggressive campaign 
against the Egyptians. Yet they could not put an end to the Egyp- 
tian campaign unless they moved outside the treaty area to sup- 
press the enemy. The British Ambassador had orders to stand by 
for the moment when he could renew negotiations with the Egyp- 
tian Government; the army was expected to do nothing to make 
his task impossible. The army could not win unless it prejudiced 
the position of the Ambassador; the Ambassador could not win 
unless the army permitted conditions which made its own position 
intolerable. The action of the Wafd Government, ill-conceived 
though it was, made perfectly clear the fact - which should have 
been obvious from the moment the base was established — that the 
entire strategic value of the Canal Zone depended on the goodwill 
of the Egyptians. If challenged by them, Britain would need ulti- 
mately to reoccupy Egypt, and that was a policy which. neither 
Mr. Churchill’s Government nor the Imperial General Staff was 
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prepared to pursue. The situation in 1951 was, in short, the reductio 
ad absurdum of British policy, until the Suez campaign of 1956 
proved that the policy of force could be pushed to more absurd 
lengths. But if the Wafd proved a point, it did so by using its own 
internal enemies, and was therefore itself the first victim. 
Diplomatic activity between Britain and Egypt was reduced to 
notes of protest and the replies to them, and the British commercial 
community continued to do business in an increasingly unpleasant 
atmosphere. In the Canal Zone the British Army was forced more 
and more into a wide interpretation of the needs of defence. The 
towns in the Zone and their communications were to a great ex- 
tent brought under British control. The army suggested that the 
oil pipe from Suez to Cairo should be cut — an action which would 
have deprived the Egyptian people of bread within two or three 
days — but this plan, being incompatible with the policy of ulti- 
mate understanding with Egypt, was rejected. The Egyptian guer- 
rilla campaign was mounted largely from Zagazig, on the edge of 
the delta and outside the Zone where the British troops could 
legitimately operate for their own defence. They were being forced 
increasingly to a policy of limited offence, and in December they 
destroyed the village of Kafr Abdu, near Suez, from which attacks 
had been mounted against the water supplies of the base. The 
Egyptian Government recalled its Ambassador from London. In 
January the British troops took prisoner the auxiliary police force 
at Tel-el-Kebir. Fuad Serag el-Din publicly warned that next time 
the British did that sort of thing the Egyptians would fight back. 
On January 25th a strong British force, which included some tanks 
and armoured cars, surrounded the auxiliary police headquarters 
in Ismailia and gave the occupants one hour to surrender their 
arms. This ultimatum of one hour on the British part was un- 
doubtedly unjust, for at that time of the morning it was hardly 
enough to get Serag el-Din out of bed. The British could have sat 
tight for a week, or at least for a day, while the British Ambassador 
worked in Cairo to save lives. When the ultimatum expired, the 
Boulac el-Nizam fought with pathetic courage, until forty-three 
were dead and many others were wounded, and then capitulated. 
The effect of this event was threefold: on the one hand the whole 
of Egypt was incensed at the British action; on the other, the police 
were furious that their colleagues had been thrown uselessly into a 
battle they could not win; and the extremist movements were 


1 See the correspondent of The Times for a moving report on January 26th, 
1952, of this tragic affair. 
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convinced that the Wafd Government was conducting the struggle 
frivolously. The Moslem Brotherhood, in particular, thought it 
proved that the Wafd was incapable of leading the jihad. The crew 
and passengers of a B.O.A.C. plane had trouble at Cairo airport, 
and early on January 26th auxiliary police from the barracks in 
the Cairo suburb of Abbassia mutinied and marched towards the 
royal palace to protest against the wanton waste of life the previous 
day. There were signs of disaffection among the ordinary police. 
Towards noon relatively small groups of people equipped for arson 
began setting fire to buildings in the centre of the city, directing 
their attention particularly to British firms and institutions. The 
exclusively British town club, the Turf Club, was burned down and 
nine people lost their lives, including the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner and two women, and several others were badly injured. 
The attacks then became more widespread, against forcign, par- 
ticularly Jewish, shops, bars and licensed restaurants, cinemas and 
hotels. Shepheard’s Hotel, which had stood ‘at the gate’ for more 
than a century, was gutted. By the late afternoon Cairo seemed to 
be burning in its entirety; a great pall of smoke was suspended in 
the still air over the city, in the streets of which people were milling 
round bonfires made of the stock and effects of the looted build- 
ings. The police either made no effort to stop the burning and 
looting or joined the mob, and the fire brigades, after having their 
hoses cut by rioters, gave up trying to fight the flames. First relays 
of half-trained troops from the city barracks could do nothing, and 
it was not until the regular units were called in from the Ismailia 
road, where they had purported to guard Cairo against a possible 
advance of British troops from the Canal Zone, that order was re- 
stored to the city. The Egyptian soldiers, shoulder to shoulder and 
from wall to wall, steadily swept the streets clean, not hesitating to 
shoot and if necessary to kill. 

These disastrous riots started with an organised and punitive 
expedition against British establishments which at the outset 
seemed to have the consent of the Ministry of the Interior.1 The 
Minister himself and most of his senior officials were slow to show 
any alarm and the King was entertaining most of the senior police 
officers to lunch. Subsequently the King blamed the Minister and 

1 The explanation of these events will probably never be known in its en- 
tirety; the Socialist Party of Ahmed Hussein seems to have been behind the first 
fire-raising but with official connivance, but who in particular connived at it is 


still something of a mystery. The explanation given here is based on witnessing 
the events and an interpretation of subsequent evidence arising from enquiries 


about ‘Black Saturday’. 
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the Minister blamed the King for the delay in taking proper action 
to restore order, but the only reasonable conclusion from the 
course of events is that the first small parties of incendiarists, 
armed with their crowbars to force shutters, their cans of petrol to 
feed the flames and their rods capped with inflammable wick, 
were expected by the authorities at the palace or at the Ministry . 
of the Interior. Official alarm developed only when the situation 
got out of hand. The Moslem Brotherhood took the lead, as the 
pattern of disorder showed, for by far the most widespread damage 
was done to cinemas, restaurants and bars — those places where the 
sinful pasha and the heathen alien foregathered. Almost every 
cinema and bar in the centre of Cairo was gutted. Finally the 
simple mob, out for loot, joined in. Egypt was on the edge of re- 
volution that day, and had the army not stood firm there would 
have been both revolution and much more bloodshed. The steadi- 
ness of the soldiers was to some extent due to the fact that disaffec- 
tion in their ranks had already been canalised into the clandestine 
movement, which did not favour mob action. 

On the night of the fires martial law was proclaimed by Nahas 
Pasha, who declared himself military governor, but next day King 
Farouk dismissed the Wafd and called his wartime helpmate, Aly 
Maher Pasha, out of retirement. There could have been few people 
less suitable for a revolutionary situation. Aly Maher was essen- 
tially a political manipulator, better fitted to play Barmecide at the 
Court of Haroun el-Raschid than popular leader at a moment of 
crisis. He tried to walk the tight-rope, preserving the Wafdist 
parliament, proposing to form a national front and offering to 
create a territorial army of youths to achieve Egypt’s national 
aspirations. It was as opportunist a mixture as anyone could find 
at the time, but it was not to the liking of Mortada Pasha el-Mara- 
ghy or Zaki Abdel Motaal, the two strong men of the Cabinet. 
With the King’s approval they precipitated a crisis in the Cabinet 
which forced Aly Maher to resign on March 2nd. 

His place was taken by Neguib el-Hilali, one of Egypt’s fore- 
most lawyers and a man of known integrity, who, after refusing 
office in the Wafdist Government, had been dismissed from the 
Wafd in 1951 (who of importance in the political life of Egypt 
had not resigned or been dismissed from the Wafd?). Hilali sus- 
pended the Wafdist Parliament, promising to reform the electoral 
system and hold elections before the end of the year. He an- 
nounced a political purge, an investigation into corruption and 
sent Fuad Serag el-Din and another ex-Minister into exile at their 
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country homes. The British Government eased the country’s finan- 
cial plight by releasing £10 million from Egypt’s blocked sterling 
on April 5th and withdrew the outposts of British troops back to 
the Canal-Zone base. 

Hilali Pasha hoped that the British would further make his 
position easier by a statement of principle on Anglo-Egyptian 
relations which would enable him to ease the tension created by 
the recent Canal-Zone troubles. This was, from the British point 
of view, quite unacceptable in relation to the Sudan question, 
which was in essence a question of principle: whether or not the 
Sudanese had the right to self-determination. Hilali then turned 
to the independence parties of the Sudan, in the hope that by 
discussion with them he might find a modus vivendi; but as long as 
King Farouk was on the throne this was impossible. The Govern- 
ment’s anti-graft campaign also brought it into conflict with 
powerful interests inside and outside the palace. 

The efforts of the Government were nullified by their connec- 
tion with the King, whose reputation in the country was by this 
time at its lowest ebb. Not only was he implicated in many evils of 
the recent Wafd Government; the palace cronies were still there 1 
to earn the ill-repute of the people and to persuade him against 
the purge policy of the Government. Indeed, anything connected 
with the palace was at that time of ill-repute, and for this there 
was no one to blame except King Farouk himself. He had shown 
a cynical disregard of Moslem susceptibilities in 1951 when he had 
taken his new Queen, Narriman, on honeymoon during the Mos- 
lem fast of Ramadan, and again when he secured from the ulema 
a fatweh purporting to prove the manifestly untrue fact that he was 
descended from the Prophet Mohamed. Above all, it was known 
that his influence had been used to burke inquiry into the scandal 
of defective arms sent to the troops during the Palestine war. 

King Farouk was in fundamental conflict with his Minister of 
War and Marine, Mortada Pasha el-Maraghy, over army policy. 
Both knew that the clandestine movement inside the army was a 
highly developed organisation, but whereas Mortada Pasha be- 
lieved that the answer, at least at that stage, was to reform the 
army and the country, the King wanted to suppress the movement 
out of hand. Royal enmity was focused on General Mohamed 


, 


1 There was one notable exception. Karim Thabet, the King’s Press Goun- 
sellor, considered by many people to be the evil genius of the palace, had with- 
drawn abroad in protest against the mishandling of the situation by the King. 


‘He returned in time to be imprisoned by the military regime. 
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Neguib, a respected officer who was elected in January to be pre- 
sident of the Officers’ Club by the clandestine movement, in 
opposition to the King’s nominees: and it was all that Mortada 
Pasha could do to prevent the King from exiling Neguib to the 
frontier. When Mortada Pasha learnt in June that the King was 
planning to dismiss the Hilali Government at the behest of people 
interested in halting the Government's investigations, the Govern- 
ment resigned. 

It proved difficult to form another government. There was a 
general sense of impending disaster, particularly among the poli- 
ticians in Alexandria, where the Government was in summer re- 
sidence. Many of them believed that the King was at this time 
mentally unstable and that it was useless to attempt to govern. At 
last Hussein Sirry Pasha succeeded in forming a government 
which included, for the first time in any government, Kerim 
Pasha Thabet, an important palace official who had returned from 
abroad. Sirry Pasha quickly came into conflict with King Farouk 
over army policy, and resigned after only eighteen days in office. 
Hilali Pasha returned, but had great difficulty persuading the 
King to accept Mortada Pasha as Minister of War and Marine as 
well as Minister of the Interior. On July 22nd, when this point 
seemed settled and the Ministers went to the palace to take the 
oath, they found waiting for them Colonel Ismail Sherine, the 
King’s brother-in-law, who was presented to them as the new 
Minister of War and Marine. 

The issue was clear enough to the clandestine movement in the 
army. The King was seeking an obedient Minister who would be 
willing to use the King’s faction in the army to root out the muti- 
nous officers. On the night of July 22nd the Army High Command 
met in Cairo to consider what action should be taken against 
them. But the plan for revolt had been ready since July 20th. On 
that day Lieut.-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and Major Abdel 
Hakim Amer went to the house of General Neguib to warn him 
that the coup d’état was imminent, but because there were others 
present, were unable to inform him. Neguib had earlier accepted 
the nominal leadership. Afraid to approach him, in case his house 
was watched, Nasser made no further effort to bring him in. 

Two plans had been drawn up: the first, for the seizure of 
power, by Gamal Abdel Nasser in outline and by Major Abdel 
Hakim Amer and Major Kemal el-Din Hussein in detail. The 


1 It was widely believed that King Farouk had received large sums in his 
account in Switzerland in return for getting rid of the Government. 
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second, to be put into operation if the first failed, had been voted 
by the executive of the movement in spite of Nasser’s opposition. 
It provided for the assassination of the leading figures of the 
regime. 

When news of the meeting of the High Command reached the 
leaders on July 22nd, they rapidly advanced the hour of revolt. 
The drama of that evening lies in the clear knowledge each side 
had of the other’s plans at the final stage; for, as Nasser gave orders 
to attack GHQ, the generals despatched a force to surround the 
quarters of the rebellious officers. Yet there remained until the 
penultimate minute an underlying contempt for the revolt in the 
minds of the high officers, so much so that they sent a force com- 
manded by a captain to arrest the leaders. The captain joined the 
revolt and marched with Major Abdel Hakim Amer on GHQ. 
The generals surrendered. 

At midnight army units moved smoothly from their barracks. 
Nothing disturbed the night except the sound of one or two tanks 
taking up key positions and the metallic clatter of half-tracks ad- 
vancing into the centre of the city. A few civilians straggling back 
from the late restaurants and coffee-bars and a few night-birds 
flying late to cabarets on the outskirts saw the small military groups 
on the move; hardly a sleepy head was raised from its pillow to 
look out on the scene. The telegraph offices, the radio station, 
police stations, government offices were peaccfully occupied by 
soldiers who, by this time, were almost relaxed. By 1 a.m. Cairo 
was occupied by the troops in their steel helmets and trucks, and 
the rifles and tommy-guns, once poised for the kill, soon served as 
props for the tired soldiers. As far as Cairo was concerned, it was 
all over. In Alexandria the operation was less thorough but just as 
successful, although the King and the Government were both 
there. 

A force was sent from Cairo to guard the approaches from the 
Canal Zone in case the British troops marched to the Govern- 
ment’s rescue. In the early hours of the morning the British Em- 
bassy was told that the revolt was an internal matter which did not 
justify intervention. General Neguib was called from his home to 
take the post of Commander-in-Chief and, smiling and smoking 
contentedly, congratulated Nasser and his men. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of July 23rd, Colonel Anwar 
Sadat broadcast to the people of Egypt from the captured studios 
of the Egyptian State Broadcasting in Cairo. In the name of 
General Mohamed Neguib, newly appointed Commander-in- 
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Chief of the armed forces, he told them that the army had seized 
power in the country and, purged of ‘fools, traitors and incom- 
petents’, would be responsible for law and order. He warned 
against violence and reassured the foreigners living in Egypt that 
the army would be responsible for the protection of their persons 
and properties. The mass of the people, dumbly despairing of the 
country’s condition, received the news at least with pleasure, in 
most cases with delight. General Neguib was known to be an 
enemy of the King and with a record of courage in the field; he 
was untainted by corruption and untrammelled by political con- 
nections. Little else was known of him, but it was enough; for the 
average Egyptian was wearied of ‘the old order’, which vaguely 
embraced everything from the palace downwards that had gone 
to make his disillusionment. Because he no longer had faith in the 
palace, the Parliament or parties, he did not pause in the bright 
sunlight of that warm July morning to ask much of the future or to 
question the fidelity and strength of those who now promised to 
govern him. The streets of Cairo were wide-eyed with hope. 

The people of Egypt learnt for the first time of the Free Officers, 
the clandestine movement which had for years been preparing for 
the day of rebellion. It was to be a little while longer before they 
learnt that Licut.-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, the brave man of 
Faluja, was its creator. For him it was the end of a long road 
which had begun well back in the boyish thirties. He had taken a 
decade to perfect the technique of revolt. He had now to begin a 
long and hazardous journey in search of a technique of govern- 
ment. 
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HEN in 1938 Gamal Abdel Nasser counted the monarchy 
W» the trinity of evils to be fought, the young King Farouk 
was then at the height of his popularity. Nasser’s attitude 
was based not on Farouk’s behaviour, but on an historical assess- 
ment of the role of the Mohamed Aly dynasty. Even in 1942, when 
Lord Killearn sent the tanks into Abdin Palace and imposed the 
Nahas Pasha Government on the King, Farouk was still deeply 
loved. That action, which was the beginning of the end of his 
popularity and which went far to destroy the reputation of the 
Wafd party, gave new impetus to the movement Nasser had 
started in the army. Nasser stated that it had an electrifying effect 
on the spirit and sensibilities of the officers. The feeling of national 
humiliation was undoubtedly intense. Some officers, including 
Mohamed Neguib and others in the Nasser group, offered to re- 
sign their commissions in protest. Nasser and his closest confidant, 
Abdul Hakim Amer, were not so much concerned with the insult 
to Farouk as the humiliation suffered by Egypt, and they deter- 
mined that it must never happen again. The officers met in the 
Zamalek suburb of Cairo and, wrote Colonel Anwar Sadat, the 
real revolutionary conspiracy dates from that time. It was in that 
year also that the attempt was first made to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the Moslem Brotherhood and the Free Officers, for the 
Moslem Brotherhood had also started its secret wing and was 
busily accumulating arms and grenades. But from the very first 
the Brotherhood sought to merge the officers? movement into its 
own terrorist wing and make it subservient to the Supreme Guide. 
Hassan el-Banna proposed that the whole officer-group should join 
the Brotherhood, which would have meant an oath of unquestion- 
ing obedience to himself. Colonel Nasser refused, although at that 
time he had a great deal of sympathy for the Brotherhood, which 
seemed to him the only other movement which was firm in its 
patriotism. 
The officer-group was by no means homogeneous or disciplined, 
and its planning was still haphazard. The unstable and adventur- 


ous General Aziz al-Misri was associated with the group in plans 
192 
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to contact the Germans, and he and Anwar Sadat, in liaison with 
some of the air force officers, made arrangements with Rommel’s 
army to be picked up and flown to the German lines. Eventually 
Aziz al-Misri was interned, and Sadat and another member of the 
group were caught when two German spies, with whom they had 
been in contact, were arrested. British Intelligence was at that 
time probing the fringe of the officers’ movement, which was un- 
doubtedly working against the British war effort. The Nahas 
Government gave the British Army every assistance in cleaning 
Cairo of the anti-Allied conspiracy, and though it failed to touch 
the core of the army movement, it temporarily halted its activities. 
Sadat remained in prison until the end of 1944, when, the Nahas 
Government having fallen, the authorities connived at his escape. 

At the turn of the year the officers’ movement was reformed with 
Gamal Abdel Nasser in command of all the cells in the armed 
forces and Anwar Sadat of those adherents outside the ranks. The 
Central Committee of Officers, the handful drawn together by 
Nasser in preceding years, controlled the activities of the whole 
movement, although the civilian wing was never informed of the 
existence of the army wing. Throughout this period Nasser kept a 
patient rein on the impetuous members of the group. Sadat con- 
fesses that when Lord Killearn rebuffed Nokrashy Pasha’s request 
to reopen talks for the revision of the treaty he wanted his army 
group to blow up the British Embassy, and that it was Nasser, 
reminding him of the reprisals which followed the murder of Sir 
Lee Stack, who declared that the mistake should not be repeated. 
Nasser was ‘not a man to be led away by dreams’, remarked Sadat. 
His aim was clearly defined as revolution rather than revolt. 

In mid-1945, when the war was over and martial law rescinded, 
Colonel Nasser re-formed his organisation in five administrative 
sections; one looked after the funds collected by the members for 
the purchase of small arms and explosives or for helping needy 
dependants of members of the society; another was responsible for 
the security of the organisation and became the nucleus of the 
eventual Intelligence service; another took charge of secret propa- 
ganda; a fourth was called the ‘terrorist section’, although ter- 
rorism was contrary to Nasser’s concept of military revolt and the 
section did not, in fact, become active; and the fifth consisted of 
the ‘combat personnel’. The committees responsible for combat 
personnel and security were the nub of the whole society. Only 
members who had a long and trusted membership were appointed 
to the security section, for it determined whether or not proposed 
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recruits would be admitted to the society and whether existing 
members should be expelled. The ability of the Free Officers to es- 
cape detection by the ordinary security administration of the State 
and the armed forces and to escape also the private Intelligence 
network which the King preserved in the army, all depended on a 
secure organisation. The committee for combat personnel orga- 
nised the cells in the different branches of the armed forces and 
in some para-military organisations outside the services. At the 
pinnacle of the whole structure were Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
Abdel Hakim Amer, the only two who, it was said, knew the name 
of every member. Although the Palestine war later disrupted the 
organisation, it did not collapse. The civilian wing withered away, 
but the military wing was later consolidated and strengthened. 
The murder of Nokrashy Pasha and then of Sheikh Hassan el- 
Banna brought the greatest danger to the army movement. Ibra- 
him Abdel Hadi extended his purge of dangerous elements in the 
country far beyond the bounds of the Moslem Brotherhood. Nasser 
was taken into custody by the Chief of Staff himself, Ferik Osman 
el-Mahdi, but so well had the Society maintained its security that 
no evidence was found against him. After a warning from Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi, Nasser was allowed to go free. Again the King’s ter- 
rorist fifth column, led by Captain Mustapha Kamel Sidky, ap- 
proached Nasser with a proposal that they should link their two 
movements. Nasser denied that he had any contact with a secret 
society, and that moment of danger also passed. The organisation, 
threatened by the purge which, under martial law, gave the 
Government unlimited powers of arrest without trial, tightened its 
organisation and became entirely military. In 1949 the executive 
committee was composed of Gamal Abdel Nasser, Kamel el-Din 
Hussein, Abdul Hakim Amer, Hassan Ibrahim, Abdul Moneim 
Abdul Raouf, Salah Salem, Gamal Salem, Abdul Latif el-Bagh- 
dadi, Khaled Mohieddin and Anwar Sadat. There were others 
yery close to the executive, such as Zacharia Mohieddin and Hus- 
sein Shafei, who eventually became members of the Revolutionary 
Command Council, and Aly Sabry, one of the closest confidants 
of Nasser, who became his political adviser. The propaganda sec- 
tion, which had come too far into the open in the early 1940’s, 
went underground, concentrating almost exclusively on a whisper- 
ing campaign intended to convert soldiers to the Council’s ideas 
and to spread those ideas in the cafés of Cairo and Alexandria. 
In 1950 Nasser was formally elected president of the executive 
committee of the Free Officers. He became all the more careful of 
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his own security. A journalist who knew him well and had contacts 
with other members of the Free Officers’ executive did not know 
until the eve of the coup d’état that he had any part in the move- 
ment. It was already clear by 1950 that the struggle between the 
palace faction in the army and the Free Officers was under way. 
The Free Officers won. Anwar Sadat relates that he — despite his 
chequered career — gained the confidence of Dr. Youssef Rashad, a 
close associate of King Farouk, and that Major Salah Salem won 
the confidence of Ferik Haidar Pasha, the new Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and a King’s man. 

The method was perfected, but politically the Officers were still 
naive. They rallied to the Wafd Government when it abrogated 
the treaty, impressed by its militant resistance to the British oc- 
cupation and apparently unaware that its action was as much 
dictated by its own misgovernment as by patriotism. The Free 
Officers were slow to realise that the Phalanxes of Liberation were 
disorganised, and often self-appointed groups completely out of 
the Government’s control. The Free Officers themselves gave train- 
ing to the guerrillas and secured a mine with which they intended 
to sink a British ship in the Suez Canal. 

The struggle between them and the King, for long confined to 
their respective Intelligence groups within the armed forces, was 
brought into the open in December 1951, when, in open opposi- 
tion to the King, they elected General Neguib as president of the 
committee of the Officers Club and secured control of the Club 
committee. The burning of Cairo on January 26th, 1952, made it 
apparent to the Officers that the moment of revolution was at 
hand. The Executive Committee decided on February roth to 
overthrow the regime in March. According to Colonel Sadat, the 
attempt was postponed because Colonel Rashad Mehanna, on 
whose troops the plan partly depended, deliberately arranged his 
own transfer to El-Arish to avoid participation. The Free Officers 
had no alternative but to press on with their plans. 

By the time the Society of Free Officers carried out the coup 
d’état on July 23rd, the movement was clandestine only in the sense 
that its leaders were unknown. Members of the Cairo Press knew 
of its existence, and were from time to time fed with news from the 
Intelligence service of the movement. It was also known to generals 
in the army and to Ministers of the Crown. Mortada Pasha el- 
Maraghy, the undoubted master of the country’s security forces, 
understood the strength of the movement, and during his six 
months as Minister in 1952 warned the King against actions likely 
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to precipitate revolt. When King Farouk appointed Sirry Pasha 
Prime Minister, Maraghy Pasha was privately forecasting with 
the accuracy of a calendar the course of events which would cul- 
minate in the coup d’état. Maraghy, himself a King’s man, and for 
long devoted to the throne, had despaired of saving the King, and 
when he flew from Cairo to Alexandria on the morning of July 
23rd he was prepared to make terms with the Free Officers on 
behalf of the Hilali Government. The retired General, Aziz el- 
Misri, was considered by the officers as their spiritual leader. Two 
serving generals, Fuad Sadek and Mohamed Neguib, were ap- 
proached some time in advance of the coup to be leaders of the 
revolution. As far back as December 1951 Colonel Ahmed Anwar 
informed Fuad Serag el-Din, the powerful Minister of the Wafd 
Government, that the army would support the Government if it 
deposed the King. Instead of throwing this self-confessed con- 
spirator into gaol, Serag el-Din discussed with him the possible 
effectiveness of the Free Officers’ movement and consulted him re- 
garding the general to be Commander-in-Chief. Colonel Anwar 
Sadat, another leading member of the Free Officers, later reported 
that Serag el-Din ‘did not disapprove in principle’, but was con- 
cerned about the King’s rights under the Constitution to dismiss 
the Government and wanted to know whether the army in such 
an event would intervene on the Government’s behalf. 

The Free Officers themselves did not seem to realise the extent 
to which all political authority in Egypt had collapsed or that they 
were only walking into a political vacuum. The will to govern was 
gone. When the Chief of Staff, General Hussein Farid, called his 
Council of War at army headquarters a few hours before the coup, 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser is reported to have remarked that it 
would save the Free Officers trouble, because they could now take 
the army commanders all together instead of one by one, but he 
did not expect that the palsied High Command would docilely 
submit. Not a hand stirred to save the King or his State, not a soul 
was stirred by pity or loyalty to risk his life, not a tear was shed, 
except perhaps in the palace. Those who had lived on the bounty 
of the King sat with folded arms or fled in forlorn hope towards the 
frontier, while the King himself, for long an invisible man hiding 
his broad chest in fear of an assassin, could think of no one to save 
him; no one, that is to say, except the American Ambassador, who 
was powerless to intervene. 

The Committee of Free Officers told the King to dismiss the 
Hilali Government on the morning of July 23rd and sent an emis- 
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sary to Aly Maher to offer him the Government. King Farouk, 
seeking to avert disaster, offered a field marshal’s baton and the 
post of Minister of War to General Neguib, presumably under the 
impression that only his attempt to impose Ministers of War on 
preceding governments had precipitated the revolt. He then in- 
vited the Officers’ Committee to form a government. When all 
offers were refused, he was glad to receive Aly Maher and give 
him the post of Prime Minister. 

Wing Commander Gamal Salem and his brother Major Salah 
Salem reported from Sinai that they had control of the forces there 
and Zacharia Mohieddin was in command of Alexandria. Victory 
for the officers was complete by the night of the 24th, and their 
executive committee was discussing whether Farouk should be 
executed or expelled for his crimes against the country. Aly Maher 
was sent to the palace with a demand for the resignation of the 
entire entourage of the King, and Farouk humbly submitted. The 
executive having voted in favour of exile rather than execution, 
Colonel Nasser gave orders that ‘the King must go’ by the 26th at 
the latest. On the morning of the 26th, Zacharia Mohieddin de- 
ployed his forces around the Ras el-Tin and Montazah Palaces in 
Alexandria, while the troops in Cairo surrounded the Abdin and 
Koubbeh Palaces. Farouk, by this time afraid for his life, sent for 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Jefferson Caffrey, who deployed 
his whole energies — by this time unnecessarily, for the vote had 
been taken in favour of exile — to save the King’s life. At Ras el-Tin 
the Palace Guard exchanged a few half-hearted shots with the 
surrounding troops. 

The Prime Minister, by this time shocked by the speed of events, 
was sent to the King with an ultimatum. 

It read: 


‘Because the total anarchy in which this country, in all 
domains, has been plunged in recent months, is the result of 
your maladministration, your violations of the constitution and 
your disregard of the will of the people to an extent that no 
citizen can feel secure in his life, dignity and property; 

‘Because your persistence in this course has compromised the 
name of Egypt among the nations, and, by your protection, 
treacherous and corrupt people have been able to amass shame- 
ful fortunes and waste public funds while the people continued 
prey to hunger and want; 

‘Because these facts have been brought to light by the war in 
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Palestine and the traffic in defective arms and ammunition to 
which it gave rise, and by the judgments on those responsible 
pronounced by the courts which revealed your intervention — an 
intervention which perverted truth, weakened confidence in 
justice, encouraged traitors in their crimes, enriched some and 
corrupted others; 

‘The Army, representing the power of the people, has author- 
ised me to demand that Your Majesty abdicate the Throne in 
favour of the Heir Apparent, His Highness Prince Ahmed Fuad, 
on this day, Saturday, July 26th, 1952, and that you leave the 
country before 6 p.m. of this same day. 

‘The Army holds Your Majesty responsible for the con- 
sequences of any refusal to submit to the will of the people. 

‘Commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces, 
‘(signed) MOHAMED NEGUuIB.’ 


The veteran Aly Maher, reduced to the role of errand boy in the 
service of the officers, hastened back to army headquarters with 
the King’s acceptance. The executive, by this time hard at work 
on the instrument of abdication, agreed that Farouk should leave 
in the royal yacht, Mahroussa, commanded by Captain Galal 
Allouba. After the first draft of the instrument of abdication, pre- 
pared by Abdel Razek el-Sanhoury Pasha and Soliman Hafez, 
two leading jurists, had been amended to include a reference to 
‘the will of the people’, a point on which the officers were highly 
sensitive, Hafez took it to Ras el-Tin Palace and at noon the King 
signed: 


‘Whereas We have always sought the happiness and welfare 
of Our People and sincerely wish to spare them the difficulties 
which have arisen in this critical time; 

‘We therefore submit to the will of the people. 

‘We have decided to abdicate the Throne in favour of Our 
heir, Prince Ahmed Fuad, and in the present Rescript do give 
our orders to this end to His Excellency Aly Maher Pasha, 
Prime Minister, that he may act accordingly.’ 


The Mahroussa had been told to be ready to sail at 6 p.m. King 
Farouk, warned by the earlier visit of Aly Maher, had filled these 
last unforgiving minutes with the maximum of packing, and by 
mid-afternoon numerous trunks and packing-cases were on the 
wharf to be loaded on to the yacht. The King’s sisters, accom- 
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panied by his brother-in-law, Colonel Ismail Sherine, who, only 
four days earlier, had been Minister of War for a few hours, ar- 
rived at Ras el-Tin to bid him farewell. The Prime Minister and 
the United States Ambassador were also present. 

King Farouk, Queen Narriman and Prince Ahmed Fuad de- 
parted by the side door of the palace which gave on to the landing- 
stage from which a launch took them to the Mahroussa. There he 
was received by General Neguib, Wing Commander Gamal Salem 
and Colonel Hussein Shafei, with whom he exchanged formal but 
polite farewells. The officers disembarked and the Mahroussa 
headed for the open sea. King Farouk, resplendent in the white 
dress-uniform of an admiral, stood on the bridge, and as the yacht 
steamed past a destroyer he was given a salute of twenty-one guns. 
It was all very proper and very insincere. Within a few hours the 
vilification of Farouk began. 

His entourage scattered, but were caught and imprisoned. 
Karim Thabet and Elias Andrawus, two men who had for long 
been of great influence behind the throne, were arrested at Cairo 
airport. General Hussein Sirry Amer made a dash for the Libyan 
frontier and just failed to reach it. For them and for others who 
had enjoyed the King’s confidence grim years of reckoning 
arrived. 

Prince Abdel Moneim was appointed to a Regency Council, 
with Colonel Rashad Mehanna and Baha’eddine Pasha Barakat, 
and helped to preserve the fiction of a monarchical constitution by 
giving royal assent to decisions of the junta of young officers meet- 
ing at army headquarters. For some months more the Officers 
played with the monarchy, preserving the fiction in the name of 
the tiny infant whom Farouk was jealously guarding as the key to 
Egypt; but in truth the monarchy was already doomed. Gamal 
Abdul Nasser and his men gave themselves time to breathe on 
July 26th, 1952, but they had no doubt in their own minds that 
the monarchy, and with it the whole Mohamed Aly dynasty, 
which had ruled Egypt for nearly a century and a half, would be 
ended. In the meanwhile the preservation of the infant’s right to 
the throne sustained the hope of many people of the old regime, 
whom the officers thought to use in the coming months, that the 
revolution was a moderate one. The old-guard politicians dis- 
cussed among themselves whether it would not, after all, have been 
better to sct aside both Farouk and his son in favour of the quiet 
family man Prince Abdel Moneim. Farouk, they admitted, had 
brought upon himself the disaster by his bad behaviour, above all 
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by his cynical disregard of good counsellors, among whom most of 
them numbered themselves. 

The military junta told the Egyptian people that it was merely 
‘raising again the standard of the constitution’. When on August 
2nd the Council of Regency was formed, the elements of constitu- 
tional government existed. Aly Maher formed a radical but not 
revolutionary Government. The most urgent problem was the 
financial and economic plight of the country, and most people. 
Egyptian and foreign, were glad to see Abdel Gelil el-Emary, a 
capable Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Finance, appointed 
Minister. 

It was nevertheless the beginning of a period of conflict on many 
fronts. The pashas and beys shrugged their shoulders wryly when 
General Neguib abolished their titles on July goth; ‘maalish’ — one 
knew who was pasha in Egypt! The talk of reform and the promise 
of a new and better life for the mass of the people were much more 
serious. Those who had ruled Egypt for decades, with and without 
British assistance, knowing how impossible it was to fulfil such 
promises, had always thought it hardly worth trying; but the 
peasants, quick to realise that the power of the landowners was 
waning, cautiously essayed a show of independence. In the indus- 
trial areas of the main towns the workers believed their day had 
dawned. At Kafr el-Dawar, near Alexandria, the workers seized 
their employer’s textile factory on August 13th, and for a brief 
space of about one day it seemed likely that Egypt would witness 
another popular rising. Given the mood of the people, it was pos- 
sible that others would follow the example of Kafr el-Dawar, be- 
lieving that they were joining the vanguard of the revolution 
which the army had started. It has been suggested that the riots 
at Kafr el-Dawar were instigated by a communist group, but cer- 
tainly discontent with the management was acute before the coup 
d'état. In any case, the junta could not afford to see the workers 
launch out on a revolution of their own, and reacted promptly to 
crush the riot at Kafr el-Dawar. Two ringleaders were summarily 
tried, sentenced and hanged. The first victims of the revolution to 
save the common people of Egypt were therefore two workers. No 
pashas, no beys, but no recalcitrant workers either; the revolution 
declared war on two fronts at once. The junta did not see it that 
way. Nasser wrote later: ‘. . . our task is but to mark the way, to 
shepherd the strays, so that they may start and remain together 
on the right path; to point out to those who may go off after 
the mirage, the emptiness of their delusions’. The Free Officers 
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knew the way, and would show it to the benighted, rich and poor 
alike. 

There were individual strays who showed reluctance from the 
outset to accept the new route. One of them, Colonel Rashad 
Mehanna, held the post of Minister of Communications and then 
Regent. He had been associated with the army group for many 
years, and believed himself its natural leader. The junta thought 
otherwise; they believed he had deliberately wrecked their plans 
for a revolt in March by withdrawing to el-Arish; and when he 
hurried to Cairo from el-Arish on the morrow of the coup @état, 
they did not admit him to their counsels. He was, however, a re- 
spected and powerful figure in the artillery, and to avoid an open 
break with him they at first gave him posts of prominence. One 
presumes he accepted because he believed he was powerful enough 
to recover the leadership of the movement, for he was more de- 
liberately and personally antagonistic to Colonel Nasser than either 
of the other two Regents. 

The political parties and the Moslem Brotherhood were also 
unwilling to accept the authority of the junta. One of the first acts 
of the regime was to call on the political parties to publish their 
programmes and purge themselves of corrupt elements. The poli- 
cies were duly published and, anticipating the tendencies of the 
military committee, were all radical, even revolutionary. There 
was very little to choose between them, except for the Moslem 
Brotherhood’s manifesto, which advocated the Islamic State. None 
of the parties purged themselves, and General Neguib, choosing 
for attack the only party capable of resistance, pointed out on 
August 8th that evil elements remained in the leadership of the 
Wafd Party. Before the week was out he formed by decree seven 
committees with almost unlimited powers to carry out the purges 
that the parties had refused to do themselves, ordered the demo- 
cratic election of political officials and blocked the bank accounts 
pending authorisation by the Ministry of the Interior of new and 
reformed parties. From that moment until the middle of October 
the struggle between the Free Officers and the politicians was open 
and acute. The politicians realised, with consternation and fear, 
that they were at the mercy of the army. The game of palace 
politics was over, and they knew no other. 

Relations with the Moslem Brotherhood throughout this period 
were strained but not broken, partly because there were sufficient 
brethren in the army to make an open break tactically difficult 
for Colonel Nasser, and partly because the Supreme Guidance 
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Council of the Brotherhood had not yet relinquished hope of secur- 
ing control of the officers. With the Wafd it was different. Nahas 
Pasha and Serag el-Din believed that the great ‘mystique’ of the 
Wafd was still powerful enough in the army to secure for the party 
a dominant position in the country. Nahas still believed — and his 
conceit in this respect was unlimited — that he had an almost 
messianic hold on the minds of the people. But the blocking of 
funds was a serious matter for the Wafd, because it restricted the 
patronage which sustained the party machine when the Wafd was 
out of office. The party declared that it would not comply with the 
new decree nor accept any reorganisation except under the leader- 
ship of Nahas Pasha. “The Wafd is the people’, said Nahas; anyone 
wanting to rule through and for the people must rule through the 
Wafd. 

The junta challenged the popularity of Nahas in the delta, the 
area of his greatest strength, by taking General Neguib on a tour 
which swept in a triumphant arc up the western side, across the 
centre and down the eastern side. Neguib stopped the car fre- 
quently in the open country to talk to peasants in their fields, ask 
them their troubles and give them small money. In the towns he 
stood in his open car, protected against the too-great affection of 
the people by the anonymous officers of the junta themselves, 
while the howling, happy mob surged around him, tore at his 
clothes and kissed his hand. His empty Coca-Cola bottle was seized 
as a souvenir. All this took place in towns which were strongholds 
of the Wafdist organisation, such as Tanta; some of the wildest 
scenes of joy took place in Nahas Pasha’s birthplace, Semmanoud. 
It was a spontaneous demonstration by the people of their delight 
in a new order — any new order so long as it were not the old order 
— and in revealing it they gave to General Neguib an almost mes- 
sianic quality which had been reserved in earlier years for Saad 
Zaghloul. There was little doubt that in this challenge to Nahas’s 
popularity in the delta, General Neguib won; and the young offi- 
cers, returning exhausted to their headquarters in Cairo, drew the 
appropriate conclusion. They could successfully fight the Wafd in 
the open. 

The Free Officers, moving into the streets again in the early 
morning, took into custody sixty leading people, politicians and 
others, including Fuad Serag el-Din, two former Prime Ministers, 
and Prince Abbas Halim, a politically minded member of the 
royal family. Under pressure, the Wafd suspended Serag el-Din 
from the position of secretary-general. When the Supreme Court 
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upheld the Government’s decision to freeze the funds of the Wafd, 
which amounted to nearly £100,000, the party submitted by 
electing Salem Fahmi Gomaa, a leading Wafdist whose record 
was less distasteful to the junta, in place of Nahas. This election 
did not affect the leadership of Nahas, for he held it as ‘caliph’ of 
the great Zaghloul, with whom he had shared exile in the national 
struggle against the British. The effective strokes against the Wafd 
were the imprisonment of Fuad Serag el-Din and the freezing of 
the party funds. The officers had humiliated the Wafd, demon- 
strated its weakness and, at the same time, the inability of the age- 
ing Nahas to oppose successfully the army movement. That in 
itself counted for much in the struggle with the parties, for political 
support in Egypt remains with a party only if its prospects of 
power in the future are strong. The Free Officers had shown very 
clearly that there was no hope for the Wafd as long as the army 
remained in power and that they did not regard Nahas as a 
national leader. 

Serag el-Din was released from prison towards the end of the 
year, but his liberty did not last long. The successful outcome of 
the struggle with the Wafd made the abolition of the parties in- 
evitable. The Saadist and Liberal Constitutional parties had 
crumbled at the first onslaught because there was neither wide- 
spread popular support nor an effective organisation to sustain 
them. Many of their younger adherents drifted into co-operation 
with the new regime, while older groups settled back in grumbling 
but ineffective protest. The Saadist Party leader, Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi, who had courageously fought the terrorism of the Moslem 
Brotherhood in 1948, could have no future in a country run by 
Colonel Nasser, who detested him, and in which the Government 
still retained relations with the Moslem Brothers, who held Abdel 
Hadi responsible, after the King, for the assassination of the be- 
loved Hassan el-Banna. The National Party had been wrecked by 
a split before the coup d’état; the right-wing under Hafez Ramadan 
faded away while the left-wing under Fathy Radwan, after issuing 
its party manifesto in August, co-operated with the army. 

The hatred of the former ruling class of Egypt and many of the 
smaller landowners and tradespeople for the new military regime 
was manifest before the year was out. Whatever Nasser hoped to 
achieve was certainly to be achieved only at the expense of popu- 
larity. Opposition inside the army was broken by cashiering about 
450 senior officers. Three ambassadors and a number of senior 
government officials were dismissed from their posts in the course 
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of two or three months. The junta moved now consciously and 
_ deliberately towards the consolidation of its own authority in the 
land. In December, General Neguib abolished the constitution, 
whose standard the revolution had promised to raise, and gave 
the country the first hint that the monarchy was not necessarily 
permanent by announcing the formation of a committee of law- 
yers to draft a new constitution which would determine, among 
other things, whether the country should or should not be a repub- 
lic. He then dissolved the political parties and confiscated all their 
funds, announcing at the same time a three-year transitional 
period to prepare the way for the restoration of parliamentary 
government. Members of the parties were said to be plotting the 
overthrow of the regime and thirty-nine of them, including once 
again Prince Abbas Halim and Fuad Serag el-Din, were arrested, 
together with twenty-five army officers. On January 23rd, exactly 
six months after the coup d’état, General Neguib told the Egyptian 
people how they would be ruled for the next three years. He would 
E himself have supreme authority, in accordance with a temporary 
constitution which he proceeded to promulgate. It provided for a 
Congress with executive power ruling on behalf of General Neguib 
while legislative authority was vested in the Cabinet. He an- 
nounced the formation of the Liberation Rally, which suggested 
that the ultimate aim was one-party government. 

It was the dictatorship of the military oligarchy, for the Congress 
consisted of the thirteen members of the military committee, to be 
known as the Revolutionary Command Council, and the Cabinet, 
partly civilian, was also dominated by the officers who emerged 
as Ministers. The now threadbare mantle of secrecy was shed by 
the junta. General Neguib, whose supreme authority was pro- 
claimed to the country, was no longer supreme in the eyes of the 
people because alongside him stood the Revolutionary Command 
Council and, above all, the somewhat forbidding figure of Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Inexorably the consolidation of power continued. On June 18th, 
$ 1953, without waiting for the report of the committee formed to 
draft a constitution, the Government proclaimed the end of the 
monarchy and the inauguration of the Egyptian Republic, with 
General Neguib as President and Prime Minister and Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Interior. Colonel Nasser’s closest confidant, Major Abdel 
Hakim Amer, was promoted Major-General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces in place of General Neguib, and Wing 
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Commander Abdel Latif Baghdadi was appointed Minister of 
War and Marine. Major Salah Salem was named Minister of 
National Guidance. 

It was an historic step. It ended the Mohamed Aly dynasty, 
which had reigned in Egypt for nearly a century and a half, and 
it broke a sequence of royal or quasi-royal rule which had existed 
in Egypt ever since the pharaohs. Colonel Nasser himself regarded 
it as one more step — a step he had had in mind for a long time — 
towards the liberation of his country from what he called the 
shackles of history. For the immediate future it was significant as 
the overt consolidation of the power of Colonel Nasser. Neguib, by 
this time the dissatisfied figurehead in a revolution he could not 
control, was edged much farther away from the seat of authority. 
Nasser controlled the security forces at the Ministry of Interior, 
and his personal friend commanded the armed forces. Another of 
the faithful controlled the Ministry of War and Marine, and Major 
Salah Salem, a man of unbounded enthusiasm for the revolution, 
became its mouthpiece. The chain of direct control was complete: 
from the Free Officers inside the armed forces, through control of 
the security ministries, to control of the words that would describe 
the movement. 
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when he came to power in Egypt. His revolution was the 

successful culmination of nearly twenty years of searching 
for what he subsequently described as the correct form of ‘positive 
action’ — a search which began when, as a schoolboy, he joined 
mobs in the streets to throw stones at the British and ended in a 
tightly woven network of cells which stole the Egyptian Army 
from the King. In his reminiscences he wrote that ‘within the 
Arab circle there is a role in search of a hero’; he was himself a 
revolutionary in search of a technique. 

Colonel Nasser was born of a lower-middle-class family at Beni 
Mor, a small town in the Assiut province of Upper Egypt, on 
January 15th, 1918. His father became in time a district postmas- 
ter in Alexandria, earning about £30 a month, which, in the 1930's 
was sufficient for a family, but not affluence. Gamal’s mother 
died when he was eight — the age at which he was sent from Beni 
Mor to school in Cairo. His father and three brothers joined him 
there in 1934. It was his firm ambition to become an army officer, 
despite the fact that it was not easy in those days for one in his 
social position to do so. He was successful in securing entry into 
the secondary school, but, balked in his efforts to enter the Military 
College (partly because of his boyhood rioting), he started to study 
law. When the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty created the need for a 
large Egyptian Army, and therefore more officers, he was at last 
admitted to the College in 1937. 

From boyhood he was animated by a single purpose: the libera- 
tion of Egypt from the British. In this he was by no means unique 
in his generation, for the vast majority of urban youth in Egypt 
held unwaveringly to the desire for British evacuation. But in one 
respect he must have been unique. Whereas they were content to 
protest with stones and slogans, he soon realised that noise and 
violence were not enough, and withdrew more and more into the 
shell of his own thought, becoming in time and of his own volition 
that rare phenomenon in Egypt, the unknown Nationalist; and 
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enemy, he built in his mind a complex picture which related not 
only the British occupation — the current evil — but many preced- 
ing occupations through the centuries, to the decadence of his 
own people. 

He is described by those who knew him at school as a quiet, 
diligent student, tall, gangling and withdrawn; yet there is ample 
evidence that even in those days his austere temperament exerted 
an influence upon his fellows. Gamal Abdel Nasser remains to this 
day essentially ‘a back room boy’ whose personality has only re- 
cently been able to reach out to the crowd, but he was always im- 
posing, and even attractive in private. His first speeches as leader 
of Egypt were harsh, didactic and uncompromising to his word- 
loving listeners, and he has only with difficulty acquired the tech- 
nique of mob oratory. It is clear that from the moment of his entry 
into the Military College he had begun to move, instinctively 
rather than consciously, towards the concept of the Free Officers; 
and to apply the concept required ability to master the hearts of 
a few like-minded men. For this his character and temperament 
were well suited. 

He had tried rioting against the British. He tried the way of 
delegations to leading statesmen demanding unity of purpose. 
Nasser has himself described the process: 


‘For a brief period, positive action in my estimation meant my 
own enthusiasm and zeal. But this idea changed, and I began 
to see that it was not enough for me merely to be enthusiastic. 
I had also to inspire others with enthusiasm. 

‘In those early days I led demonstrations in the Nahda Secon- 
dary School, and I shouted from my heart for complete in- 
dependence, and many others behind me shouted, too. But our 
shouts only raised dust that was blown by the wind and pro- 
duced weak echoes which shook no mountains and shattered no 
rocks. 

‘Then I began to think that positive action would be to de- 
mand that the leaders of Egypt unite to agree upon a single 
policy; so we went round in groups, shouting and excited, to 
visit their houses demanding in the name of Egyptian youth 
that they agree on a single policy. But their agreement, when it 
came, dealt a severe blow to my expectations. The policy on 
which they decided was the treaty of 1936.’ 


He described how the Second World War moved his whole 
generation towards violence: ‘I confess that to my excited 
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imagination at that time political assassinations appeared to be the 
positive action we had to adopt if we were to rescue the future of 
our country. I considered the assassination of many individuals, 
having decided that they were the main obstacles which lay be- 
tween our beloved country and its destined greatness. I began to 
study their crimes and to take it upon myself to judge the harmful- 
ness of their actions. I even considered the assassination of the ex- 
King and some of his entourage who had such utter disregard for 
the things we held sacred. And I was not alone in thinking thus.’ 
There follows in his Philosophy of the Revolution his remarkable 
description of his part in an attempt at assassination, his restless 
night tortured by the memory of the screams of women and 
children, and his realisation at dawn that the ‘method’ must 
be changed. But, even before the attempt, deep in his heart he 
‘had not been at all satisfied that violence could serve as positive 
action’. 

From that time on, stated Nasser, thinking was directed towards 
doing something more deeply rooted, more important and more 
far-reaching. He began this phase by asking, first, what was to be 
done, and, second, what were the means to do it. The object was 
freedom, but the method of achieving it was never finally deter- 
mined until the coup d’état. This — a declaration by the author of the 
revolution — is clearly true. Gamal Abdel Nasser forged through 
the next decade an instrument without knowing how it would be 
used. He turned it to the service of the Arabs in Palestine, planned 
to block the Suez Canal to bother the British in 1951, and toyed 
for years with the idea of co-operation with the Moslem Brother- 
hood. These were all excursions into fantasy, different only in 
dimension from a thousand plans for positive action that Egyptian 
Nationalists framed through the years and then forgot. In the end, 
Nasser wrote: ‘It was not the army which defined its role in the 
events that took place; the opposite is closer to the truth. The 
events and their ramifications defined the role of the army in the 
great struggle to free the nation.’ The technique he sought found 


His principal contribution was in holding firm to his purpose 
throughout many moments of melodrama and in knowing the true 
moment when it came. The gangling youth cultivated the calm of 
the sea-green, incorruptible fanatic; his mind was perpetually 
poised to its secret purpose. Thus he could talk from his foxholes in 
the Faluja pocket to the Israelis, who had — all other things apart — 
brought shame on his country and his army, and discuss neither 
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the Palestine War nor the armistice negotiations, but how the Jewish 
underground had fought the British during the mandate. His 
wound, his attested valour in a combat singularly short of it, the 
pitiable, shameful war, were in themselves meaningless beside the 
greater Faluja that was Egypt. In subjection through the cen- 
turies, Egypt had been perpetually shamed, and it did not matter 
that a little more was added to the cup. Nothing mattered except 
to break the cup. 

The Society of Free Officers, which had a thousand members 
and control of the regiments in the Cairo garrisons at the time of 
the coup d’état, was a remarkable ‘Topsy’ that grew out of Nasser’s 
single-mindedness. By the time the Second World War began he 
was already speaking of ‘we’, and not I. The plural represented 
some kindred spirits brought together by nothing more than the 
cold fire of his conversation. The young officers from the College, 
on manceuvres at Mankabad in Upper Egypt, would talk in 1938 
about nothing else but their country, its wrongs, its sufferings and 
its corruption. ‘If we started a light-hearted conversation,’ relates 
Colonel Anwar Sadat, ‘it was invariably Gamal Abdel Nasser who 
interrupted us to bring us back to graver topics.’ Sadat quotes 
Nasser as saying as early as 1938, ‘We must fight imperialism, 
monarchy and feudalism, because we are opposed to injustice, 
oppression and slavery. Every patriot wants to establish a strong 
and free democracy. This aim will be achieved by force of arms, if 
need be. The task is urgent because the country has fallen into 
chaos. Freedom is our natural right. The way lies before us — 
revolution.’ As early as 1938, therefore, he had fused in his mind 
the monarchy, the social system and the British occupation as 
associated evils. At the beginning of 1939 the officers at Mankabad 
formed their secret society and experimented with plans of assas- 
sination; but Nasser decided that the method must be changed, 
and in 1942 the society was organised into a complex of secret 
cells. The structure was to disintegrate and reform, some of its 
members were to free-lance in futile resistance, it was to parley 
with the reactionary Moslem Brotherhood, but from all this the 
Structural form of cellular activity emerged intact. There is no 
evidence that Nasser took lessons in this particular art of revolu- 
tionary organisation from any foreign society or group. From 
his contact with kindred spirits the form grew of itself. At most it 
was reinforced by his omnivorous reading of all that had to do 
with his purpose. Through the ensuing decade his was the sharp, 
chill voice of reason and patience in a maelstrom of passionate and 
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unreasoning patriotism; he put his patriotism in an emotional 
deep-freeze. His most notable characteristic was this break with 
the temperament of his people. He preached a long-term policy to 
people of gusty nature who blew wildly on brief fires of discontent 
and subsided with them. 

It is to be doubted whether any Western political ideology 
greatly influenced Colonel Nasser. His conversation is on one hand 
devoid of the concepts and vocabulary of Western political 
thought, whether communist or fascist, and on the other hand it is 
alive with the ideas and historical inferences of Egyptian national- 
ism. In all the war and post-war period he belonged to the radical 
wing of the Nationalist movement, which had gradually drawn 
apart from the political parties. This wing — a loose federation of 
extreme opinions — was in all its manifestations the true heir of the 
line of Nationalist leaders, from Arabi, through Mustapha Kemal 
to Saad Zaghloul. It was this inheritance that Mustapha Nahas 
and the Wafd had squandered after Zaghloul’s death. Nasser took 
his experience from the failures of his forerunners, concluding from 
Arabi that the army must be truly national, from Mustapha 
Kemal that words are not enough, and from the experience of the 
1919 rebellion that there is nothing so treacherous to Egypt’s 
cause as the Egyptian ruling class. The similarity between Arabi 
and Nasser was most striking of all. Both were men of modest 
social standing belonging originally to villages. Arabi was edu- 
cated at al-Azhar, whereas Nasser went to secular schools, but 
both were devout Moslems. Both were against foreign domina- 
tion, but based their movement on opposition to anti-national 
forces in the army; in Arabi’s case against the privileged posi- 
tion of the Turkish officer class, and in Nasser’s against the 
favouritism which had corrupted the officer class. Both movements 
were drawn in the main from the Moslem population, but were 
not anti-Christian, and both got their strength from the village 
‘middle class’. It was not an accident of history that all the great 
popular leaders in modern Egypt have been drawn from this sector 
of society. Gamal Abdel Nasser was in the direct current of the 
Egyptian movement, and from that movement he drew most of 
his ideas. 

There are striking resemblances between the events leading to 
the Arabi and Nasser revolts. In both cases the officers first peti- 
tioned for a redress of grievances and attempted to strengthen the 

position of the ‘Egyptian’ officers in the army; for in this context 
Farouk’s favourites were for Nasser what the Turkish officers 
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were for Arabi, and the election of the Free Officers to the com- 
mittee of the Army Club in December 1951 was a deliberate chal- 
lenge to the power of the King’s men. Just as the Khedive Tewfik 
sought to turn away popular opposition by calling the constitu- 
tionalists to power, so King Farouk called back the Wafd; and in 
both cases the radical Egyptian movement was accidentally 
strengthened as a result. Khedive Tewfik precipitated trouble by 
appointing his brother-in-law, Adly Pasha Yeghen, to be Minister 
of War, and King Farouk touched off the coup d’état by imposing 
his brother-in-law, Ismail Sherine, on the Hilali Government; and 
both rulers tried too late to save the situation, in Tewfik’s case by 
making Arabi Minister of War, and in Farouk’s case by offering 
Neguib the post of Commander-in-Chief. Colonel Nasser suc- 
ceeded where Arabi failed because the balance of forces had, by 
the passage of time, been tipped in his favour; for whereas Arabi 
had only the fundamentally reactionary constitutionalists for orga- 
nised political support, Nasser had the considerable weight of the 
radical ‘fighting front’, which included the Moslem Brotherhood, 
on his side; and, finally, the British Government felt compelled in 
its own interest to intervene to save Tewfik, but felt no similar 
compulsion to save Farouk. And when the British did intervene 
over the Suez Canal in 1956, by an ‘operation of war’ which was 
not supposed to be war, international conditions made their vic- 
tory impossible. 

Both Tewfik and Farouk were opposed to the only native force 
of any importance in the country, and Tewfik would have fallen 
as Farouk did had the British not occupied Egypt. The revolts 
against them stemmed from the deeply ingrained Egyptian move- 
ment; Nasser was remaking the Arabi rebellion all over again in 
more appropriate conditions. He is perfectly conscious of the his- 
torical evolution. If he is deficient in political theory, he has mas- 
tered the history of Egypt and the teachings of the great National- 
ists, whether they were military activists such as Arabi, philo- 
sophers such as Mohamed Abdou or political teachers such as 
Mustapha Kemal. He has measured, to his own satisfaction at 
least, the achievements and failures of all those who have sought 
to regenerate Egypt, from Sayed Omar Makram, who called on 
Mohamed Aly to right the wrongs of the people, through the 
Khedive Ismail to Saad Zaghloul and Mustapha Nahas. His 
strength lies in his reading of history, noting in the stream of cen- 
turies right back to the pharaohs the tragic story of the Egyptian 
people. Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Romans and Turks, Mamelukes, 
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kings and the British, even the Moslem conquerors themselves, all 
strut upon a stage formed of the dumb, suffering mass of people. 
‘The underlying constant remained the same, never changing. 
Only the name of the oppressor was different.’ The booty of the 
Mamelukes ‘was our souls, our bodies, our wealth and our land’. 
Evolution in Europe from the Renaissance to the nineteenth 
century took place naturally, but Egypt was ‘still living mentally 
in the captivity of the thirteenth century, in spite of a few mani- 
festations of the nineteenth and afterwards of the twentieth cen- 
tury’. ‘We live in a socicty that has not yet taken form.’ And 
after all the suffering and oppression, the fruitless struggle for 
freedom, ‘it would’, he says, ‘be monstrous to impose a rule of 
blood’. 

From the many streams which make the river of Arab national- 
ism, President Nasser has united the two main tributaries: Pan- 
Islamic sentiment and secular nationalism. Pan-Islam has often 
been in opposition to secular nationalism, but they met together 
in the radical movements of the forties. Further, there is one idea 
which survived in both movements from the thinking of such 
people as al-Afghani. It is that the Moslem world must revive 
beneath the banner of a caliph. When the Arab national move- 
ment began, for example, it did not at first seck to break the power 
of the Ottoman empire, which leaders and people alike accepted 
as an extension of Moslem history. The Ottoman caliph and the 
power of Turkey were both considered necessary to lead the 
Islamic Middle East to its renaissance. Therefore the Arabs wanted 
a kind of commonwealth status in a purified empire made more 
fit for its mission. Even thinkers who were prepared to break away 
from Turkey still assumed the leadership of the caliphate. Abdel 
Rahman el-Kawckebi suggested that it should be restored once 
more to the Quraysh tribe of Arabia. President Nasser cannot, 
as a devout Moslem, escape the impress of his religion on his 
political thinking, but his concept of Islam is reformist, for the 
conservative nature of traditional orthodoxy would impede the 
advance of Egypt towards western standards of strength and 
efficiency. In this approach he finds common ground with the 
secular radicals. On the other hand, he is at one with Pan-Islam 
in his idea that the Moslem world — one of the ‘three circles’ of 
national interest — should be restored to greatness under the 
leadership of one country. He desires to achieve the regeneration 
and strengthening of one of the Islamic states, so that it may reach 
the level of the great Powers, and thereby restore Islam to its 
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past glory. But the one Islamic state is no longer Turkey nor the 
Quraysh tribe’s antique glories: it is Egypt. 
It is, furthermore, the Egypt of the people. The disappearance 
of the Caliphate, of the ‘follower’ of the Prophet Mohamed, has 
removed from the thinking of Nationalists throughout the Islamic 
world any inherent ‘obedience’ to authority. They submit to God, 
but in their very submission to God there can be resistance to all 
secular authority. The caliphate as an institution and the long 
line of Egyptian rulers were, in Nasser’s view, degenerate in terms 
of religion and society. Both democracy and kingship were tools of 
‘imperialism’. They had been seduced by the imperialists and 
joined in enslaving the people. Thus, if Nasser took from Mustapha 
Kemal the idea of secular and territorial Egyptian nationalism, he 
rejected in practice his concept of democracy. There was, in the 
body of national tradition, arguments in his favour, for both Af- 
ghani and Mohamed Abdou believed in dictatorship as an essential 
phase in the evolution of the Egyptian people. “Your deputy will 
be a true reflection of the prevailing conditions in Egypt at this 
time; a notable who has ruthlessly sucked the earnings of the 
fellah; a coward least likely to oppose an unjust ruler; a man who 
sees in the will of the tyrant wisdom and foresight and regards de- 
fence of the nation and opposition to those in power indiscretion, 
inexperience and recklessness. These, unfortunately, will be the 
qualities of the deputies of the so-called representative assembly.’ 
This is said to have been Afghani’s comment on the Khedive’s 
proposal to establish representative institutions in 1870, and Nasser 
would certainly regard it as a fair prophecy of what in fact oc- 
curred when representative institutions were created. Yet Nasser 
would also say with Mustapha Kemal that the little men are 
the backbone of Egypt and that they are the real force to be 
reckoned with in the country. It is for that reason that his philo- 
sophy gives peculiar emphasis to the question, ‘Why did it fall to the 
lot of the army to overthrow the regime?’ The foreigner may answer 
simply that no other power existed in the country, but Nasser 
sought a more precise explanation. To be able to seize power, to be 
the only group capable of seizing power, was not in itself enough. 
He saw the army as the vanguard of the little people, leading them 
out of the wilderness of despair and subjection. They would be led 
by one in authority, who would shepherd the stragglers back to the 
caravan and, when the dangers were past, leave the caravan to 
proceed in peace. ‘And I realised beforehand’, he remarked, ‘that 
it would be accomplished at the expense of popularity.’ 
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Because the teachings of the Nationalist thinkers are instinct in 
Nasser, he gave to his small book, full of introspection, snatches of 
history and analyses of method, the title of ‘philosophy’, of which, 
strictly speaking, it contains very little. It is for Nasser, neverthe- 
less, a distillation of the philosophy of Egyptian nationalism whichis 
the context in which it is written and must be read. It says, in brief, 
that he sought the means of ridding Egypt of the British, and found 
that the only way to do so was to purify the country of treacher- 
ous rulers; that Egypt, thus purified, must lead the Arab world into 
a new and better future; and that for this task there is ‘a role in 
search of a hero’. Translated into the language of Arab national- 
ism, the liberation of Egypt is necessary to provide the Arab world 
with a nation capable of providing the required leadership and 
that, in place of the caliph, there must be a hero — a hero who is 
for the moment anonymous but, God willing, will be Nasser. The 
ultimate aim is Arab unity, a primary concept which makes of 
him a revolutionary, for in terms of economic theory — in which 
Egyptian and Arab nationalism are both signally deficient — he is 
not essentially more revolutionary than a prophet of plenty by 
technological progress. 

In pursuit of unity, however, he regarded the ruling groups in 

Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia as of the same texture as those whom 
in Egypt he considered traitors requiring to be purged from politi- 
cal life. They were in his opinion the people who tie their country to 
the foreign imperialists and thereby defeat the efforts of the Arab 
peoples to achieve unity. For the same reason — that they obstruct 
the Nationalist revolution — foreign Powers which for their own in- 
terest support these ruling groups must be scourged until they 
cease doing so. In terms of practical politics, Russia, which does 
not bolster the kings of the Middle East, is not at this stage of 
national revolution an enemy, whereas Western Powers, which do 
so, are enemies. By the same token, communist parties which seek 
to attach Arab Nationalists to an exotic philosophy are enemies, 
and must be suppressed, because they are impeding the unity of 
Arab national thought; and if Russia chose to give positive, 
active support to the communist parties, it would also become 
inimical to the Arabs. These are aspects of the policy of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser which derive from the primary ideas of nationalism, 
and not from French encyclopaedists, John Stuart Mill, Abraham 
Lincoln, Karl Marx or any of the many and related sources of 
non-Arab political thought. 

The Free Officers were not bound together by a consistent 
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philosophy such as this, but their individual ideas were derived 
from the same nationalist sources as those of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. They all felt themselves a part of the national struggle, 
were conscious of the meaning of the movement; but that was 
all. 

The executive, on which everything depended at the outset, 
knew that it wanted to raise the standard of living, to purify the 
country, to impart a new dynamism to the national effort and to 
end the British occupation; but the members were by no means 
unanimous as to how these ends should be achieved or, indeed, 
what exactly they meant. Abdul Moneim Abdul Raouf, commit- 
ted with his whole fanatical heart to the Moslem Brotherhood, 
wanted the achievement of the Brotherhood ideals, briefly and 
vaguely summarised in the concept of ‘an Islamic state’ based on 
the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet. Khaled Mohieddin 
was probably a member of the Communist Party who regarded 
the military coup as the first stage of the communist revolution. 
Gamal Salem, the nearest approach to a Western theoretician 
among them, would probably have qualified in Britain as a 
Fabian Socialist except for a certain ruthlessness of temperament. 
Civilians associated with the movement, such as Ahmed Fuad and 
Rashad el-Barawy, were fellow-travelling economists who offered 
the movement some socialist theories of doubtful validity in Egypt. 
The pressure on the movement was mainly from the political 
secular left, because Egyptian nationalism was a radical move- 
ment, and this drove first from the executive, the traditionalist 
Abdul Raouf. The left-wing pressure was to have great importance 
three years later, but at first the strongest group in the executive, 
led by Gamal Abdel Nasser himself, consisted of radicals, seeking 
progress by whatever means seemed possible to them. It may not 
be reasonable to summarise the theories of the Nasser group at all; 
but they seemed to want the co-operation of foreign capital and at 
the same time desired co-operation between nationalised capital 
and private capital. Quite early in the regime Nasser sent for 
literature from the British Labour Party in order to study the 
administrative methods of nationalisation and the relationship 
between private industry and the nationalised industries. In 
essence, the policy — land reform apart — was conservative and 
based on the advice, not of political theoreticians associated with 
the officers’ group, but of sound economists such as Gelil el-Emary, 
one of the two or three really capable Finance Ministers Egypt 
possesses. In economic matters it was Emary’s advice which 
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prevailed for at least a year. It suited Nasser’s empiricism to be told 
what could or could not be done in the then deplorable state of 
Egypt’s economy. The movement was certainly not rooted in com- 
munism, or fascism, or any relatively modern theory of govern- 
ment. 
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HEN Colonel Nasser came to power he was not blind to 
Wie: difficulties ahead. In his view, Egypt had to execute 
simultaneously two revolutions which in other countries 

had taken place centuries apart; he saw himself as a Cromwell get- 
ting rid of the King and shuttling his country forward into the in- 
dustrial age at one go. He recognised that trying to telescope his- 
tory in this way was not going to make him popular. The political 
revolution would cause dissension between the classes and be hate- 
ful to a great body of powerful people whose privileged position 
was challenged. The social revolution would weigh heavily on the 
mass of the people, who, good, simple folk though they were, had 
not been prepared either by their history or their education to take 
the strain. He retained, nevertheless — and despite his claim that he 
‘did not hold with illusions’ — a somewhat idealistic view of the 
problem. He imagined that when he cleansed the ruling class in 
Egyptian society there would still be a large number of people of 
goodwill who would rally to the Free Officers, as though he could 
be a special kind of pied piper who would whistle all the people 
away into his brand-new world and leave the rats behind in the 
old. To a large extent this delusion stemmed from the nature of 
the movement, for Arab nationalism tends to see society in idealis- 
tic terms of good and bad people, the good caliph and the bad 
tyrant, the faithful many and the corrupt and evil few; it is singu- 
larly lacking in theoretical explanations of the structure of society. 
The Free Officers chose at first to co-operate with people who 
were not corrupt, irrespective of their political ideas. General 
Mohamed Neguib was at least a conservative of the old regime. 
Aly Maher was a typical representative of the old type of indepen- 
dent politician; he had, it is true, once drafted a National Charter, 
but he was most noteworthy for political manceuvring. Bahaeddine 
Barakat Pasha, whom they put on the Regency Council, was a 
forthright, honest man, but no radical in politics. Both the officers 
and the politicians were briefly deceived by these arrangements. 
The officers thought they were getting sober-minded and experi- 
enced men to help them to govern; the politicians thought it was 
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possible to send the officers back to their barracks. General Neguib 
thought he was leading the revolution. Aly Maher, who had an 
underlying contempt for the young officers, believed that with a 
little clever handling he could get them to relinquish control to 
him. Nahas Pasha and Fuad Serag el-Din, who were in Europe at 
the time of the coup d’état, flew back to Egypt in the firm belief that 
the revolt had taken place in order to restore the Government to 
the Wafd. All were quickly disillusioned, but so were the Free 
Officers. Nasser described later how they turned to people of ex- 
perience. ‘Every man we questioned’, he wrote, ‘had nothing to 
recommend except to kill someone else. Every idea we listened to 
was nothing but an attack on some other idea.’ 

This was the response of politicians who sought to use the army, 
as before they had used the King, as the instrument by which they 
came to power. The parties were in reality oligarchic groups re- 
presenting the dominant land-owning and property-owning class 
in Egyptian society; they could not co-operate with a movement 
which was intent on breaking the ruling class. In getting rid of the 
Mohamed Aly dynasty and the political parties, the Free Officers 
were, as they saw it, purifying the country in accordance with 
well-accepted nationalist ideas. If these could have been isolated 
revolutionary acts, no doubt many people in the ruling class 
would not have been duly upset, for neither the King nor the 
parties had much reputation left; but the spirit of the movement 
was strongly radical. It was born from the Egyptian movement, 
which believed that the age-long poverty and suffering of the 
common man must end, and it had matured as part of the radical 
fighting front during and after the Second World War. When the 
Free Officers turned to the agrarian problem of the country they 
were being genuinely revolutionary, and were bound to have the 
whole ruling class against them. The attack on the political parties 
then became a part of the social struggle which the officers had 
precipitated. 

Their economic ideas were nevertheless not revolutionary. They 
recognised, as everyone else recognised, that the fundamental 
problem of Egypt was the excess of population on a limited amount 
of cultivable land. The centuries of wars, pestilence, civil disorder 
and misrule which had reduced the population to less than 3 mil- 
lion had been brought to a halt by the British at the end of the 
nineteenth century, when there were something less than 10 mil- 
lion people. By 1952 there were about 22 million, but during this 
half-century, in which the population has more than doubled, the 
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cropped area of Egypt had been enlarged by new land and peren- 
nial irrigation from 6-8 to 9-9 million acres, an increase of only 50 
per cent. The Egyptians were getting poorer. Nor was it easy to see 
what could be done about it, for there were calculable limits to 
the possible expansion of the cultivated area and any new works on 
the Nile could be executed only at great cost. The growth of 
population, at the rate of a million in less than three years, usually 
absorbed the production of the new land before large works were 
completed. 

The Free Officers believed that there should be a more equitable 
division of land, but their ideas were otherwise conservative. In 
their view, agrarian reform should be supported by a faster rate of 
industrialisation and by further works on the Nile which would 
expand the cultivated area. Agrarian reform could not alter the 
fact that there was too little land for too many people. To increase 
the living standards of the people, therefore, it would be also neces- 
sary to industrialise the country. 

Egypt was on the verge of bankruptcy. The disastrous economic 
effect of the Wafd misrule had been partly corrected by the 
Finance Minister of the Hilali Government, who had averted an 
outright collapse and restored order to the cotton market, but there 
was almost nothing left in the working sterling account through 
which nearly 70 per cent of Egypt’s foreign trade was done. The 
very able Dr. Abdel Gelil el-Emary, whom the Free Officers were 
fortunate to secure as Finance Minister, persuaded the British 
Government to release £5 million from the blocked sterling ac- 
count to help Egypt out of its immediate difficulties and, by cur- 
rency and import restrictions, encouraging the sale of cotton by 
more rational pricing, and other methods of careful husbandry, 
he was able to balance Egypt’s foreign payments during the next 
twelve months. He pointed out, however, that if plans for indus- 
trialisation were to succeed, Egypt must have about £500 million 
of foreign capital investment, and to secure this the new Govern- 
ment must restore international confidence. 

The first few months of the military regime were therefore 
marked by unusual moderation in foreign relations, and attempts 
were made to revise legislation which discouraged foreign firms in 
Egypt. The Companies Law, which laid down that foreign com- 
panies in Egypt must have 51 per cent Egyptian capital, was modi- 
fied to permit the foreigners to retain control. In its original form 
and in conjunction with the Mining Law, the law had brought all 
exploration for oil in Egypt to a halt in 1948; the Mining Law was 
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therefore revised in a manner which was acceptable, if not satis- 
factory, to the oil companies. The Labour Laws also discouraged 
foreign businesses by prescribing that every firm must have a high 
percentage of Egyptian labour and, even more important, pay a 
high percentage of its total salaries to Egyptians. Foreign firms 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain their cadres of expert 
staff, and their position in this respect was made worse by the in- 
creasing reluctance of the authorities to grant visas. It was almost 
impossible to discharge unsatisfactory workers without paying ex- 
cessive indemnities and often damages for wrongful dismissal, and 
firms requiring to close unprofitable workshops or factories found 
themselves compelled to keep on the workers for months while the 
Labour Department went into the matter. The principle behind 
this legislation was not in itself wrong, for the Government needed 
to protect the workers in a country where there was no social in- 
surance of any sort and where firms were inclined to keep too 
many foreign workers, but the application of these laws was 
characterised by a xenophobia which many foreigners found re- 
pellent. The belief was ingrained in most of the administrators that 
foreigners were still robbing Egypt of its wealth. The Moslem 
Brotherhood was strongly entrenched in the workers’ syndicates, 
and exploited the legislation to the limit, particularly in those 
firms which employed a lot of labour. The military regime could 
not change this legislation without running counter to its pro- 
fessed aim of defending the standards of the workers and to its 
inherent ‘Egyptianism’, but in the beginning it did attempt to in- 
stil into the Labour Department the need for fair and reasonable 
treatment of the foreign employers. 

Foreign confidence had been most seriously damaged by the 
Wafd Government’s handling of the Anglo-Egyptian question, 
which had produced months of disturbance and had culminated 
in the burning of Cairo. On this matter also the Free Officers, 
while insisting that British troops must evacuate, showed much 
more moderation at the outset. Towards the end of the year they 
began negotiations with the Sudanese on a much more realistic 
basis than any Egyptian Government had shown for years. 

In January 1953 the Government tackled the problem of econo- 
mic development by forming the Permanent Council for the De- 
velopment of National Production. During the preceding months 
they had brought together the technicians and economists required 
for this body, choosing them for their qualifications, and not for 
their political opinions. The Council was given the task of examin- 
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ing all schemes, ensuring that they were executed in the proper 
order and of utilising available capital in the most efficient man- 
ner. The ministries were ordered to submit all development 
schemes to the Council, which then had to give the Cabinet an 
expert report on them. The first three-year plan was modest in 
dimensions, the object being to execute several limited projects of 
land reclamation and conversion to perennial cultivation and to 
improve roads and other communications. The underlying prin- 
ciple was the utilisation of the capital of the State in conjunction 
with private capital for industrialisation under Government direc- 
tion. In Egypt, where the people with money tended to invest 
conservatively in land and real estate, some form of State-directed 
investment policy was no doubt necessary. The Government went 
out of its way to reassure the private investor. 

In the conduct of policy in these matters the Free Officers were 
plainly more realistic than revolutionary; but the domestic back- 
ground to everything was the agrarian reform into which they 
plunged almost as soon as they seized power. The unequal dis- 
tribution of the cultivated land of Egypt was an obvious evil. 
Nearly 65 per cent of the land under cultivation was owned by 
about 6 per cent of the landowners and 10 per cent of the land was 
owned by 270 people in vast estates. On the other hand, the agri- 
cultural area had a surplus population of about 5 million people, 
with the result that wages were low, work irregular and under- 
employment general. Agrarian reform had been discussed for 
many years, but it was frowned on by the King, who was the 
greatest landowner of all, and had never had a chance of passage 
through Parliament, which represented the landowning class. The 
military Government, which had neither of these obstacles to over- 
come, issued a decree in September 1952, less than two months 
after taking office, which limited landholdings to 200 acres, re- 
duced rents by about 40 per cent, increased wages and undertook 
to distribute the land taken from the big estates in lots of not less 
than two acres and not more than five acres. 

The law provided only about 650,000 acres from a total of about 
6-5 million acres for distribution, and some members of the execu- 
tive of the Free Officers had argued for a much more drastic 
limitation of 100 or even 50 acres. A farm of 200 acres in Egypt, 
where the productivity of the land is high, still constitutes a very 
profitable holding. The executive in the end was convinced by ex- 
pert advice that a more drastic limitation could not be financed 
or managed and might reduce the countryside to chaos; the 
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limitation of holdings toa maximum of 50 acres, for example, would 
have meant that about half the cultivated land of Egypt would 
have to be redistributed. Even so, this law was revolutionary. It 
altered the social pattern of the countryside and broke the power 
of the big landowners, who had been dominant in Egyptian society 
for decades. The vast estates of the royal family, totalling about 
170,000 acres, were later confiscated for distribution without pay- 
ment of compensation. The compensation to other landowners was 
low, but there was a certain rough justice in basing it on the land 
tax, which in the past they had fixed to their own advantage. Fin- 
ally, the reduction of agricultural rents enlarged the income of 
about four million peasants and to some extent impoverished 
almost all the landowners. 

This reform inevitably brought the regime into conflict with the 
landed aristocracy of Egypt, which, no matter what government ` 
was in office, had been the effective power in the land. The scheme 
was opposed by the Prime Minister, Aly Maher, and by both 
Bahaeddine Barakat and Colonel Rashad Mchanna in the Re- 
gency Council. The army leaders were determined not to be 
balked, for to them the agrarian reform was part of their plan to 
‘eradicate feudalism’. It was, further, in line with their plans for 
industrial development, for they intended to channel the funds 
freed as compensation into industrial projects. They forced the 
resignation of Aly Maher on September 7th, and General Neguib 
became Prime Minister in a reformed Government consisting 
mainly of administrators and technicians. In mid-October 
General Neguib dissolved the Regency Council and appointed 
Prince Abdel Moneim as sole regent. The upper class was thor- 
oughly alarmed. Politicians, landowners, members of the royal 
family and disgruntled senior officers began to consult together on 
means of getting rid of the junta. In this situation, Colonel Rashad 
Mehanna, who had considerable support in the artillery, assumed 
importance as someone who might be able to raise a counter- 
military force; he was arrested, imprisoned and then held under 
house arrest. The military leaders had by this time no remaining 
illusions about the pure in heart who would rally to them; they 
knew they would have to rule the country themselves. The pro- 
gressive elimination of the political parties during the autumn was 
the inevitable result. 

During 1953 the Revolutionary Command Council, as the junta 
had named itself, bared its revolutionary teeth. The elimination 
of the monarchy was followed by the confiscation of the property 
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of all members of the royal house, down to the remotest connec- 
tions.t On September 15th Major Saleh Salem, Minister of 
National Guidance, announced that members of the old regime 
were plotting with a foreign Power for the overthrow of the 
Government which had therefore formed a Revolutionary Court 
‘to protect the people’. 

This court, consisting of three members of the Revolutionary 
Command Council — Wing Commander Hassan Ibrahim, Wing 
Commander Abdel Latif Baghdadi and Colonel Anwar Sadat — 
had power to indict anyone for almost any form of opposition to. 
the regime or for corruption under the old regime. It had the right 
to formulate its own procedures, and its verdicts could not be 
questioned by appeal to any court once they had been ratified by 
the R.C.C. 

Although the court boasted of its leniency in giving the accused 
a trial at all, there was nothing judicial about it. The President, 
Wing Commander Abdel Latif Baghdadi, told one defence lawyer 
who protested against an untrustworthy witness, ‘You forget that 
this is a revolutionary court’. To another lawyer who questioned 
the correctness of a charge of espionage against his client, the 
President remarked: ‘The Revolutionary Court is not bound by 
ordinary legislation’. The court’s purpose was to break any op- 
position which might attempt to exploit the growing unpopularity 
of the regime. The proceedings were conducted in a manner in- 
tended to produce the greatest propaganda effect, and the ver- 
dicts were punitive. 

Those arraigned before the main court — there were other tri- 
bunals established for lesser offenders — were the people from the 
old regime who offered the greatest threat to its security. The tough 
Saadist leader, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi, was charged with plotting 
against the regime and with complicity in the assassination of the 
Moslem Brotherhood leader, Hassan el-Banna. Fuad Serag el-Din, 
two other Wafdist Ministers — Ibrahim Farag and Mahmud 
Suleiman Ghannam - and the wife of Nahas Pasha, Zeinab Wakil, 
were brought to trial. Karim Thabet, Dr. Ahmed Mahmoud el- 
Naguib and Mohamed Hilmi Hussein, all members of King 
Farouk’s entourage, and Prince Abbas Halim, who was accused 
of profiting by the purchase of defective arms during the Palestine 


1 The Government is said to have netted about £75 million by this opera- 
tion. Part of it was spent on improving Cairo, which in due course was em- 
bellished with a magnificent corniche stretching along the Nile from Shubra, a 
northern suburb, to Helwan, a distance of about 20 miles. 
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War, were also charged. The other courts arraigned communists 
in batches, for the Communist Party, after briefly supporting the 
military regime, had been conducting for many months a subver- 
sive propaganda campaign. 

The choice of defendants gave ample scope in evidence for 
denigration of almost every aspect of the former regime. The arms 
scandal was ventilated in the case of Prince Abbas Halim; the 
alleged participation of the King and Government in the assas- 
sination of Hassan el-Banna and the criminal behaviour of the 
palace in sending the army unprepared into the Palestine war 
were two matters aired in the case of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi; corrup- 
tion and pusillanimous submission to the King’s whims were made 
public in the trials of Ghannam and other politicians; the role of 
Serag el-Din in the burning of Cairo was publicised in his case; 
Zeinab Wakil was presented as a corrupt influence behind Nahas 
and the Wafdist leaders; the viciousness of the King’s private life 
was publicised in the case of Naguib and Hilmi Hussein; and 
Karim Thabet was pilloried as the evil genius of the palace. Ibra- 
him Abdel Hadi was sentenced to death, but his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment. Serag el-Din was given a life 
sentence and Karim Thabet, who was also sent to prison for life, 
was put in irons in Turah Prison. The evidence was collected in 
booklets and published and the sentences were given the widest 
publicity in the Press and by radio. After these harsh warnings had 
had their effect, the sufferings of the prisoners were eased. Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi and Fuad Serag el-Din were said to be in ill-health 
and were given comfortable but strict confinement. Karim Thabet, 
who suffered most of all, was in due course released from his irons 
when the Government decreed the end of all shackles in Egyptian 
prisons. Some time later they were all allowed the relative comfort 
of house arrest. The purpose of the trials had been achieved. There 
was no more trouble from the politicians of the former regime for 
some years to come. 
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its position in the country, the strain of government was felt 
within the Council itself. The Free Officers’ movement con- 
sisted of its executive, a larger group closely associated with the 
executive, and the main body of committed followers who had 
constituted the conspiratorial cells. They were bound together by 
the conspiracy and by the broad aspirations of Egyptian national- 
ism, but, consisting as they did of all shades of radical opinion, 
they lacked a consistent plan for government and progress in the 
country. Nor was there uniform control of the forces; the small 
navy had never been penetrated, and the cavalry, which was 
drawn to a much greater extent than other units from the wealthy 
landowning class, had not been effectively subverted. The leaders 
had enough information from the Free Officers’ Intelligence ser- 
vice to weed enemies from the forces before they could coalesce, 
but they could not create a uniform opinion among their friends 
because it was lacking among themselves. The first sign of difficulty 
inside the Council was the dismissal of Abdul Moneim Abdul 
Raouf, the fanatical Moslem Brother. Then, in a critical struggle 
for control of the whole movement between General Neguib and 
Colonel Nasser, Major Khaled Mohieddine was sent into exile. 
The R.C.C. thus shed its extreme right and left wings, which 
could not keep up the compromise required inside the Council. 
Khaled Mohieddine, reputed communist, who regarded the 
military government as only one stage on the road to socialism, 
viewed with increasing disfavour the prospect of a long period of 
authoritarian rule. He disliked the conservatism of the country’s 
economic policy and desired the restoration of parliamentary life. 
In his view, the Free Officers had revolted in order to purge the 
country and restore the constitution; others, including Colonel 
Nasser, were very doubtful whether parliamentary life could soon 
be restored. The opposition of Khaled to the Council’s policy 
might have had little importance but for the fact that General 
Mohamed Neguib was more and more opposed to the R.C.C.’s 


methods and objected in particular to his complete lack of 
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authority in any field of government while described in the tem- 
porary constitution as leader of the revolution. The R.C.C. 
reached its decisions by majority vote, and it irked him that he 
was constantly outvoted by a group of young officers, none of 
whom was yet forty. 

General Neguib stated that he had been a Free Officer since 
1949 and its president since 1952, but other members of the 
R.C.C. denied both claims. He was undoubtedly in contact with 
the movement for a year or two before the coup d’état, and in the 
spring of 1952 he was offered the leadership without being taken 
into its inner counsels. It is open to doubt whether he agreed to the 
coup d’état until late in June 1952. Whatever the precise facts re- 
garding his connection, it is evident that he was in spirit much 
more a part of his own generation than of the post-war fighting 
front of radicals. He was an honest man, untainted by the corrup- 
tion and nepotism which, emanating from the palace, had rotted 
the army High Command, and in the Palestine War he had be- 
haved with great gallantry. As a sincere patriot, he was deeply 
disillusioned by the behaviour of the King and the politicians. He 
was admired for these qualities by the young officers, who were 
looking for a venerable but trustworthy figure whose leadership 
would create confidence in Egypt and abroad. But in the end it 
was not so much the Free Officers who chose General Neguib, but 
King Farouk who drove him into their arms. 

The King was far from happy about the popularity which 
Neguib had won with the troops during the Palestine War and 
when in 1951 his own Intelligence warned him that the General 
was associating with the anti-palace elements in the army, Farouk 
had him dismissed from the important command of the Frontier 
Corps and replaced by General Hussein Sirry Amer, a tough in- 
strument of royal policy in the army who was hated by the Free 
Officers. Their executive made contact with Neguib to express 
sympathy for the humiliation inflicted on him, and with his per- 
mission they nominated him for the position of president of the 
Officers’ Club. King Farouk secured the nomination of General 
Sirry Amer, and so turned the election into a trial of strength be- 
tween himself and the Free Officers. The Club general meeting 
began ominously with five minutes’ silence for Captain Abdel 
Kader Taha, an active member of the movement who had been 
murdered, it was said, by the King’s secret police. The members 
then elected General Neguib as President and Free Officers to 

1 In his autobiography, Egypt's Destiny. 
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most of the committee positions. The King’s hate was stubborn; 
throughout the term of the Hilali Government he tried to persuade 
Mortada el-Maraghy to dissolve the Club committee and to send 
Neguib to a frontier outpost. Maraghy Pasha was strong enough 
to resist, pointing out the folly of this policy, but Sirry Pasha, when 
he became Prime Minister, partly yielded to the King’s pressure. 
On July 15th the Club committee was dissolved, but Sirry re- 
signed when Farouk tried to force General Sirry Amer on him as 
Minister of War. The obscure rivalry between General Neguib 
and General Sirry Amer, imposed on them by events rather than 
their own choice, made Neguib an unwitting symbol of revolt, and 
the King’s resistance to him precipitated the coup. The Free Offi- 
cers knew that Farouk wanted to crush the movement and that 
General Sirry Amer was one of the few men willing to attempt it. 
Egypt was ruled after the coup d’état by the Free Officers’ execu- 
tive, in which General Neguib took his place as an ordinary mem- 
ber with only one vote, but he alone appeared before the public. 
Some of the young leaders had appeared in public briefly, as at 
the departure of King Farouk, but they were almost completely 
unknown outside the movement, and Colonel Nasser himself was a 
tall, saturnine figure usually to be noticed at the back of the group. 
There seemed a curious and perhaps isolated touch of romanticism 
in his idea that the junta should be the nameless ones, the anony- 
mous saviours of the people of Egypt, who, unlike all who had 
gone before them in the nation’s history, sought neither gain nor 
glory for themselves. 
Nasser and all the executive committee — and the whole of Egypt 
— were charmed by the frank and amiable manner of General 
Neguib; and Nasser at the outset offered to relinquish the pre- 
sidency of the committee to him. On August 14th the committee 
agreed and reformed itself with the smiling, comfortable, pipe- 
smoking Mohamed Neguib at the head of the table in place of 
Nasser. There can have been few more incongruous figures than 
this benevolent old officer presiding over his revolutionary ‘boys’. 
Yet he renewed his youth and spent himself unceasingly in the 
services of their enthusiasm, becoming the symbol, if not the leader, 
of the new Egypt. He coined the motto ‘Unity, Discipline and 
Work’, but gave it to the easy-going Egyptian people much as a 
kind father might give it to his sons. ‘Yehia, Mohamed Neguib!’ 
the cry went up from Egypt. 
The conflict with General Neguib began to reveal itself already 
in the autumn of 1952. Having conquered the hearts of the people 
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and been astonished by their adulation, he began to believe him- 
self the father of his people and true leader of the revolution. His 
warm and kindly smile, his rugged, weather-beaten face crowned 
with iron grey hair, his pipe, his patient attention to individual 
wrongs — his whole appearance and demeanour — blunted the 
sharp edge of military rule for which the Egyptian people had a 
deep-rooted distaste. But to the leaders of the Free Officers the 
Neguib cult of personality was dangerous. As Prime Minister he 
would declare in public intentions and attitudes which they dis- 
liked, but which they could not in their anonymity dispute. Colo- 
nel Nasser had not intended him to have this sort of leadership, 
and to counter it he began to divest himself and his colleagues of 
their secret status. 

By the spring of 1953, Colonel Nasser and his colleagues desired 
to deprive General Neguib of some of the positions which they, in 
the first flush of their enthusiasm, had given to him. They were 
now in the open. The role of Colonel Nasser as. architect of the 
revolution was widely known. But the people did not warm to the 
brave young man as they did to the smiling general. Neguib’s pre- 
eminence was therefore not disturbed by the emergence of the 
young officers. He still held every position of importance, combin- 
ing the position of Head of State with the presidency of the mili- 
tary committee. Realising that his popularity in the country made 
it difficult for the officers to oppose him, he began to exert 
authority within the junta itself. 

In Egypt's Destiny, Mohamed Neguib later wrote: ‘Either I 
could be given the power I needed to govern Egypt in what I 
considered an efficient manner, or I could resign in favour of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. ... As the President, Prime Minister and 
the “Leader of the Revolution’”’, I was responsible for every action 
taken by the government. I had no objection to assuming respon- 
sibility for actions of which I approved. But I was no longer willing 
to assume responsibility for actions regarding which I was either 
not consulted or of which I did not and could not approve.’ In 
effect, he did, as the R.C.C. subsequently contended — demand a 
right of veto. 

In June 1953, when the Republic was declared, he refused to 
give up the post of Prime Minister to Gamal Abdel Nasser, and 
after long hours of debate the R.C.C. agreed that Neguib should 
remain President and Prime Minister and that Nasser should be- 
come deputy Prime Minister. In the late summer he objected to 
the punitive revolutionary tribunals to which he, at heart still one 
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of the old regime, was temperamentally unsuited. As 1953 drew 
to its close, Cairo learnt slowly but inevitably from foreign diplo- 
mats and others who had easy access to him that in Neguib’s 
opinion the ‘boys’ could behave, and often did behave, very 
foolishly. He did not hide his dislike for the trials of 1953 — a sensi- 
tive point for most of the R.C.C., who were well aware that the 
tribunals were dispensing a very rough justice. 

General Neguib was consciously challenging Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser and, in Nasser’s view, undermining his work, apparently with- 
out realising that the entire regime was founded on the army, 
which Nasser, through the Free Officers, still controlled. Moha- 
med Neguib states in his autobiography that he was asking for no 
more power than was normally accorded to a president and prime 
minister; but the difference in the case of Egypt was that power 
given to one man ruling through the army, and not — as in the 
United States — in accordance with a democratic constitution, 
gave that man automatically dictatorial rights. General Neguib’s 
proposal that a constituent assembly should be elected and the 
Cabinet be entirely civilian, could only mean the abdication of the 
R.C.C. in favour of him. His position was, of course, intolerable; 
he was taking full responsibility before the people and might, if 
conditions worsened, be assassinated or, if the regime tumbled, be 
executed, for the transgressions of a council he could not control. 
Before the end of 1953 Colonel Nasser knew that he would have to 
remove General Neguib or abdicate in his favour; and he had no 
intention of abdicating. From that moment onwards it was for 
Nasser a question of tactics and timing. 

It became a subject of dispute inside the R.C.C. at the turn of 
the year whether or not they should get rid of General Neguib. 
He had demanded a chain of command reaching downwards 
from him, in place of unwieldy government by committee. By this 
he meant that the R.C.C., which ruled the country through the 
Cabinet, should transfer its authority to him. His attitude is ex- 
pressed naively in his autobiography. ‘I suggested’, he said, ‘that 
he [Nasser] allow me to run things for a few years until he had 
acquired the experience necessary to succeed me, at which time, I 
assured him, I would gladly resign in his favour. Otherwise I 
said, I would be forced to resign immediately, even at the cost of 
causing a crisis. . . -> Neguib, blessed with six months’ experience 
as Prime Minister and exalted by the tide of popularity around 
him, saw nothing untoward either in the condescension of his offer 
or the concluding threat of crisis. Yet he was aware that his 
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differences with Nasser revolved around ‘what Abdel Nasser has 
called the “philosophy” of revolution’; in other words, around the 
whole meaning and purpose of Nasser’s revolution. 

The answer of the R.C.C. was to drive General Neguib even 
further from authority by deliberate neglect. Therefore, on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1954, General Neguib sent his resignation to the Coun- 
cil in a letter which politely thanked the gentlemen of the Council 
for their co-operation and prayed God to help them in their service 
to the country. The R.C.C., after an acrimonious discussion lasting 
all night, accepted his resignation, and the palace guard around 
Neguib’s humble home in Zeitoun was replaced by infantry and 
military police. When he tried to contact the outside world, he 
found his three phones had been cut. The R.C.C. had accepted 
his offer of a crisis. 

The Council reached its decision only with difficulty. Major 
Khaled Mohieddin had argued in favour of Neguib’s proposal for 
a constituent assembly and a quicker return to some form of 
democracy. This opinion did not at the time disturb the other 
members, as they were more anxious about the effect on the coun- 
try. General Neguib had been, they ruefully admitted to them- 
selves, too successful in securing the affection of the people, who 
regarded him as the moderate element protecting them against 
the dangerous young officers of the Council. It was precisely this 
to which the Council objected. The easy-going Egyptian people 
had not the stamina for Nasser’s marathon caravan of national 
regeneration and, particularly in the towns, there were very many 
who had begun to look back nostalgically to the good old bad days. 
Some who had been enthusiastic in their support of the regime 
were openly opposing it. Among them were two influential jour- 
nalists: Ahmed Aboul Fath, who edited the pro-Wafd Al-Misri, 
and Ihsan Abdel Kuddous, editor of the popular weekly Rose el- 
Youssef. Kuddous, one of the most successful journalists in the 
region, was very close to the Free Officers’ movement and had 
published, at no small risk to himself, the facts of the Palestine 
arms scandal. They, like Khaled Mohieddin, were critical of the 
dictatorial temper of the R.C.C. and wanted the early restoration 
of parliamentary life. Both had strong left-wing sympathies, and 
were opposed to the suppression of communist activities and the 
imprisonment of the communists by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The rich, the left, the Moslem Brotherhood right, the Wafdist 
centre, were all against the regime and all inclined to support 
Neguib, not because they believed that he was the potential saviour 
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of the country, but because they believed that through him they 
might break the autocratic system that the R.C.C. was erecting. 
Neguib had become the rallying point for the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and these forces were drawn from both right and 
left. 

Major Salah Salem announced the resignation and its accept- 
ance late on the night of February 24th. General Neguib, he said, 
had demanded absolute powers, broader than those of the Council 
of Revolution, and these had been refused. The facts as presented 
were essentially correct, but Major Salem also made an attempt at 
the same time to discredit the President in the eyes of the Egyptians 
and of foreign countries. 

That night, the cavalry units in their barracks at Abbassia were 
disposed in readiness while their officers, who were less under the 
control of the Free Officers than those of other units, assembled in 
a meeting of protest. Major Khaled Mohieddin, youngest mem- 
ber of the R.C.C. and dedicated to the cause, had before the coup 
d@’état been given the task of securing the adherence of the cavalry. 
He acquired much influence with the younger cavalry officers. 
The force as a whole was the most conservative in the army, and 
the Khaled faction, consciously left-wing, was able to present the 
Neguib proposals as an effort to restore sane government in Egypt. 
Whether or not Khaled Mohieddin was trying to use the cavalry 
to execute a communist coup, as some members of the R.C.C. sub- 
sequently contended, his actions in the cavalry amounted to an 
attempt to impose his will on the R.C.C. 

When news of the meeting of the cavalry officers reached the 
other members of the R.C.C. at Army G.H.Q., General Abdel 
Hakim Amer disposed loyal units to face them, and Nasser went 
to the Mess to learn for himself what it was all about. With Egypt 
suspended on the brink of civil war, he harangued the cavalry. 
It was not an easy meeting. He was heckled as he spoke and bit- 
terly questioned when he finished, by what appeared to him to be 
well-organised groups placed strategically about the mess-hall. He 
noticed further that their arguments, and even the phrases they 
used, were those which Khaled Mohieddin had used in the meet- 
ings of the R.C.C. Nasser was dismayed. Not only was there an 
apparent split in the Free Officers, on which his regime entirely 
depended for its control of the army and the country, but the dissi- 
dent faction seemed to be led by one of the R.C.C., for whom he 
personally had a strong affection. He could not tell how deep the 
disaffection had penetrated the Free Officers’ movement or 
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whether an attempt to subdue opposition would mean a war be- 
tween army factions. 

The cavalry demanded the reinstatement of President Neguib 
and the appointment of Khaled Mohieddin as Prime Minister. 
Grimly, Nasser agreed. He secured the concurrence of the members 
of the.Council still sitting at army headquarters. Khaled and some 
of the cavalry officers drove out to General Neguib’s house to tell 
him that he and Khaled could rule the country. This was not 
exactly what the President wanted, for it meant shedding the more 
important post of Prime Minister and giving it to a man of thirty- 
one. His reply was equivocal. He said he would return as President 
only if all the others would co-operate ‘as comrades if not as 
ministers’; which left him free to argue for his original demand of 
supreme power but, if necessary, accept Khaled Mohieddin as 
Prime Minister. Khaled and his companions left him after say- 
ing that his return to the presidency would be announced on the 
radio at 7 a.m. Within an hour, a detachment of military police 
arrived and made Neguib prisoner, taking him first to the artillery 
barracks and then some miles into the desert. Group leaders of the 
movement had not accepted the decision of the R.C.C. to abdicate 
in favour of President Neguib and Major Mohieddin, and had 
seized Neguib as hostage. 

The President was, on Nasser’s instructions, returned to his 
home a few hours later. The Moslem Brotherhood organised de- 
monstrations in Cairo in favour of Neguib, and a Sudanese delega- 
tion arrived by air with a demand that no harm be done to him. 
It seemed evident that Neguib had to be restored to office. But it 
was now no longer equally evident that the terms demanded by 
the cavalry faction had to be accepted; they were known to be an 
isolated faction in the Free Officers, and when their leaders were 
next summoned to GHQ it was to be warned by the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Amer, that their transgressions would be 
overlooked if they gave no more trouble. Major Mohieddin 
was ordered to exile himself in Europe at the Government’s ex- 
pense. 

General Neguib, isolated in his home, knew nothing of the 
changed situation, and when he received two notes for signature 
from the Council of Revolution, he signed on the assumption that 
his terms, conveyed through Khaled Mohieddin, had been ac- 
cepted. In the first note he informed the people that the Council of 
Revolution was the natural organ of government, and in the 
second that he had agreed to resume the Presidency of the Repub- 
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lic. It was not until the communiqué of the R.C.C. was issued 
alongside his messages on the morning of February 28th, that he 
learnt that the post of Prime Minister relinquished to Khaled 
Mohieddin had been assumed by Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

That morning a vast assembly of people gathered in Republican 
Square to hear the reinstated President speak. With Colonel Nasser 
and other members of the Council at his side he described the 
crisis as ‘a summer cloud that had quickly passed away’. The tem- 
per of the crowd belied the statement even as it was made. It 
consisted in the main of Moslem Brothers, who triumphantly 
waved bloodstained rags brought from the disturbances which had 
taken place in the streets the day before. Their leader, Abd el- 
Kader Auda, harangued and heckled the President as an equal; 
and Neguib, to placate the people, brought Adau beside him on the 
balcony of the palace. The Brotherhood thought that at last they 
had imposed their will on the R.C.C. and were on the threshold 
of power. President Neguib, too, thinking that by the will of the 
people he had triumphed over the Council, confidently promised 
the cheering multitude that he had returned to office to restore 
parliamentary government. 

Grey and silent, Gamal Abdel Nasser looked down on the 
assembly of his enemies — the Moslem Brotherhood, the Com- 
munists and the Wafd — and saw the situation as a counter coup. 
He knew that he had made two mistakes during the crisis. In the 
first place, he should not have accepted the resignation of Neguib 
but have destroyed his popularity and influence gradually — as he 
now determined to do; but, having accepted the resignation, he 
should not have gone back on that decision. The President had 
become the rallying point for all the enemies of the regime, and the 
premature promise of parliamentary government was a threat to 
the revolution. 

Colonel Nasser acknowledged that the Egyptian people would 
not accept for ever a military government and professed a desire to 
modify the system of rule gradually. This was also what General 
Neguib claimed to want; but Neguib did not realise that to modify 
the system of rule without the support of the Free Officers and the 
army was to hand the country to another force. (That force 
seemed likely to be the Moslem Brotherhood.) He believed, with 
reason, that he was supported by the great body of opinion, but 
opinion was not the effective force in the country. Unless he had 
the backing of the army, any government could make of him a 
tool, to be thrown aside at the proper moment. Khaled Mohieddin 
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would have used Neguib only to discard him, because they were 
not of like mind. Neither the Moslem Brotherhood nor the Wafd 
would for long have shared power with him. Neguib had no 
future without Nasser. In the meanwhile his struggle to domi- 
nate the R.C.C. was, wittingly or unwittingly, uniting the enemies 
of the Nasser movement. 

Nasser proceeded to prove it. On the morning of March ist 
President Neguib flew to Khartoum, taking with him, as a sign of 
harmony in the R.C.C., Major Salah Salem, who had done his 
utmost to discredit him at home and abroad only four days earlier. 
While they were absent from Cairo, Nasser arrested the dissident 
group of cavalry officers and another batch of communists and 
Moslem Brothers. He then began a systematic check on the loyalty 
of the Free Officers. Zacharia Mohieddin, now Minister of In- 
terior, examined the loyalty of the police. The Liberation Rally, 
which had been formed in January 1953 as the embryo of one- 
party government, was put in readiness to counter any move 
in the streets by the Moslem Brotherhood, and the Govern- 
ment made direct contact through the Rally with the trade 
unions. 

General Neguib’s visit to Khartoum was cut short by rioting 
there. On his return to Cairo he seemed to believe the apparent 
docility of Nasser. General Abdel Hakim Amer gave a banquet in 
the President’s honour at which he was allowed to expound, as one 
in authority, his concept of a parliamentary republic. Press censor- 
ship was abolished and it was announced that a constituent as- 
sembly would be elected in time to meet on July 23rd, the second 
anniversary of the coup d’état. The liberated Press quickly mani- 
fested its dissatisfaction with the regime; in particular, Ahmed 
Aboul Fath led the influential Al-Misri into open opposition and 
sought to unite the Moslem Brotherhood and the Wafd in a de- 
mand for complete freedom. The politicians of the old regime be- 
gan to reappear and consult together, ready at last, after the lesson 
of two years of military rule, to bury their differences in a national 
front. They made contact with President Neguib, who privately 
assured them that democracy would be restored (although in his 
memoires he states he had no intention of restoring the political 
parties). Civilian members of the cabinet, anxious regarding their 
co-operation with the military government if it were now about 
to collapse, began privately to justify themselves to the politicians. 
Mohamed Salah el-Din, formerly Foreign Minister in the Wafdist 
Government, who had frequently affirmed his support for the 
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aims of the revolution, now organised a protest meeting in the 
Lawyers’ Syndicate. 

Nasser was silent. On March gth he relinquished the two posts 
he had taken in the crisis, that of Prime Minister and president of 
the R.C.C., and President Neguib accepted them. Thus encour- 
aged, the President pressed for the gradual demilitarisation of the 
Government, the election of the constituent assembly, and a re- 
ferendum to test popular opinion regarding his own position as 
head of state. The R.C.C. at first resisted. It was Nasser who de- 
clared that there could be no half-measures. If it was to be demo- 
cracy then it should be democracy. The revolution was over. On 
March 25th he presented to the R.C.C. a resolution which the 
R.C.C. accepted. It proclaimed the abdication of the Council on 
July 24th, the restoration of the political parties and the Moslem 
Brotherhood, free and direct elections for a constituent assembly, 
and the election of the president by the assembly. The R.C.C. de- 
clared that it would not form a political party to contest the elec- 
tions. It seemed to be the end of the revolution. 

But President Neguib had no doubt about its meaning. He was 
being presented to the army as the man who broke the revolution, 
for it was he who had announced the restoration of parliamentary 
government. He opposed the resolution, but could not refuse to 
vote for it. Three days later the Liberation Rally and the trade 
unions organised a general strike in support of the R.C.C. Presi- 
dent Neguib, harassed by the forces which had been released by 
the Council’s decision and represented more and more as the man 
who was liberating Egypt from military dictatorship, could not 
escape the role allotted to him. King Saud came to Egypt to medi- 
ate on his behalf, but without avail. During the King’s visit, the 
army and the police held meetings to protest at the abandonment 
of the revolution, and President Neguib was warned by the Free 
Officers that the movement would not allow the regime to collapse. 
On April 17th he resigned once more the post of Prime Minister 
and Nasser reformed the Government with two more members of 
the R.C.C. in the Cabinet. Censorship was reimposed, the deci- 
sions of March 25th were cancelled, the re-emerging parties were 
again suppressed, and the cavalry officers who had supported 
Khaled Mohieddin were put on trial. 

General Mohamed Neguib remained as President, discredited 
with the Free Officers as the man who nearly wrecked the revolu- 
tion and with the public because he was nominally responsible for 
the reimposition of the dictatorship. He lingered in the shadow of 
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office for some months more, but his reign ended on April 17th. 
Colonel Nasser, armed with much clearer knowledge of his ene- 
mies, who,had come into the open during the crisis, was more than 
ever master of Egypt. President Neguib was his prisoner, unable 
either to resign or to rule. 
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from Egypt as their primary task. They accused the former 

political leaders of Egypt in the first place with selfish col- 
laboration with the British and willingness to sacrifice the ‘national 
aspirations’ in order to stay in power. All efforts to rid the country 
of the British had, in the opinion of the officers, been betrayed by 
the Egyptians themselves. What was the use of demonstrations and 
strikes, even campaigns of murder in the Canal Zone, if the King 
and the rulers of Egypt constituted a powerful fifth column? The 
chaos in the country after the Palestine War and the general neglect 
of the people’s welfare reinforced the idea of revolution; the idea 
of social reform had a meaning of its own; but the longest and 
deepest root from which the revolution grew was resistance to the 
British occupation. 

Colonel Nasser and his men were so convinced that the British 
controlled Egypt by one means or another that they fully expected 
the British to use troops from the Canal Zone to save the King and 
the politicians, through whom British power was supposedly 
exerted. Some of Nasser’s forces were deployed across the roads to 
Port Said and Suez. The British Government, however, had no 
reason to assume that a dictatorship by young and unknown offi- 
cers were necessarily good for Egypt or for Britain, but equally had 
no urge to shed anyone’s blood in defence of an irresponsible king 
who had brought the country to the edge of disaster or of politi- 
cians most of whom had been, in the last resort, just as irrespon- 
sible. The British chargé d’affaires advised the officers that the reten- 
tion of the monarchy would help to create confidence and stabi- 
lity, but his main concern was to get assurances regarding British 
and other foreign nationals in Egypt. When it became apparent 
that the army was taking adequate steps to see that foreigners were 
secure, the British Embassy sat back to assess the new regime and 
its chances of survival. 

The Free Officers, while taking some credit for British inactivity, 
which they ascribed partly to their own determination, were plea- 
santly surprised. Those among the leaders who thought that Britain 
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should be given another chance to settle with Egypt by negotia- 
tions were strengthened, and those who believed that ‘the British 
only understood force’ were compelled to give grudging assent to 
a conciliatory policy. The British Government was in turn pleased 
to find that ‘the young hot-heads’ from the army were not inciting 
the country to new extremes. General Neguib said publicly as 
early as August 14th that ‘Egypt would always treasure the friend- 
ship of the British people’. The British Government, cautiously 
lowering its guard in face of this new reasonableness, released £10 
million from Egypt’s blocked sterling to help the new Government 
through its financial difficulties. But it gave away nothing else. 
Caution was carried too far. General Neguib and the junta who 
were impatient to be loved by the world — and particularly by 
Britain — for their moderation and friendliness, were irritated by 
the attitude, at once avuncular and detached, which Britain 
adopted towards them. 

In truth, the ideology of the revolution itself, which envisaged 
the freeing of Egypt from the British connection and the social 
advancement of the people, compelled the Free Officers to moder- 
ate courses. The economic plight of the country was grave, and 
fresh conflicts with Britain would have led to new hardships and 
perhaps to total bankruptcy. Both General Neguib and Colonel 
Nasser believed that a peaceful settlement with Britain would help 
them to overcome immediate economic difficulties and encourage 
the long-term effort to raise the living standards of the people. 
Therefore, their first approach to the British was constructive, just 
as in economic affairs they were, with the exception of agrarian 
reform, at first conservative. 

This was apparent when the military government approached 
the Sudan, which General Neguib — himself part-Sudanese — and 
other members of the junta, including Colonel Nasser, knew well. 
As they were not bound, as had been all previous governments, 
by the King’s ambition to rule the Nile as far as the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, they were able to abandon the spurious claim to posses- 
sion of the Sudan. They abandoned, in particular, the constitution 
put on the statute book in 1951 by the Wafd, which assumed the 
unity of the two countries under the Egyptian Crown. It was a 
courageous decision, for the people of Egypt had been taught by 
decades of propaganda to believe that ‘unity of the Nile valley’ 
was a fact welcomed by the Sudanese themselves. 

Preliminary steps towards self-government had been taken in 
the Sudan during and after the war. An Advisory Council for the 
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Northern Sudan had been appointed in 1944 and at its request the 
Governor-General formed in 1946 a conference, in which Suda- 
nese were in the majority, to consider further constitutional de- 
velopments. From its recommendations the Governor-General 
promulgated an ordinance two years later, bringing into existence 
a Legislative Assembly to which the majority of members were 
elected by direct means in the main towns, indirectly in the more 
backward areas of the northern Sudan and from the Provincial 
Councils of the three southern provinces. Half the executive coun- 
cil seats were allotted to Sudanese and a number of Sudanese 
under-secretaries were appointed. Extensive powers were retained 
by the Governor-General, but the elements of democratic govern- 
ment were created and, as events subsequently demonstrated, the 
Sudanese did derive valuable experience in government. 

This ordinance had not, however, been approved by the Egyp- 
tians, who had consistently opposed these constitutional develop- 
ments on the grounds that Britain was encouraging the separatist 
tendencies in the Sudan. Negotiations between the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, Khashaba Pasha, and the British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Campbell, had concluded with a draft agreement in 
1948 which would have secured Egyptian co-operation in the 
Sudan Government; but the draft was rejected by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Egyptian Senate, principally because 
Britain was not willing to give Egypt an equal share with Britain 
in the proposed government. Although the pro-Egyptian parties, 
led by the Graduates’ Congress, refused to take part in the elec- 
tions, the Legislative Assembly duly came into existence and was 
dominated by the Independence Front. The pro-Egyptian groups 
succeeded in winning a majority of one seat in the Omdurman 
municipal elections and continued to gain ground in both Khar- 
toum and Omdurman. This strengthened the opinion in Egypt 
that the majority of the Sudanese wanted union, and the military 
government no doubt assumed in 1952 that in offering the Sudan- 
ese self-determination it was preparing the ground for the volun- 
tary adhesion of the Sudan to Egypt. 

General Neguib reopened in October the negotiations, which 
Hilali had begun, with El-Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, leader 
of the Ansar sect of Islam and patron of the Umma Party, which 
stood for independence of the Sudan in opposition to the union of 
the two countries. Whereas Hilali had had to seek some recogni- 
tion of unity, General Neguib was able to offer the Sudan the 
right of self-government with or without unity with Egypt. His 
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aim~—and the entirejunta wasin agreement with it—was to secure in 
the first place the evacuation of the British from the Sudan. He has 
pointed out in his autobiography that the British demand for self- 
determination for the Sudan was considered a subterfuge intended 
to deprive Egypt of her rights, and that he called ‘Britain’s bluff’ 
by making the same offer. The Free Officers were in fact the victims 
of their own propaganda. They thought that the Sudanese people 
wanted unity with Egypt; they were unaware that behind the 
policy of the pro-unionist parties was the belief that ‘if we got rid 
of the British we can get rid of the Egyptians when we like’. 
General Neguib’s autobiography, which concludes shortly after 
the first Sudanese elections returned a unionist coalition, states 
that the elections vindicated ‘the new Egyptian theory of unity in 
independence’, whereas this Government and Parliament declared 
the Sudan to be independent. The British Government and the 
British administrators in the Sudan made a similar error. The 
Umma Party, which had co-operated with the British for decades, 
was regarded as staunch in support of the British connection, 
whereas — as it became clear during the course of the negotiations — 
it too wanted complete independence. 

General Neguib signed an informal agreement with the Umma 
Party, after discussions with Sayed Abdel Rahman, in which Egypt 
recognised the right of the Sudan to independence and withdrew 
its objections to the self-governing statute enacted by the Sudanese 
Legislative Assembly. The Umma agreed to the establishment of 
international commissions to advise the British Governor-General 
and supervise the election of provisional and permanent Sudanese 
parliaments. Neguib then secured the approval of the unionist 
parties and persuaded them to form a coalition, known as the 
National Unionist Party, to present a united front against the 
Umma. Ismail el-Azhary, leading exponent of unity, became pre- 
sident of the coalition. 

The British Government could not have refused to negotiate, 
even if it had wanted to. Not only was its own policy founded on 
the right of the Sudanese to self-determination, but the Umma 
Party was at one with all the other parties in secking a settlement 
along these lines. Had Britain refused to negotiate, its administra- 
tor in the Sudan would have been without any support, except 
perhaps in the politically-backward and pagan south. The negotia- 
tions with the Egyptian Government proved difficult, for it was 
immediately apparent that the Egyptians aimed to eliminate 
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first place by limiting the power of the Governor-General during 
the transitional phase preceding self-determination, and then by 
instituting direct elections throughout the country, including the 
non-Moslem south, which was unfit for that kind of democracy. 
The British administrators were particularly anxious about the 
stability and security of the south, where the people, some of 
whom could remember the Moslem slave-traders and most of 
whom knew of them by oral tradition, were deeply suspicious of 
the northern politicians. The British, whose anxieties were justi- 
fied later by a mutiny in the south, were in a weak position. The 
Umma Party was not willing to see the chance of independence 
frustrated or unduly delayed by British reservations about the 
south or anything else. It stood firmly by the agreement with 
Egypt, and this became the basis of the Anglo-Egyptian settlement 
signed on February 12th, 1953. 

The agreement provided a three-year transitional period during 
which a constituent assembly would be elected, a constitution 
drafted and elections held for the first Sudanese parliament. An 
international commission was formed to assist the Governor- 
General and another to organise and supervise the elections. 
These arrangements proved too elaborate and hazardous for a 
country as backward as the Sudan, and the first elected assembly, 
although controlled by the unionist parties, with Ismail el-Azhary 
as Prime Minister, cut short the process. With the full support of 
the Umma opposition, the Government declared the Sudan in- 
dependent on 1st January, 1956, and both Britain and Egypt 
hastened to recognise and comment the decision. 

The signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan 
encouraged Gencral Neguib and Major Salah Salem, who had 
done most from the Egyptian side to secure it, to prophesy a new 
era of friendship with Britain; but as soon as the agreement was 
signed, disputes broke out over its implementation. Although the 
Egyptians had proclaimed the Sudan’s right to self-determination, 
they still believed that it was essential to secure its unity with 
Egypt. Major Salah Salem, assisted by Wing Commander Hus- 
sein Zulficar Sabry in thecSudan, began to suborn the Sudan on a 
large scale. They financed a propaganda campaign which aimed 
to show that the British did not intend to fulfil the agreement and 
that the Umma Party was their tool in a perfidious plot. A state- 
ment in the House of Commons that the Sudan would have the 
right to choose membership of the British Commonwealth once it 
became independent was seized on as proof that Britain was 
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plotting to retain the Sudan. This, declared General Neguib, was 
a breach of the agreement: the Sudan could only choose indepen- 
dence or union with Egypt. The British Government had simply 
stated the principle that an independent country could do what it 
liked, and therefore that if the Sudan chose independence instead 
of union with Egypt, it could then seek membership of the Com- 
monwealth if it thought fit. There was, in any case, not a shred of 
reason to think that the Sudanese had any intention of seeking 
membership of the Commonwealth. General Neguib also accused 
British administrators in the Sudan of ‘bad faith’. It was certainly 
true that the administrators, almost to a man, were strongly op- 
posed to Egyptian control of the Sudan, and their personal in- 
fluence could hardly have worked in Egypt’s favour. Further, all 
their worst fears were rapidly being justified by the behaviour of 
the Egyptians, who spared no effort to pervert by bribery the 
democratic process envisaged by the agreement. The Egyptians, 
overestimating the support for union and working to bring it about 
at all costs, suspected the British of similar activities in favour of 
the British connection. 

Even without Egyptian interference the Sudanese would have 
defeated the Umma Party in the elections, because the Umma 
Party was identified with the British, who were the rulers of the 
Sudan, and therefore the first to be rejected. The British adminis- 
trators underestimated the strength of the desire of the politically- 
conscious urban population to be rid of British rule. Then Sayed 
Aly el-Mirghani, leader of the Khatmia sect and rival of Sayed 
Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, exerted his great influence on the side of 
the unionist parties. Time vindicated the British. They quickly 
realised that no useful purpose was served by holding to posts of 
diminishing power and influence, and co-operated fully with the 
Sudanisation programme. The people of the Sudan, seeing the 
British withdrawing while the Egyptian leaders, such as Major 
Salah Salem, behaved as though they were already masters of the 
Sudan, transferred their resistance to the Egyptians. The National 
Unionist Party watered down its proposal for unity and, as it 
recognised the temper of the country, declared its support for in- 
dependence. The British evacuated the Sudan earlier than they 
intended, but Egypt lost forever its claim to possess the Sudan. 

The quarrel over the Sudan renewed distrust between Britain 
and Egypt just when confidence was required for settling the ques- 
tion of the British base in the Suez Canal Zone. Post-war negotia- 
tions between the two countries had usually broken down over the 
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Egyptian claim to sovereignty in the Sudan, and, with the Sudan 
question settled, there was every reason to expect agreement on 
evacuation. The Egyptian Government assumed that the British 
Government would plunge into fresh negotiations. Britain, how- 
ever, was in no hurry to concede any points by too much haste and 
was greatly discouraged by Egypt’s behaviour in the Sudan. 
Colonel Nasser broke nearly three months of glowering in- 
activity by an interview given to the correspondent of The Observer 
in which he said that Egypt was ready to maintain the base and, 
as the Egyptian Army was incapable of doing so, would accept 
British technicians if Britain did not intend a veiled ‘occupation’. 
The British Government accepted this as a negotiable position and 
talks began almost at once. They were short-lived. The British 
regarded the base as a technical problem and wanted to construct 
an agreement through a series of committees which would work, 
as it were, from the ground up. Colonel Nasser viewed this with 
suspicion. He thought that skilled negotiators, like the British 
Ambassador and Sir Brian Robertson, Commander-in-Chief of 
British forces in the Middle East, could easily defeat his in- 
experienced team in discussions of that sort. He therefore de- 
manded agreement in principle on certain specific points, and par- 
ticularly on the British intention to evacuate the base. The British, 
who were unwilling to concede total evacuation because they 
hoped to interpret it as far as possible in their own way, were not 
ready to commit themselves. Colonel Nasser thereupon brusquely 
broke off negotiations on May 6th, and spoke of ‘pulling down the 
pillars of the temple’ around his own head if the British did not 
agree to take their troops out of Egypt. Because the situation was 
tense and recollections of the 1952 disorders fresh in the minds of 
the British Government, British women and children were evacu- 
ated from Egypt in May and June. Colonel Nasser, equally un- 
willing to sce that sort of trouble again, kept the country calm. 
Nor had he any intention of pulling down the temple. Although 
he was busy all the time behind the scenes consolidating his power 
inside the country, he kept informal contact with the British Em- 
bassy directly or through others, and never lost sight of his goal: 
the evacuation of British troops. Negotiations moved from the 
conference hall to the dining-table. Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister 
at that time, still preserved some illusions as to the concessions 
which might be got from him, and when Sir Ralph Stevenson left 
Cairo on leave, Churchill personally briefed Mr. Robert Hankey, 
whom he sent as chargé d’affaires, on the policy to be pursued. Mr. 
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Hankey’s task was impossible, for the British Government wanted 
to retain military control of the base. For months the British 
negotiators were compelled to argue that the technicians in the 
Zone must wear their army uniforms, although the Egyptians 
considered that an agreement for the maintenance of the base by 
British soldiers was tantamount to extending the hated ‘occupa- 
tion’. It was a small point as compared with the number of tech- 
nicians, the duration of any new agreement and the conditions 
governing reactivation of the base, but it indicated more than any- 
thing else that the British Government still did not understand the 
mind of Egypt. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Nasser and Sir Ralph Stevenson, who re- 
turned in the autumn, patiently explored every aspect of the ques- 
tion. At the turn of the year Colonel Nasser himself agreed that the 
base could be reactivated in the event of an attack on Turkey. The 
British had asked for a commitment regarding Turkey and Iran, 
but were ready to accept Turkey alone. It was a constructive deci- 
sion on the part of Nasser, for a number of his colleagues on the 
Revolutionary Command Council were opposed to it, and Turkey 
was unpopular in Egypt. 

Although the British had by this time conceded a great deal, 
they had not conceded total evacuation of the base, and evacua- 
tion was essential to Nasser. Early in 1954, to remind the British 
Government that they could have no peace in the Zone as long 
as troops remained there, he unleashed bands of saboteurs and 
assassins in the Zone. This time they acted on instructions from 
military security. To discourage any co-operation with British 
troops, he put on trial for treason an Egyptian who had served 
with the British forces for many years and had been in gaol in 
Cairo for nearly twelve months, and had him hanged within 
twenty-four hours of the verdict of guilty. This judicial murder 
was, in its timing for political ends, the most deliberate act of 
injustice committed by the regime. It reflected the passions that 
the presence of British troops still aroused in the R.C.C. 

The British Government was not prepared to negotiate while 
this campaign against the troops in the Zone continued. Feelings 
in Britain, and particularly in the Conservative Party, already 
aroused by Egyptian broadcasts which were disturbing the tran- 
quillity of British territories in East Africa, were further incensed. 
In the end, Colonel Nasser paid a heavy price for this period of 
trouble, for his regime never lost the unpopularity it then earned 
with a large section of the British people. But its immediate pur- 
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pose was served. The British service chiefs and the British Govern- 
ment were faced with the alternative of maintaining over 70,000 
troops at great cost in a base which had lost much of its value as a 
result of the planned hostility of the people surrounding it. It had 
lost its local labour force, the food supplies it wanted from the 
country, and the freedom of its road communications, three of the 
factors which made the Suez Canal Zone worth while as a base. 
The installations were themselves deteriorating because there 
could be no long-term financial planning. And the only alterna- 
tive, as the troubles of 1951 had demonstrated, was a military 
operation against the Egyptian Government itself. In 1951 the 
enlarging field of British operations against Egypt had been halted 
by the burning of Cairo and the fall of the Wafd. In 1954 the 
British Government decided to come to terms. 

Colonel Nasser had been too busy with the Neguib crisis to 
settle anything between February and April, but as soon as his 
own position was re-established he turned again to the question of 
the British base. At the end of May he called a halt to the guerrilla 
operations in the Zone; in June the British released a further £10 
million of blocked sterling and the Egyptian Government removed 
some of the restrictions on sterling trade. On July 12th when the 
situation was tranquil by Egyptian standards, the British Govern- 
ment submitted its new proposals, in which it undertook to evacu- 
ate all British troops from Egypt and maintain the base with a 
cadre of British civilians on contract to British firms. This was 
decisive for Colonel Nasser. On July 27th the Heads of Agreement 
were initialled in Cairo. He had won: he had the broad outline, 
including a commitment on evacuation, for which he had broken 
the negotiations in the spring of 1953. There had been, from the 
outset, no other possible solution unless Britain were prepared to 
maintain a large garrison in Egypt and stay on by force. 

Britain and Egypt agreed that British forces would evacuate the 
base within twenty months of the completion of the agreement and 
that the base would be maintained by British civilian contractors 
for seven years, during which it could be put on a war footing in 
the event of any armed attack on Egypt, or on any country party 
to the Arab Treaty of Joint Defence, or on Turkey. After ceaseless 
work on the multitude of details required to complete the draft 
agreement, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed on October 
19th. Sir Charles Keightley, Commander-in-Chief of British land 
forces in the Middle East (and commander of the troops who 
invaded Egypt in 1956), described the agreement as ‘an act of 
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faith’ by both countries. ‘The ugly page in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions has been turned and another page is being written,’ said 
Colonel Nasser. ‘British prestige and position in the Middle East 
has been strengthened. There is now no reason why Britain and 
Egypt should not work constructively together.’ Egyptian rela- 
tions with Turkey, which had been ruptured early in 1954. by the 
summary dismissal of the Turkish Ambassador from Cairo, now 
improved, and Colonel Nasser made friendly references to the 
Turkish Government and people. On November 4th Egypt and 
the United States signed an agreement whereby Egypt would re- 
ceive 40 million dollars aid. 
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vanced in the summer of 1954. Egypt was a republic, ex- 

King Farouk and his son were abroad, and those of the 
royal family who remained in Egypt were impoverished. The 
strength of the dominant landowning class had been sapped by 
the agrarian reforms and political leadership broken by the sup- 
pression of the parties. The armed forces and the police had been 
purged of all opponents. The ambition of General Neguib had 
been defeated and all those disparate enemies — such as the influen- 
tial newspaper Al-Misri — which had rallied behind him were 
exposed and vulnerable. The conservative forces fighting for the 
old order had all been defeated. The enemies within the radical 
movement itself remained, and of these only two were important: 
the Moslem Brotherhood and the communists. 

The communists were not a homogeneous force, but their little 
groups were activating elements throughout the radical move- 
ment. Their opposition to the Revolutionary Command Council 
was dangerous only in that it helped to turn the radicals them- 
selves against the regime. The Moslem Brotherhood was a very 
different matter, for it still had a mass following and its leaders had 
an ambition to rule the country. They believed that in reality the 
revolution was their revolution; that the military movement was 
an offshoot of the Brotherhood and had been animated by it, and 
that Gamal Abdel Nasser was selfishly cheating them of their due. 

It was reasonable enough for the Brotherhood leaders to think in 
that way. Politically there was a common origin. When the Wafd 
Party had lost its hold on the mind of the militant radicals, some 
of them had become communists, some had come together in the 
Free Officers’ movement, some had joined other extreme groups 
like the Misr el-Fatat, but the vast majority had joined the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, which, in turn, had filtered the most violent and 
extreme people into the terrorist wing. Further, many of the Free 
Officers were members of the Moslem Brotherhood and believed 
that the two movements had a common purpose. Leading mem- 
bers of the Free Officers had had contact with the Brotherhood 
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and from time to time had considered an alliance. Colonel Anwar 
Sadat at one time had secretly negotiated with Hassan el-Banna, 
and on the eve of the Palestine War Gamal Abdel Nasser was in 
direct contact with the Supreme Guide. Liaison between the two 
movements had then been sustained by Abdul Moneim Abdul 
Raouf, whose fanatical allegiance to the Brotherhood in the end 
proved stronger than his devotion to Nasser. 

Nevertheless, the co-ordination of the activities of the two move- 
ments never took place, and there were times when the Free Offi- 
cers’ executive broke relations with the Supreme Guidance Coun- 
cil of the Brotherhood. One of these occasions occurred in 1946, 
when Hassan el-Banna made a secret compact with Sidki Pasha 
over the latter’s negotiations with Mr. Bevin. Hassan el-Banna was 
an elusive and difficult man to deal with. The officers admired the 
fighting fervour of the movement as a whole, but the Supreme 
Guide would never commit himself to a policy of outright revolt 
except in the most vague and unconvincing manner; and there 
were times when he seemed to act like a political opportunist of 
the old regime. The phalanxes, which distinguished themselves in 
the Palestine War and in the Canal Zone, were potentially a re- 
volutionary instrument but often acted irresponsibly as terrorists. 
What, then, was the policy of Hassan el-Banna? He was prepared 
to approach power by alliance with the King or by compacts with 
politicians but he apparently did not hesitate to use the secret 
wing — of which he was in undoubted command — to kill those who 
opposed or threatened the movement. The officers were angered 
in particular by the murder of Nokrashy Pasha, whom they re- 
garded as one of the best, and certainly one of the most patriotic, 
of the older politicians. Most of the executive of the Free Officers 
came to the conclusion in the end that Hassan el-Banna and later 
his successor Hassan el-Hudeiby were seeking to use the army 
movement only to further their own ambitions. 

The Moslem Brotherhood clearly had to be handled with care, 
if only because it had both members and sympathisers in the army 
who could be wildly fanatical. This was later borne out by the 
behaviour of Abdul Moneim Abdul Raouf, who eventually orga- 
nised the plot to assassinate Nasser. The rank and file of the army 
movement was impregnated with pan-Islamic ideas, so that 
when the executive realised that its ideas of a progressive secular 
state were totally incompatible with the Brotherhood’s idea of an 
Islamic state, they had still to tread gently in their relations with 
the Supreme Guide and his council. 
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After the coup d’état the Supreme Guidance Council made no 
secret of its opinion that the military movement was an instrument 
to instal the Brotherhood in power. In August 1952 its magazine, 
Al-Muslimun, stated that the army had successfully accomplished 
the first task — that of ‘lifting the burden from the nation’s back’ — 
and the long-term task of establishing a state based on Moslem law 
and education must be undertaken by ‘those who understand the 
essence’ of it; in short, by the Brotherhood leaders themselves. 
They proposed to Nasser that the regime should retain power for 
ten years in co-operation with, and under the supervision of, the 
Brotherhood. When Mohamed Neguib formed his first Cabinet, 
he invited the Supreme Guide, Hassan el-Hudeiby, to nominate 
three members as Ministers, but the R.C.C. accepted only one of 
the three, a moderate reformer, Sheikh Ahmed Hassan el-Baquri. 
Hudeiby then refused to have any part in the government and 
expelled Baquri from the Brotherhood. The Brotherhood avoided 
dissolution along with the rest of the political parties early in 1953 
by giving a pledge not to interfere in politics, but immediately 
afterwards the Supreme Guide again proposed to Nasser that a 
Brotherhood committee should be formed to inspect all draft laws 
prepared by the Government. When Nasser bluntly told him that 
he would not accept supervision, Hudeiby ordered his followers to 
oppose the regime. The formation of the Liberation Rally only 
widened the gulf between the Government and the Brotherhood, 
which regarded the Rally as an attempt to create a new popular 
basis for the revolution in place of itself. The Supreme Guide and 
his Council still regarded their movement as the foundation of the 
revolution. 

The Brotherhood began to organise cells in the armed forces and 
the police and to secure control of all the labour unions. The Free 
Officers and the security forces were well aware of this subversive 
effort and warned the Supreme Guide to desist. When the warning 
went unheeded, the Government broke up the cells in the army 
and police, sending some of the people involved to distant posts 
and imprisoning the ringleaders. The leaders of the Brotherhood 
were themselves in disagreement about the policy, for some be- 
lieved that it was unwise to go into head-on collision with the 
Government. Nasser, still extremely sensitive regarding the popu- 
lar appeal of the movement, did his utmost to exploit the split 
in the Guidance Council by encouraging one element against 
the other, and got one faction to depose Hassan el-Hudeiby. But 
the Brotherhood closed its ranks again, perhaps in the realisation 
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that Nasser was trying to trick the movement into destroying 
itself. 

Towards the end of 1953 the Brotherhood felt itself strong 
enough to challenge the authority of the Government and, throw- 
ing aside the pledge to refrain from political activity, began to hold 
public meetings. In January, on the occasion of the University 
Martyrs’ day, commemorating the students who died in Canal 
Zone affrays during 1951, the Brotherhood and communist 
students at Cairo University held a rally which was addressed in 
fiery terms by Nawab Safawi, the leader of the Persian Feda’iyan 
Islam. They then assaulted the students of the Liberation Rally. 
The evident intention was to demonstrate the strength of the 
Brotherhood as a warning to the Government. The R.C.C. im- 
mediately dissolved the Brotherhood as a political movement, 
arrested several leaders, including Hassan el-Hudeiby, and in- 
terned several hundred others. 

In these conditions of open conflict, the Neguib crisis occurred 
in February 1954. The Brotherhood sprang to the support of 
Neguib against the R.C.C., and organised violent demonstrations 
in which nine people were killed and thirty-five injured. Its clan- 
destine propaganda called for armed struggle against the Govern- 
ment. During the period of Neguib’s ascendancy Hudeiby and 
other leaders were released from detention and the movement re- 
sumed its work. King Saud intervened on their behalf and secured 
from them a promise that they would not revive their political 
activity. When Nasser again took control of the Government and 
restored the ban on political parties, he once more exempted the 
Brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood leaders, far from being appeased by this 
action, deployed all their energies in an effort to destroy the re- 
gime. This time they turned to their terrorist wing and gave to 
Abdul Moneim Abdul Raouf a free hand to organise it for armed 
struggle. The weapons and explosives lost during the Abdel Hadi 
premiership had been more than restored during the Canal Zone 
troubles in 1951, when the phalanxes had joined the campaign of 
murder and sabotage. Nasser was well aware of this, for the Free 
Officers had themselves helped to arm the ‘guerrillas’, and he was 
still using these militant groups against the British troops in the 
Zone. 

Nasser, anxious to secure an agreement for the evacuation of the 
troops, resumed negotiations very soon after he had returned to 
the position of Prime Minister in April 1954. The prospects were 
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good. But the activities of the ‘national guard, led by the young 
brethren’, as the Moslem Brotherhood called the resistance groups 
in the Canal Zone, were at this stage a menace rather than a help, 
because a major outrage in the Zone could have halted the nego- 
tiations. The Brotherhood was quite ready to torpedo the talks 
in this way. Its secret propaganda, following the pattern of the 
party politicians who in opposition had always outbid in patriotism 
the party in power, condemned the R.C.C., and Nasser in particu- 
lar, for treacherous negotiations; although there is no doubt that 
Hudeiby and the Supreme Guidance Council were themselves 
quite willing, if they could secure control of the Government, to 
settle with Britain on terms even less onerous than those demanded 
by Nasser. Negotiations, they contended, were the weapon of the 
weak — the revolution had taken place in order to drive out the 
British by force. Nasser, who had found this attitude convenient 
when the discussions with the British failed in 1953 and early 1954, 
now considered it inconvenient, and even dangerous. The militant 
groups in the Zone tumbled overnight from the pinnacle of pat- 
riotism to the depths of wicked criminality, and in a few days they 
had all been dispersed or thrown into gaol. Nasser was able to 
inform the British that he had restored security in the Zone and 
hoped to ensure that neither the Brotherhood nor the communists 
would again disturb the even tenor of the negotiations. 

The anger of the Brotherhood and the communists was intense, 
and they made every effort to arouse opinion in Egypt and the 
rest of the Arab world against the regime. Hudeiby toured the 
Arab countries inflaming the brethren against Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, ‘the traitor to the national cause’. The strong Brotherhood 
movement in Syria became the focal point of opposition outside 
Egypt. 

Nasser, who had little need to be cautious with communists, 
struck first at them, and by May 31st he had put 252 in gaol. (He 
pursued them with zeal well into 1955.) He told a conference of 
Liberation Rally leaders that ‘communists can live only in chaos 
and in this they have the support of the Zionists’. He said they 
were working in the interests of a foreign Power and Egypt would 
not be dominated either by the East or the West. Then he turned 
his attack on the Brotherhood, accusing the leaders of seeking to 
seize power for themselves and of leading the movement into alli- 
ance with the communists in a campaign of destruction and sub- 
version. The leader of the Brotherhood youth movement publicly 
defied the Government by calling a mass meeting to fight the 
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regime, and in the ensuing clash with the police there were a num- 
ber of casualties. Nasser deprived the Egyptian Brotherhood lead- 
ers in Syria of their nationality and attacked the leaders in Egypt 
more fiercely than ever. In private, he warned them that if they 
resorted to assassination, the Free Officers had instructions to 
wreak vengeance immediately on the members of the Supreme 
Guidance Council. On September 16th Colonel Anwar Sadat 
issued the charter of the Islamic Congress, which was clearly in- 
tended to capture some of the religious appeal of the Brotherhood. 

Abdul Moneim Abdul Raouf meanwhile was working behind 
the scenes with implacable fanaticism to organise the terrorist 
groups in a campaign of murder directed against his former 
friends of the Revolutionary Command Council. The attempt on 
Nasser’s life was made on October 26th, while Nasser was address- 
ing a Liberation Rally meeting in Alexandria. Mahmoud Abdul 
Latif, a simple-minded tinsmith from Cairo sitting six rows from 
the front, emptied his revolver at the platform, hitting nothing 
except a light-bulb above the Prime Minister’s head. While Abdul 
Latif was seized and taken away, Nasser proceeded with his speech 
which, in the circumstances, won for him new prestige in the 
country. Let them kill Nasser, he said; what is Nasser but one man 
among many? Whether he lives or dies, the revolution will go on. 

Even as his words thundered on the radio sets throughout the 
length and breadth of Egypt, the police and the army took to the 
streets. It was the moment Nasser had been waiting for; indeed the 
abortive attempt on his life so obviously spelled doom for the 
Brotherhood that for some time it was believed that Nasser had 
staged it himself. Before dawn many of the leading members of 
the movement were in gaol; by the end of the month, a matter of 
five days, 500 had been arrested; before the purge was finished, 
4,000 were in custody. The Ministry of Interior, as it laid hands on 
more and more of the terrorist groups, captured their numerous 
caches of arms. 

The great body of brethren were ordinary simple Egyptians 
who still believed they were part of a religious movement. This 
could not, in Nasser’s opinion, be destroyed, for it represented a 
genuine religious feeling which had existed in Egypt before Hassan 
el-Banna founded the movement and would be there, in one form 
or another, for generations to come. Left to themselves, these ad- 
herents were peace-loving and not dangerous. The evil lay in the 
ambitions of the leadership and the secret organisations that used 
murder as a weapon. He set out to eliminate both. 
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It is not clear from the subsequent trials whether the Supreme 
Guide and his close associates were aware of the plot to assassinate 
Nasser, and one might reasonably conclude from the evidence that 
the secret organisation was out of control. But there can be no 
doubt that the leaders of the Brotherhood had for years used ter- 
rorism as a weapon and were prepared to shed blood to secure 
their political ends. They were shown little mercy by the special 
tribunal established by the R.C.C. to try them. Their judges were 
Wing Commander Gamal Salem, Colonel Anwar Sadat and 
Colonel Hussein el-Shafei, all of whom, it appeared from the evi- 
dence, were on the list for assassination. The tinsmith, Latif, and 
three leading terrorists associated with the plot against Nasser, were 
hanged; but Egypt and the other Arab countries were shocked 
when two members of the Supreme Guidance Council, Sheikh 
Mohamed Farghaly and Abdul el-Kader Oda, the secretary of the 
Council, who at the time of the Neguib crisis had forced his way 
on to the balcony to wave his bloodstained handkerchief to the 
mob, went with the terrorists to the scaffold. Hudeiby was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. For several weeks to come the tribu- 
nals sent the brethren to varying terms of imprisonment until 
hardly a single prominent member was left at large. Abdul 
Moneim Abdul Raouf was never caught. 

During the summer of 1954 one of the secret pamphlets issued 
by the Brotherhood consisted of a statement by President Neguib 
condemning the draft Anglo-Egyptian agreement. During the 
trial of the leading Brotherhood members evidence was given that 
they had been in contact with the President and, though it was 
not suggested that he had any knowledge of the plot against the 
R.C.C., it was implied that he was prepared to see the Govern- 
ment of which he was, at least in name, the chief, overthrown. On 
November 14th he was taken from the Presidency by General Abdel 
Hakim Amer and Hassan Ibrahim and driven to a villa at Marg, 
just outside Cairo, where he was put under house arrest. There 
were now no dissidents in the R.C.C. to support him, no officers 
in the cavalry to fight for him, no Moslem Brotherhood, Wafdists 
or communists to call the mob out for him; his imprisonment did 
not cause a ripple of disturbance anywhere in Egypt. 

It has never been accurately established whether the Brother- 
hood leaders or their secret organisation had agreed to work with 
the communists, but it is usually believed that the communists be- 
came Moslem Brothers in order to penetrate the movement. For- 
mal alliance was not impossible, however, for the theoreticians of 
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the Brotherhood had for some time distinguished between the 
atheism of communist ideology and its social purpose and had 
decided that, regardless of the fundamental conflict in terms of 
philosophy, the Brotherhood’s social plans did not conflict with 
those of the communists. On the communist side there was no 
doubt on the score. In a secret pamphlet published by the party in 
June 1954 it was stated: ‘. . . two forces led the opposition to the 
revolution, the Communist Party and the Moslem Brotherhood. 
A strengthening of the alliance between them is the first step 
in building the national front and uniting all Nationalists of all 
parties in a single struggle to bring down Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 
Government.’ Nasser himself believed that by 1953 the commu- 
nists and the Brotherhood were in actual alliance. The secret 
literature of both movements collected by the security police often 
showed a common origin. The Minister of the Interior stated pub- 
licly that the Brotherhood leaders, in their desire to seize power, 
co-operated with the communists. The attack launched by the 
Minister against the communists with great vigour in 1953 was, 
therefore, the opening of the overt struggle against the Brother- 
hood. 

The final exclusion of General Neguib from power and the 
destruction of the Brotherhood organisation and terrorist wing 
completed the coup d’état which began more than two years earlier. 
Every potential challenge to army rule had been eliminated from 
the life of the country, and Colonel Nasser, the architect of revolt, 
was as close as he needed to be for the moment in supreme control 
of the army, and therefore of the State. He was President, Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Revolution; above all, he was grand 
master of the Free Officers, the organisation of which he kept in- 
tact within the armed forces. As long as they remained loyal to 
him, his position was secure. 
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faction on the little world he had conquered. At home the 

army was firmly behind him, and his enemies were dis- 
persed, in prison or dead. Above all, the Moslem Brotherhood — by 
far the most dangerous, because it was organised, fanatical and 
ruthless — was broken. The hated and, to him, traitorous dynasty of 
Mohamed Aly was ended. The national economy, if not prosper- 
ous, was no longer threatened with collapse. Where others had 
failed in their dealings with the British, he had succeeded, and the 
British were busy evacuating the Nile all the way from the Medi- 
terranean to the foothills of the African mountains. Abroad, rela- 
tions with the Western Powers were more promising than they had 
ever been; and General Aziz el-Masri, ‘spiritual father’ of the 
revolution, was reporting from the Embassy in Moscow that the 
Kremlin was inclined to be conciliatory and co-operative. 

There were difficulties in the Middle East. The execution of the 
Moslem Brotherhood leaders, Oda and Farghaly, had shocked 
opinion in the Arab countries. Nationalists of the region, although 
deeply impressed by the evacuation agreement, believed that Pre- 
sident Nasser was lukewarm towards ‘Arabism’ and solely con- 
cerned to revive Egypt, even if it meant coming to terms with 
Israel. While the Egyptian broadcasting station pledged Egyptian 
blood and treasure to the Arab cause, Nasser himself showed a 
dangerous restraint in his references to Israel, and there were re- 
ports from foreigners that he might be prepared to make peace. 
Furthermore, the Nationalists considered themselves to be faithful 
democrats and Nasser a dictator. The rulers of the Arab countries 
were equally in doubt about him, but for different reasons. They 
were not averse to an Egyptian dictator leading them out of the 
wilderness of political extravagance into which their own promises 
to exterminate Israel had led them, but they did not like the tem- 
per of a military government which dethroned kings, confiscated 
the treasured lands of the rich and used trade unions to unseat the 
President. To follow Egypt in the path of moderation was one 
thing; to follow her along the path of revolution was another. 
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A T the end of 1954. President Nasser was able to look with satis- 
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Nasser was not unduly disturbed by all this because he had not 
yet had time to construct a Middle Eastern policy. He had so far 
reduced the influence of the Arab League by removing from office 
the fervent pan-Arab Secretary-General, Abdel Rahman Azzam 
Pasha, and replacing him by an efficient administrator, Abdel 
Khalek el-Hassouna; but there were a number of Arab leaders, 
notably Nuri el-Said of Iraq, who were just as pleased to see the 
change because they thought Azzam’s initiative had often dis- 
torted the independent policies of the governments. Major Salah 
Salem, as Minister of National Guidance, had been allowed to 
chide the other Arab governments for their empty words, their 
ineffectualness in the Palestine War and their failure to recognise 
the realism of the Egyptian regime, which, he said, was prepared 
to cut adrift from such a useless lot. 

This was not an Arab policy, but it was in the manner of Nasser. 
He was as little prepared as Nuri el-Said to see Azzam Pasha 
expound Arab policy, for he believed that the League was part 
of the great deception practised upon the people of the region; it 
talked too much and did too little. Similarly, he likened the 
nationalist bombast of the Arab politicians to the fervent declara- 
tions with which Egyptian leaders had thrust the Egyptian forces, 
ill-armed and unprepared, into the Palestine War; in his opinion 
it was meaningless and dishonest. The Arab world, as he saw it in 
August 1954, consisted of a small and unimportant Lebanon, a 
Syria both irresponsible and ill-governed, a Jordan living on the 
bounty of the British, from whom it should be liberated, and Saudi 
Arabia ruled by an antiquated, absolute monarchy which did no- 
thing for the country despite its great wealth from oil; there was 
only Iraq which showed promise. It was dominated by a powerful 
man, active in government and not given to idle speech, who had 
made rational arrangements for spending oil revenues for the 
benefit of the country. 

But this was Nuri el-Said. To the people of Nasser’s generation, 
Nuri Pasha was the supreme collaborator who had preserved at 
all costs the British connection for the sake of the Hashemite 
dynasty and his own power in Iraq. Their uncompromising minds 
could not understand the wisdom of the compromises he had madeor 
was prepared to make; they measured his careful and rational state- 
ments against the wordy patriotism of other politicians and found 
him wanting. His record and policies in Arab affairs were seldom 
understood, partly because Nuri Pasha himself refused, with the 
contempt ofa grand seigneur in statesmanship, to explain himself. 
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Nasser viewed Nuri el-Said with the eyes of his generation and 
measured him carefully against his own ideas concerning the 
future of the Arab world. On the one hand, there could be no 
future for Nuri el-Saids in the Arab world he hoped to evolve 
alongside his emancipated Egypt. Nuri was the strongest pillar of 
the old order that must be changed if the renaissance of the Arab 
Middle East was to be achieved. On the other hand, he was a 
pillar, not a broken reed, and he was the effective leader of Iraq, 
which was second only to Egypt in the region. The Arab world 
could be stabilised and strengthened for the immediate future by 
a combination of Nasser and Nuri, of Egypt and Iraq. Thus, de- 
spite all his reservations regarding Nuri Pasha, Colonel Nasser 
told a friend in August 1954, ‘Nuri is in power in Iraq. This is the 
time to reach an understanding with him.’ 

Real co-operation between Iraq and Egypt would alter the 
pattern which Arab politics had had ever since the formation of 
the Arab League in 1945. Egypt had taken the leading role in the 
foundation of the League and, in combination with Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, had secured a charter which, in effect, made a com- 
bination of states within the League in opposition to the Hashe- 
mite kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq. King Farouk had been op- 
posed to any enlargement of the Hashemite kingdoms because he 
did not want an Arab state greater than Egypt, and King Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Saud was even more opposed because he feared that if 
the Kings of Iraq and Jordan were strong enough, they might seek 
to recover from him the Arabian kingdom he had taken from their 
family. Damascus, which controlled Syrian politics, was tradition- 
ally opposed to Baghdad and therefore to Iraqi ideas of a ‘fertile 
crescent’ combining Syria and Iraq. As these three states could 
usually count on the acquiescence of Lebanon, they controlled 
League policies, and in practice this meant that Egypt was effec- 
tive leader of the League. 

The division inside the League made nonsense of repeated 
claims to Arab solidarity and greatly reduced the influence of 
Iraqi politicians, who, on the whole, were inclined to be more 
practical than those of other countries. At the very start of the 
League, Nuri el-Said had proposed that Iraq and Egypt should 
agree to postpone their claims against Britain in order to secure 
Western support for the Arab cause in Palestine. The Egyptian 
Government not only refused to do so; it took its case against 
Britain to the Security Council at the very moment that the 
General Assembly was concerned with the Palestine question and 
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when the sympathy of Britain was supremely important to the 
Arabs. 

If at any time Egypt and Iraq had worked together construc- 
tively, the League would have come close to unity in action. In 
1954 the opportunity occurred. King Abdel Aziz Ibn Saud was 
dead and so was King Abdullah of Jordan; there were boy-kings 
on the thrones of Jordan and Iraq; and King Farouk having: 
abdicated, his ineffective but obstructive ambition was removed. 
Colonel Nasser told the Syrian Ambassador, Neguib el-Armenazi, 
in May 1954, that “Egypt did not care whether Syria linked her- 
self with Iraq or Jordan as long as there was public support for the 
policy’. Egypt’s relations with Syria and Saudi Arabia were cool 
at the time. 

There was, nevertheless, a major conflict between Egypt and 
Iraq over foreign policy. The Iraqi Government, because of its 
valuable oilfields and its proximity to Russia, had consistently 
held the view that the Arabs should preserve the friendship of the 
Western Powers, whereas the Egyptian Government had been 
committed since 1950 to neutrality between the two world blocs. 
The Wafd Government had regarded neutrality mainly as a bar- 
gaining position, but the policy had rapidly taken root in the Arab 
world. It was in keeping with pan-Arabic and pan-Islamic think- 
ing. Further, the Moslem Brotherhood had done a great deal to 
strengthen popular support for it by telling the Arabs that Britain 
and France were aggressors against the Islamic peoples, citing 
the Koranic verse, “He who attacks you, attack him in like fashion 
and know ye that Allah is with the pious’, while contending at the 
same time that Russia had not been guilty of aggression against 
the Arabs of the Middle East. By 1954 neutrality was an integral 
part of nationalist thinking throughout the region and the corner- 

ee stone of Nasser’s foreign policy. 

i Major Salah Salem began a tour of the Arab countries in the 
summer of 1954, and on August 15th, after the R.C.C. had made 
its decision to approach Iraq, he met King Feisal, the Crown 

nae Prince Abdulillah and Nuri el-Said at Sarsank. At the conclusion 

waa of the brief conference, Major Salem announced ‘total accord’, 
and the Syrian Press reported him as saying that he had withdrawn 

Egyptian objections to the union of Syria and Iraq. Nuri el-Said 

said privately that there had been total agreement because he had 

found nothing to oppose in the opening statement of the Egyptian 
envoy. But it was soon evident that in presenting to Iraq the new 

Egyptian policy of ‘realism’ in Arab affairs, Major Salem had 
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gone far beyond the intentions of the R.C.C. Nasser, in particular, 
had no intention of giving Iraq carte blanche for its policies inside 
and outside the Arab world. When Nuri el-Said came to Cairo a 
month later to see what had happened to the Sarsank Agreement, 
he found that Nasser’s willingness to co-operate was by no means 
unconditional. For one thing, he was not prepared to see Syria 
brought into the orbit of British policy via Iraq; and he was op- 
posed to Iraqi plans to join the Turco-Pakistan Pact. Nuri Pasha 
argued for an alignment with the West against Russia. It was his 
view that only by such an alignment could the Arabs mobilise the 
maximum resistance to Israel. Nasser would have none of this. 
He held that, having emancipated Egypt, he could not now co- 
operate in a policy which would make the whole Arab world a 
British sphere of influence. That would be in total conflict with 
Arab policy; the truly independent position was one of neutrality 
between the world blocs. At the end of their talks they announced 
an “agreed viewpoint’, but it was an agreement to differ. At a Press 
conference, Nuri Pasha frankly told the Egyptian and foreign 
journalists that the Arabs must co-operate with the Western 
Powers. Nasser kept silent. All he had been willing to concede 
from the Sarsank Agreement was that if the Iraq Government 
felt it must make defensive arrangements against Russia, he 
would not oppose it, on condition that Nuri Pasha did not try to 
take the Arab world into new Western alliances, and preserved 
the Arab Collective Security Pact as the cornerstone of Iraqi 
policy. 

When the Arab Foreign Ministers met in Cairo in December, 
Nasser renewed his contacts with Iraq through Moussa Shaban- 
der, the Iraqi Minister. Shabander gave a Press conference on 
December 13th at which he announced that Iraq was ready to 
enter into an agreement with Britain, similar in form to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement, by which the British air bases in Iraq could 
be reactivated in the event of any attack on Iran. As Egypt was 
tied to Iraq in the Arab Collective Security Pact, this presumably 
meant that the Canal Zone base could also be used if Iran were 
attacked, and therefore that Britain would have achieved what it 
asked for in the negotiations with Egypt: the reoccupation of the 
Canal Zone if there were aggression against either Iran or Turkey. 
Nevertheless, Nasser approved the statement made by Shabander. 
He was under the impression that Shabander had agreed that 
before Iraq joined the Turco-Pakistan Pact there would be another 
meeting of the Arab Foreign Ministers. Apparently Shabander 
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had also gone beyond his brief, just as Salah Salem had done at 
Sarsank. Nuri Pasha was at one with Britain in believing that the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty should be replaced by an arrangement which 
could provide equal or better security, and he was not prepared to 
have his plans subject to discussion by the other Arab states. 
Shabander contracted pneumonia on his return to Baghdad and 
ceased to function as Foreign Minister. 

Colonel Nasser was by this time doubtful about his chance of 
reaching an understanding with Nuri Pasha, but there were still a 
number of encouraging signs. Naci Perkil, Turkish Ambassador to 
Iraq, announced that a visit which the Turkish Prime Minister 
would shortly make to Baghdad would have nothing to do with 
Middle East defence. Nuri Pasha, informing the Iraqi Chamber of 
Deputies that Iraq would not renew the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, but 
would enter into a bilateral agreement with Britain, said that the 
security of Turkey and Iran would be taken into account, and that 
Iraq, being a member of the Arab Collective Security Pact, would 
not accept any commitment not approved by the other members 
of the Pact. Although this statement seemed in keeping with his 
understanding with Moussa Shabander, Nasser continued to watch 
the situation warily, and, as the year closed, Major Salah Salem 
reminded Iraq in a public statement that as far as Egypt was con- 
cerned there could be no peace with Israel, no alliances with 
foreign Powers and the Arab security pact was the foundation of 
Egypt’s defence policy. 

Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister of Turkey, arrived in Bagh- 
dad on January 6th, 1955, and six days later the Turco-Iraqi 
Agreement was announced in a joint communiqué which said the 
Pact was open to other Arab States if they desired to join. 

Colonel Nasser took four days to make up his mind that he 
would fight the policy of Iraq. Egyptian newspapers and the radio 
station then attacked Iraq and Nuri Pasha with a virulence un- 
equalled in the modern history of inter-Arab relations. National- 
ists in other Arab countries, who were bitter about the Pact, sup- 
ported the Egyptian campaign. 

A British Foreign Office spokesman described the Iraqi-Turkish 
Agreement as ‘encouraging’, and Britain shortly afterwards ad- 
hered to it. Ministers of the Crown repeatedly emphasised in the 
Commons that it was the cornerstone of British Middle Eastern 
policy. Yet the final collapse of British policy in the Middle East 
dates from the Baghdad Pact. At the end of 1954, as a result of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, Britain had recovered a considerable 
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amount of goodwill in the Arab world and was in a position to 
negotiate new settlements in both Iraq and Jordan. From the 
Baghdad Pact onwards, British policy consisted of a series of de- 
feats or retreats culminating in the futile invasion of Egypt at the 
end of 1956. It could hardly be otherwise. The Arab states, with 
the exception of Iraq, were not ruled by politicians, but by national 
sentiment, which was in outright opposition to the Pact. Nuri 
Pasha’s repression of public opinion in Iraq possibly gave a 
false impression to Great Britain. There was no other Nuri el-Said 
in the region. There were certainly politicians who were afraid of 
Nasserism and would have been willing to link their policies to that 
of Iraq, but there was never any means by which the Pact could 
be made acceptable to the generality of urban Arabs who con- 
trolled Arab political thinking. This was demonstrated later in 
Jordan when Britain sent a mission to explain the Pact to the 
Jordanian Government. Before the mission arrived, the whole of 
the west bank of the Jordan and a large part of Amman were 
resolutely against participation; of the politicians there were 
hardly enough to form a government — and not one capable of 
leading the country through such a contentious affair — who were 
willing to commit themselves to the Pact. Egyptian propaganda 
contributed to the disorders, and therefore to the bloodshed which 
subsequently occurred, but the mind of Jordan was made up be- 
fore the Egyptian campaign got under way. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement and the Baghdad Pact were in 
fundamental conflict with each other. The Agreement was value- 
less unless based on growing confidence and co-operation with 
Egypt; but it was known in advance that Egypt was resolutely 
opposed to the Pact. Support for the Pact was therefore bound 
to prevent a friendly reconstruction of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
If the British Government intended to encourage the Turco-Iraqi 
Agreement and adhere to it, it might just as well have undertaken 
to evacuate its troops from the Canal Zone unconditionally. 

The facile assumption that Nasser opposed the Baghdad Pact 
simply because it damaged his prestige, or that Egypt had no need 
to concern herself in the policy of Iraq, reflected a deep misunder- 
standing of both the man and the situation. The nature of the 
Nasser movement made it impossible for him to accept it. The 
movement aspired to create a strong and independent Egypt that 
would lead to the renaissance of the Arab world and eventually of 
Islam; it firmly believed that the emancipation of the whole region 
from Western dominance was the first task and that the Baghdad 
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Pact was a retrogressive step deliberately taken by one Arab state 
to the detriment of the others. It was the firm conviction of the 
British Foreign Office that if only the Arabs knew the benefits to 
be derived from membership of the Pact, that if only Egyptian 
propaganda would cease and the matter were explained to the 
Arabs, they would be happy to join; but the politically-minded 
Jordanians, Syrians or Egyptians — excluding a small minority of 
political leaders — were not interested in benefits. They saw the 
Pact as a plot to make the entire region once again subservient to 
Western policy; and this at the very moment when the agreement 
to evacuate British troops from Egypt brought the Arab Middle 
East within sight of total emancipation. That Nuri Pasha was pro- 
posing a free association of states, that his policy would hasten the 
economic emancipation of the area and would draw a trip-wire 
between the Arab region and Soviet Russia, was no doubt right by 
his and Western thinking. The Arabs believed that the cold war 
with Russia was a Western affair and that as long as they were not 
tied to Western policy they had nothing to fear from Russia. In- 
deed, Soviet propaganda and diplomacy were at the time con- 
centrating on that particular argument. 

- Further, the Arab Nationalists feared that the underlying inten- 
tion of Western policy was to force them into peace with Israel. 
They believed that the Baghdad Pact, by allying the Arabs with 
Turkey, which had friendly relations with Israel, and to the 
Western Powers through NATO, would be used to ‘soften’ Arab 
policy towards Israel — and also towards French policy in Algeria. 
They did not believe that Turkey would, as the Baghdad com- 
muniqué hinted, join Iraq in opposition to Israel. The principal . 
attack made on Nuri Pasha by King Saud and Syria, as well as 
Egypt, was that he was leading the Arabs towards peace with the 
Jews. The criticism was in many cases consciously dishonest, but 
it outweighed any arguments that could be produced in support of 
the Pact. 

Colonel Nasser was also convinced that the Pact was a machia- 
vellian plot by the British to recover in another form the position 
they were losing in Egypt. It seemed to him that Britain was in- 
corrigibly determined to retain the Middle East as its sphere of 
influence and that, to do so, it was trying to isolate him from the 
other Arab states. The form of the Baghdad communiqué was, in 
his opinion, an invitation to all the Arab states to break with Egypt 
and join an Iraqi grouping in relationship with Britain; and if that 
were so, the protestations of friendship at the signing of the Anglo- 
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Egyptian Treaty were hypocrisy. How otherwise explain the fact 
that the British had — as he firmly believed — promoted a defence 
arrangement which they knew he opposed, at a time when they 
had signed an agreement requiring the co-operation of Egypt? 

The violence of Egyptian propaganda was directed against Nuri 
Pasha because Nasser believed that only through Nuri Pasha and 
like-minded politicians could British policy succeed. He considered 
that Nuri el-Said was behaving like the politicians of the old regime 
in Egypt, and that if the people of Iraq could be persuaded to get 
rid of him, it might still be possible to end the Pact and reach an 
understanding with them. The Egyptian propaganda campaign 
defeated itself, however. People in Iraq who were doubtful of, or 
even opposed to, Nuri Pasha’s policy, rallied to his support from 
anger at the arrogance of Cairo radio. Nuri Pasha stayed in office 
longer than he had ever done before. 

Egypt summoned the member states of the Arab Collective 
Security Pact to a meeting on January 22nd, and, in the absence 
of Iraq, which refused to send delegates, the Egyptian delegate 
unleashed a fierce attack on Iraq. The delegates, who were unwill- 
ing to endorse the Egyptian statement, which would have driven 
Iraq out of the Security Pact and possibly out of the Arab League, 
decided to send a mission to Baghdad. Nasser said this was a waste 
of time, and threatened to withdraw Egypt from the Arab Security 
Pact. 

Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Syria all approved of Egypt’s 
condemnation of the Baghdad Pact and, as a riposte to it, a 
system of bilateral defence agreements and joint commands was 
created linking Egypt with Syria and Saudi Arabia. This develop- 
ment restored the former grouping of states in the Arab League 
which had lapsed during Nasser’s earlier and hesitant handling of 
Arab policy. The first effect of the Baghdad Pact was, therefore, 
to re-establish Egyptian influence in the Arab world and thrust 
Iraq into near-isolation. Lebanon and Jordan tried in the early 
part of 1955 to hold a middle position, but their influence was 
negligible, and eventually Jordan joined the Egyptian defence 
system. 

Egypt-found at this period an unexpected ally in Nehru, the 
Prime Minister of India, who came to Cairo in the middle of 
February and agreed with Nasser to oppose defence pacts such as 
the Baghdad Pact. Quite apart from Nehru’s preference for a 
neutral position in the cold war, he was particularly critical of 
the Turco-Pakistan Pact, and foresaw that the Turco-Iraqi 
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Agreement would in due course include Pakistan. Just as Egypt 
had no desire to see Iraq particularly favoured by the Western 
Powers, Nehru had no desire to see Pakistan strengthened diplo- 
matically and militarily. 

There were reasons stronger than temporary expediency to 
bring Nasser and Nehru together. Arab nationalism consistently 
avoided direct alliance with Pakistan at the expense of India. 
There were groups in the Arab world which favoured Pakistan 
because it was a Moslem country; but secular nationalism was 
stronger than the pan-Islamic movement, and factional, religious 
affinity with Pakistan never succeeded in controlling Arab policy. 
Most Arabs saw the Congress Party as a powerful, liberating 
force which had emancipated the Indian sub-continent and 
created in Asia a strong, independent state. This attitude out- 
weighed the Islamic sympathy for Pakistan and could be justified 
on the grounds that there were also many millions of Moslems in 
India. Colonel Nasser, and the Revolutionary Command Council 
as a whole, looked to India as the example of a subject nation 
which had risen to influence and freedom just as they desired to 
raise Egypt and the Arabs. There is even reason to think that 
Nasser at that time regarded the Indian position, expressed in 
membership of the Commonwealth and political independence, as 
a model. He did not, of course, visualise membership of the Com- 
monwealth; but he did believe that an independent Egypt might 
achieve a new relationship with the Western Powers without 
sacrificing its neutral policy. 

Nehru’s influence on Egyptian policy was important because it 
gave the rudimentary neutrality of Egypt a philosophical content. 
Arab nationalism translated its aim of emancipation from Britain 
and France as neutralism. In practice, Egyptian policy tended at 
any moment of dispute with Britain or the Western Powers to 
threaten to turn to Russia for help. Egyptians saw no difference 
between this diplomatic blackmail and India’s conscious search 
for a middle way in world affairs; but they desired the Indian way 
and clothed their political bargaining in the vocabulary of 
Nehruism. 

President Nasser obviously admired Indian policy. He sought 
the friendship of those countries which stood, as it were, in the 
middle distance: India, neutral but in the Commonwealth, and 
Yugoslavia neutral within communism. He must also have had 
strong personal sympathy for Indian ideas, for underlying his mili- 
tary character there is a deep-seated pacifism which is truly Egyp- 
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tian. In his younger days he rationalised his emotional repugnance 
to assassination; as a dictator he explains his reluctance to execute 
political enemies on the grounds of expediency. In his explanation 
of political situations he constantly refers to the futility of military 
solutions, and his own policy is literally to ‘trust in God and keep 
his powder dry’. Egypt has been a good example of passive resist- 
ance; throughout its history its people have succumbed to oppres- 
sors and risen from the ashes of oppression still stubbornly resist- 
ant. But the character of the Egyptian Moslem, such as Nasser, 
has been overlaid by the nature of his faith, which preaches re- 
sistance by the sword; the Koran teaches the virtue of peace, but 
draws too slender a line between it and the pious injunction to 
smite the attacker. Charles Doughty wrote that Mohamed was 
to be counted with some other prophets who with the sword of 
the destroying angel hewed their way through the wood of God’s 
world. Sheikh Hassan el-Banna, leading a movement to purify 
Islam, saw nothing incongruous in forming terrorist groups 
and military cadres. This aspect of Islam leads the Egyptian 
to glorify the sword, but in doing so he is at war with his own 
nature. Colonel Nasser would like to lead Egypt peacefully to 
its renaissance, but he cannot escape the Islamic belief that in the 
last resort he must be willing to go down fighting. It is this genuine, 
but hazardous, emotional brinkmanship which pushed his plans 
and his resistance to the West to a point where he had to face the 
fact of military intervention. 

Relations with India, and later with Yugoslavia, gave Egypt a 
new feeling of confidence. It expressed her brand-new indepen- 
dence. At last Egypt was directing its own foreign relations in 
company with the emerging group of liberated countries. The 
national ego was much more satisfied by this association than by 
the association with the Arab states. The attention given to Egypt 
at the Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in April 1955 confirmed 
for the people of Egypt the new status of their country in world 
affairs. 

President Nasser had never been out of the Arab Middle East 
prior to his journey to the Conference. He flew to Pakistan, where 
he was given the formal honours due to a head of state and nothing 
more; Pakistan was not at that time a member of the Baghdad 
Pact, but was clearly heading that way, and could not be shaken 
in its opinion that it needed and had the right to join defence 
agreements with outside Powers. Like Turkey and Iraq, it was 
close to Russia, and in addition it feared India. The reception of 
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President Nasser was more cordial in New Delhi. He flew with 
Nehru to Burma, where they met U Nu and were joined by Chou 
En-lai. Flanked by the Prime Ministers of India and Burma, lead- 
ing exponents of neutralist policy, Nasser met the Chinese Prime 
Minister with confidence, and explained at the outset that he was 
not inclined to discuss political questions, such as Egyptian re- 
cognition of Red China, but would be happy to talk about trade. 
Chou En-lai replied that he understood the situation and would 
like to talk about buying Egyptian cotton. He could not, as he 
probably knew, have made a more comforting remark to the 
Prime Minister of Egypt at that moment. 

The twenty-nine Asian and African states gathered at Bandung 
were divided into three blocs: the small group of communist coun- 
tries, the neutralists led by Nehru, and the pro-Western states, 
whose case was presented principally by Iraq, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and the Philippines. Chou En-lai kept the communists outside 
the main dispute by being sweetly reasonable on everything. The 
principal conflict was between Nehru’s opposition to defensive 
arrangements, such as the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 
and the Baghdad Pact, and those states which considered them 
necessary to their security. The final communiqué established Ten 
Principles of co-existence — an extension of the Indian Five Prin- 
ciples — but reached an acceptable compromise between the views 
of the two factions. It opposed collective defence systems which 
made the policies of any state subservient to the purposes of any of 
the Great Powers; but it also included an implied condemnation 
of communist ‘imperialism’ — to which reference had been made 
by both Iraq and Pakistan — by a declaration that no state should 
indulge in subversive intervention in the affairs of other states. 
It also recognised the need for economic aid from outside for the 
backward countries of Asia. President Nasser played a useful part 
as chairman of committee in the drafting of the compromise 
clauses. He did not exploit the Conference to campaign against 
Iraq or the Baghdad Pact and in general showed statesmanlike 
restraint. He emerged from the Conference with an enhanced 
reputation. He had departed for Bandung as the simple Prime 
Minister of Egypt; he returned to Egypt as member of the club of 
Asiatic statesmen. He was positively co-existing with them. 

There can be little doubt that President Nasser left the Con- 
ference with an enlarged sense of his own and Egypt’s importance 
in the scheme of things. He found himself in close association with 
the great statesmen of Asia; for example, at the final informal re- 
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ception and supper he sat at the small table allotted to Soekarno, 
Nehru, U Nu and Chou En-lai. Egypt, it seemed, was no longer a 
small state depending for its influence on the uncertain co-opera- 
tion of the Arab states. It was part of the vast resurgent East. He 
felt less uncertainty about dealing with the communist countries. 
Were not India and Burma able to hold a middle course? Egypt 
would not be alone. Further, Chou En-lai had promised to buy 
large quantities of cotton, and arrangements had been made to 
establish trade missions to widen the economic co-operation be- 
tween the two countries. 
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of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement in October 1954, Colonel 

Nasser was asked by an excited Egyptian journalist whether 
the Agreement meant that he would now create a powerful Egyp- 
tian Army in the Canal Zone base. A weary Nasser waved the 
question across to his Commander-in-Chief, General Abdel Hakim 
Amer, who replied that the expansion of the Egyptian Army must 
be limited by the need to develop Egypt socially and economically. 
Within ten months the Egyptian Government had mortgaged a 
substantial part of the country’s foreign trade for large supplies of 
arms from Czechoslovakia. 

One reason for the change of policy was the deterioration of the 
situation on the Israeli frontier which began with the Israeli attack 
on Gaza on February 28th, 1955. Up to that time the Egyptian- 
Israeli frontier had been relatively quiet. The Israelis were oc- 
cupying the disputed El-Auja demilitarised zone, which had 
strategic importance on the route out of Sinai to Beersheba, but 
the Egyptians had done no more than protest to the United 
Nations. There had been some incidents on the Gaza front in 
which Palestinians, trained by the Egyptians as frontier guards, 
had taken part; and the Jewish settlements near the frontier were 
militarised. But none of the incidents was of serious dimensions. 
The Egyptian forces in the region consisted of the brigade per- 
mitted by the Egyptian—Israeli Armistice Agreement. Egypt kept 
the Gulf of Aqaba closed to shipping bound for the Israeli port of 
Eilath, denied the use of the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping and 
black-listed any other ships that traded with Israel; Egypt was 
therefore the corner-stone of the Arab boycott of Israel. In general, 
the Egyptian border was as unsatisfactory as all the rest of the 
armistice lines, but there was no obvious reason to expect the 
uneasy truce to collapse. 

Egyptian propaganda, and particularly the Cairo radio broad- 
casts, pledged the utmost support of the Egyptian forces in opposi- 
tion to Israeli aggression and for that day when the Arabs would 
drive Israel into the sea. Nasser and other Egyptian leaders spoke 
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in similar vein when they met journalists and politicians from the 
other Arab countries, but on the whole Nasser was restrained in 
his public statements regarding Israel, and in private talks with 
non-Arabs he seemed tacitly to accept the fact that one day there 
must be a peace settlement. For example, he showed a preference 
for the Bernadotte Plan as against the U.N. partition decision. It 
was wrong to conclude, as some diplomats did, that he was pre- 
pared to promote a peace settlement; at best it meant that he 
might in certain circumstances explore the possibility of obtaining 
a settlement acceptable to the Arab people. Some people con- 
cluded from the propaganda that Egypt was merely biding its 
time until it had enough arms to attack Israel, but at least there 
was no immediate danger of aggression by Egypt. Nasser readily 
admitted in private that at that time his own army would be 
beaten if it attacked Israel, and he was more than doubtful 
whether the Arab states could give him adequate support. 

Nasser renewed his request for arms to Britain and the United 
States after the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, but his 
impatience to get them was not much in evidence before February 
1955. The Egyptian Government as a whole had no interest in the 
Gaza strip and would gladly have yielded their control of it if 
there had been any Arab country to take it. The strip, about five 
miles wide and twenty-five miles long, pinned against the sea by 
Israel, was totally indefensible, and it sheltered 250,000 of the 
most despairing Palestinian refugees, for whom Egypt, with its 
own large surplus population, could do nothing of permanent 
value. They were prisoners who wanted only to go home, and they 
tied Egyptian policy to the Palestine question. 

The situation was sufficiently tranquil for Mr. Henry A. 
Byroade, who arrived on February 27th, 1955, to set himself the 
task of seeking Egyptian support for a Palestinian settlement. Next 
day about half a battalion of the Israeli Army attacked the Egyp- 
tian Army headquarters in Gaza town and wiped out a truckload 
of reinforcements as they came up the single road that runs the 
length of the strip. Mr. Byroade’s hopes were dashed. The Egyp- 
tian—Israeli border became from that moment the greatest threat 
to peace in the Middle East. 

The Egyptians blamed the Israeli attack on Gaza on Mr. Ben 
Gurion, who, after more than a year spent in retirement in the 
Negev, had returned to politics as Minister of Defence. It was 
taken as confirmation that he had inaugurated a phase of aggres- 
sive frontier policy by Israel. This alarmed Nasser. His own army 
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was imperfectly armed and trained, he was in open dispute with 
Iraq and he was doubtful of his relations with the other Arab 
states. 

Egyptian troops, particularly those on the frontier, began press- 
ing for permission to retaliate in strength. His response to the 
situation was fourfold. He warned the officers of the army and his 
colleagues on the R.C.C. that retaliation by the Egyptian Army 
would start a chain-reaction leading eventually to a war with 
Israel, for which Egypt was not ready. At the same time he in- 
stituted more intensive training of a guerrilla force — the fedayeen — 
for limited counter-action, intended as much to satisfy his own 
restless frontier troops as to harm Israel. He increased his pressure 
for arms from the Western Powers, to whom he hinted that he 
would get arms from Russia if necessary. Finally, he decided to 
give as much support as possible to any efforts by the United 
Nations to halt the frontier troubles. In the short term, this 
policy would give him time to strengthen his army and, in general, 
it suited Arab policy to have quiet frontiers without being forced 
to concede a permanent peace with Israel. 

President Nasser had, in fact, nothing to gain by promoting 
trouble on the Israeli border, and most of the time he tried to 
avoid it. Organised guerrilla activity inside Israel was not started 
until weeks after the first Gaza attack, and even then it was a very 
limited form of counter-action designed to provide the maximum 
propaganda effect at home. As leader of a military regime, he 
could not tell the people that the army was unable to defend the 
country; even less could he tell the army, through which he ruled 
the country, that it must stay with arms folded while its men were 
killed on the frontier. Yet Nasser went to extreme lengths to keep 
opinion quiet. On one occasion, when the Isracli Army attacked 
Sabha opposite the El-Auja demilitarised zone, the Egyptian De- 
partment of Information invented and described in detail an im- 
aginary victory, which completely overshadowed in the news- 
papers and on the radio the very serious nature of the Israel 
incursion. In September he proposed the withdrawal of Egyptian 
and Israeli troops from the armistice line in order to prevent 
clashes, and he accepted a United Nations plan, initiated by 
General Burns and approved by the Security Council, for the 
demarcation of the lines and a mixed force to patrol both sides. 
The plan was never executed because Israel refused to accept the 
patrol on its side of the frontier. The Egyptian Government would 
have accepted the Johnston Plan for utilisation of the Jordan 
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waters. This Plan, prepared under the direction of Mr. Eric John- 
ston, President Eisenhower’s personal envoy, had been consider- 
ably modified to meet Arab objections, and in its modified form 
had been commended by Egyptian engineers; but as it involved a 
degree of co-operation with Israel by Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, 
the Arab states would not accept it. 

Nasser was, naturally enough, not prepared to have his army 
remain forever in a position of inferiority. He did not believe that 
the 1950 declaration of Britain, France and the United States 
guaranteeing the frontiers of the Middle East would ever be im- 
plemented effectively against Israel, and in any case he was not 
prepared to be so much dependent on other Powers. Therefore 
after the Gaza attack he began to demand with ever greater im- 
patience that he be supplied with arms from Britain or the United 
States, and he let it be known that there were other sources from 
which he could get arms if he were forced to. His first warning 
that he would get them if necessary from the Eastern bloc was 
given in March 1955. In June he received from Britain a limited 
quantity of excellent arms, including a few Centurion tanks, which 
had first been ordered by the Wafd Government in 1950. Although 
the Egyptian Army was pleased with what it got, Nasser considered 
the arms insufficient. He again warned that he could get more 
from Russia; and in September the Egyptian Government for- 
mally announced the Czech arms deal, the dimensions of which 
were not precisely known, but which were evidently on a scale to 
meet his needs. 

Relations between Egypt and Israel continued to deteriorate. 
The guerrilla raids and the publicity given to them by Egypt 
offered Israel fresh excuse for attacks on Egyptian territory. In July 
Egypt intensified its blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba to prevent 
access to the Israel port of Eilath. A British ship, the Anshun, was 
shelled and hit as it entered the Gulf, and Egypt announced that 
any ship proposing to enter in future had to give seventy-two 
hours’ notice to the Egyptian authorities. In November the Israel 
Army made its fifth major attack on Egyptian-held territory, and 
in the following month it attacked in strength the Syrian positions 
on the eastern shores of Lake Tiberias. Nasser, who by this time 
had his Joint Defence Agreement with Syria, warned the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations that if there were any more 
attacks of this sort on Syria, the Egyptian forces would give the 
utmost support to their ally. 

Nasser’s hope that the frontier trouble could be limited failed 
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because of Israeli aggressiveness and the pressure exerted on him 
by the nature of his own regime. By the end of 1955 the stage was 
set for the 1956 invasion. The Israeli Government was determined 
if possible to open the Aqaba Gulf to Eilath, the southern port it 
wanted to develop for the Asian trade; its people were incensed by 
the fedayeen activity; and the Czech arms deal was in itself a threat 
that one day, when the Egyptians were strong enough, the long- 
promised war to drive Israel into the sea would be launched. Those 
in Israel who called for a preventive war seemed to be justified. 

A second reason for the Czech arms deal was the successful 
evolution of Russian policy in Egypt. 

Soviet Russia, which had been watching the evolution of events 
with cautious interest, found the situation ripe for a forward 
policy in Egypt in 1955. The military regime had been consistently 
antagonistic to communism, which Nasser had condemned as the 
instrument of Soviet Russia. Apart from the agrarian reform law, 
the Military Government’s economic policy had been conserva- 
tive; its finance ministers, from Abdel Gelil el-Emary to Abdel 
Moneim el-Kaissouny, were all orthodox, bourgeois. But the fac- 
tors were not all negative for Russia. Among the civilian associates 
of the R.C.C. there were a few with pro-Soviet sympathies who 
had helped to create the climate of revolt in the days of the 
monarchy. The regime was, in any case, nationalist; and had not 
Lenin laid down that the nationalist revolt was the first stage of 
the revolution? If this regime survived in Egypt, it would have a 
better chance of getting rid of the British than its predecessors; 
and whereas it was useful to have the British embroiled with the 
Egyptians, it would be even better to have the Canal base emptied 
of Western troops. 

In September 1953 Soviet Russia appointed Mr. Daniel Solod, 
its best Middle Eastern expert, to the post of Ambassador in Cairo. 
His embassy gave no early signs of increased activity, although the 
breadth of Soviet connections in Egypt became obvious at Solod’s 
first anniversary reception, which, instead of the formal splendour 
of past years, was drab with people drawn from shabby obscurity — 
a lumpen leaven for diplomats and dignitaries. By what means, 
the observer asked, did this embassy, for so long regarded with dis- 
favour by the Egyptian Government and always apparently with- 
drawn from public contact or gaze, bring together this curious 
agglomeration of Egyptians? 

Mr. Solod appeared to do very little during the early months of 
his term. He did not remonstrate with the Government concerning 
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its persecution of the communists. He seemed to content himself 
with a concise message to the R.C.C.: Soviet Russia, which seeks 
the independence of all nations, does not ask of Egypt anything 
more than neutrality and will support any efforts made by Egypt 
to liberate herself from perfidious Western imperialists; further, 
Russia would co-operate with Egypt in the economic field without 
imposing any political conditions. For fifteen months there were 
few rewards for this policy. Colonel Nasser still regarded com- 
munists as tools of Soviet penetration, and was accordingly suspi- 
cious. By the second half of 1954 the tide was running against 
Russia. The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was in process of com- 
pletion and the relations of Egypt with Britain, the United States 
and Turkey were steadily improving. 

The Soviet Ambassador, a former university professor, behaved 
in these circumstances with the patience of a research student in 
political affairs. The policy which he carefully constructed in 
Egypt has been sustained by the Kremlin ever since, and when 
Mr. Solod left Egypt he did so only to become Director of Middle 
Eastern Affairs in the Soviet Foreign Ministry. He presumably 
realised that his task was relatively easy, for his country had no- 
thing to lose in the Middle East and everything to gain, whereas 
the West, with considerable economic and political interests, 
would inevitably try to preserve as much of its position as possible. 
The nationalist line, of which the Egyptian regime had become the 
best exponent, was perfectly suited to his case, for it sought exactly 
what Russia sought: the liquidation of Western positions. Mr. 
Solod needed to ask nothing for his own country; he simply had to 
say to Egypt — and through her to the Nationalists everywhere in 
the Arab world: ‘Yes — you are right’. Any diminution of Western 
strength in the region was a gain for Russia; and if the West re- 
sisted nationalist policy the situation was doubly favourable for 
Russian influence. He could lose only if the West came to terms 
with nationalism instead of with governments. 

There was ample evidence that the West did not intend to 
come to terms with nationalism. The proposal for a Middle East 
Defence Organisation submitted to the Wafd Government in the 
autumn of 1951 was a clue to the Western policy. The refusal even 
to consider Colonel Nasser’s suggestion that the Arab Collective 
Security Pact should be made the basis of Western strategic co- 
operation with the region eliminated the chance of co-operation 
with the Nationalists in matters of defence. Finally, the Western 
Powers were so obsessed with their intention — which to Russia 
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must have seemed altruistic — to preserve Israel at all costs, that 
even gestures to soothe Arab feelings regarding Palestine could not 
be made. 

The gains for Western policy in the autumn of 1954 must there- 
fore have appeared to Mr. Solod as largely illusory. The loss to 
the British position by the withdrawal of the forces from the Canal 
Zone could be turned to a profit only if the policy of co-operation 
it envisaged was carried through afterwards, and there were in- 
dications that this was not to be done. The British Government 
had made it amply clear that it would have nothing to do with the 
Arab Security Pact, and instead was not only favourable to the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact, but was, in face of obvious popular opposi- 
tion, encouraging Iraq to enter into it or into a similar and stronger 
‘northern-tier’ arrangement. Israel was restive, and the Western 
Powers could do nothing more than reiterate their 1950 pledge to 
guarantee the frontiers of the Middle East states — a pledge which 
the Arabs distrusted and which the French and Americans were 
unlikely to honour in the case of an Israeli attack on Egypt. Mr. 
Solod responded to this situation by doing all the things the West 
would not or could not do. The U.S.S.R. joined the Nationalists in 
opposition to the northern-tier defence system, and its sincerity 
was naturally taken for granted by the Arabs because the plan 
was a defence against Russia. Mr. Solod then offered to arm the 
Arab Collective Security Pact through those member states pre- 
pared to accept Soviet arms. The offer to Egypt was made 
formally in January 1955. Russian policy towards Israel was 
then adjusted in the Arab favour in consonance with the rest 
of the policy, which had of necessity to be based on the Arab con- 
tention that the main enemy was Isracl, not Russia, and that 
arms, not Western guarantees, were required to secure Arab 
frontiers. 

Soviet Russia approached this policy obliquely through trade. 
In this field there were several factors in its favour. Western, and 
particularly British purchases of cotton had declined sharply, 
partly because of the development of synthetic textiles and partly 
because Egyptian prices were too high. Britain, which had bought 
about a third of the Egyptian crop before the Second World War, 
purchased negligible quantities of the 1954/55 crop and fell to 
tenth place in the list of buying countries. There was a substantial 
adverse balance of Egyptian trade with Britain, made possible 
only by the releases of blocked sterling. Economists who had the 
confidence of the Military Government and high officials of the 
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Ministry of Commerce and Industry advocated the development 
of trade with the Soviet bloc to fill the gap left by the decline of 
sterling purchases and to carry into the field of trade the policy of 
neutrality. 

Mr. Solod concentrated first on the petroleum industry where 
the political climate was favourable. The Mines and Quarries 
Department of the Ministry of Commerce was already pursuing 
a nationalist policy. It had started in 1948, at the time of the con- 
servative minority Government, and had pursued it during the 
Wafd regime between 1950 and 1952. Its principal aim was to 
obstruct the expansion of the long-established production opera- 
tions of the Shell subsidiary, Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields and the 
associated activities of Socony-Vacuum (later Mobil). Restrictive 
legislation had brought exploration to a halt in 1948, but for about 
two and a half years after the coup d’état the Military Government 
seemed inclined to secure a resumption of exploration. Adminis- 
trative obstruction from the Department, and eventually from the 
Ministry, prevented the companies from securing the sixty-one 
licence areas in the demarcation of which they had already spent 
about £4 million. But Egypt was not in a position to spend the 
sums required for exploration, and it encouraged the entry of other 
countries to diversify the production operations; the main develop- 
ment in this direction was the licence granted to an American 
group, which eventually became known as the Sahara Petroleum 
Company, for exploration over a wide expanse of the unexplored 
western desert. Side by side with this policy the Department did its 
utmost to extend the marketing facilities of the Oil Co-operative in 
competition with Shell, Mobil, Esso and the Société Egyptienne de 
Pétrole, which marketed Caltex products. All the marketing com- 
panies were in difficulties with the Government over a price agree- 
ment, by which an artificial increase in the price of some products 
was used to compensate the losses sustained by certain other pro- 
ducts, such as kerosene, the common domestic and agricultural 
fuel of Egypt. In practice this meant that the companies were sub- 
sidising the importation of fuels for which the Government would 
eventually compensate them. But this Agreement had been ques- 
tioned on constitutional grounds by the Wafd Government and 
repudiated by the Military Government, pending a new agree- 
ment, despite the fact that the importation and distribution at 
the agreed prices continued. The balance sheet of the moribund 
Price Agreement showed a debt to the marketing companies of 
more than £3 million at the beginning of 1954. Only after making it 
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clear that they could not continue to subsidise imported products 
and after referring the matter to Colonel Nasser and Wing 
Commander Gamal Salem, the member of the R.C.C. who super- 
vised economic policy, were the companies able to get a partial 
settlement in May 1954 that cleared the debt on the Price Stabi- 
lisation Fund up to the end of 1953.1 

The Ministry of Commerce had either to come to terms with 
the companies or organise alternative supplies, for it was aware 
that if oil did not come in, a considerable part of Egyptian industry 
would be halted, agriculture would be impeded and almost every 
poor Egyptian home would be deprived of cooking-fuel. The only 
large source outside the international companies was that of the 
Soviet bloc, and in January 1954 an agreement was reached with 
Rumania for the bulk purchase of petroleum products and, as the 
Oil Co-operative was not at that stage big enough to distribute 
this oil, the marketing companies were asked — in circumstances 
that made it difficult to refuse — to handle its distribution. It 
was at once a victory for the Ministry of Commerce over the 
oil companies and, by opening the door of the only major Egyp- 
tian industry other than cotton, an important advance for Soviet 
Russia. 

The Soviet bloc continued to offer arms and oil on strict trading 
terms, ‘no strings attached’, as the Egyptians were at pains to 
point out. The Egyptian Government, however, could only pay in 
cotton. The Eastern bloc therefore bought cotton. The Chinese 
offer at Bandung was supplemented by offers from Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Hungary and Rumania. The American Press was mean- 
while reporting that the American Government intended to re- 
lease its large stocks of cotton on world markets, a decision which 
was obviously dangerous to the one-crop Egyptian economy. Colo- 
nel Nasser referred specifically to this report when explaining his 
discussions with Chou En-lai. Britain sent a trade mission to Egypt, 
and to other countries, early in 1955, when the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement had, in the words of the Egyptian Minister of Com- 
merce, removed obstacles to the extension of trade between the 
two countries; but in February 1955, almost immediately after the 
departure of the mission, British purchases of cotton declined 

1 No final settlement was reached, and in 1956 a new price agreement crisis 
occurred. On September goth the companies were owed about £7°5 million, 
and, as a result of a virtual ultimatum to the Government, were duc to open 
new negotiations on the day that Israel invaded Egypt. After the Port Said in- 


vasion the Government allotted the sixty-one exploration areas, to which Shell 
and Mobil had a moral right, to another company. 
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sharply from their already low levels. The net result of these de- 
velopments was that the Soviet bloc and China together bought 
more than one-third of the 1955/56 crop. Nasser explained that 
this expressed in trade the neutral political policy, for the Soviet 
bloc took a third of the cotton, the Western bloc took a third and 
the uncommitted Powers another third; but the directed buying 
of the Russian group was relatively more powerful than that of the 
other buyers which bought separately, as countries or — as in the 
case of Lancashire — as private traders. Another effect of the bulk 
purchases from the Eastern bloc was to keep the price of Egyptian 
cotton a point or so too high, and thereby obstruct further buying 
by Britain and other countries. 

The Egyptian Government neither desired nor sought the de- 
cline of British cotton-buying. In the summer of 1956 an Egyptian 
mission headed by Dr. Abou Nosseir, the left-wing Minister of 
Commerce, went to England to seek means of reviving Anglo- 
Egyptian trade, and the Minister made a most encouraging state- 
ment just before President Nasser nationalised the Suez Canal 
Company. It was too late; Anglo-Egyptian relations were already 
at breaking point. It was the firm conviction of Egyptian leaders 
that Britain’s failure to buy cotton was a form of economic pres- 
sure and that if the British Government so desired it could find 
means of stimulating trade. They pointed to British purchases of 
Sudanese cotton as evidence that there was a need for cotton in 
Lancashire and that therefore there must be political reasons for 
the failure to buy in Alexandria. They concluded that Britain was 
seeking to weaken Egypt, while strengthening Iraq through the 
Baghdad alliance. 

The British Government, on the other hand, considered that it 
had been rebuffed in every attempt to restore some sort of cordia- 
lity to its relations with Egypt. It was honourably fulfilling its 
undertaking to withdraw British troops. It had signed another 
agreement whereby Egypt would receive £20 million a year from 
its blocked balances until 1960 and then £10 million a year until 
the balances were exhausted. It had delivered arms in 1955. The 
United States had also played its part, by agreeing to contribute 
23 million dollars towards the development of communications in 
Egypt from an allotment of 40 million dollars by the Economic 
Development Assurance Fund. What had Britain and the Western 
Powers received in return? Egypt had opened the Middle East to 
Russia. It was doing its utmost to wreck the Baghdad Pact and 
its radio propaganda had exacerbated the troubles which had 
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occurred in the towns of Jordan. Egyptian propaganda was in- 
citing the peoples in territories under British protection or control 
to revolt against British ‘imperialism’. And there were minor in- 
cidents, such as the shelling of the Anshun, to excite British public 
opinion. The truth was that the Baghdad Pact, the failure to pro- 
vide enough arms for defence against Israel and the decline of 
British trade were all matters fundamental to Egypt; sterling 
releases, American aid and token deliveries of armaments were all 
incidental. 

Plans for the mammoth High Dam north of Aswan constituted 
the fourth essential point in Egyptian policy. Their execution 
required much foreign capital, and there were reports, more or less 
confirmed by the Egyptian leaders, that Russia was prepared to 
finance the foreign currency requirements of this project.t This 
would have given Soviet money and technicians an established 
place in Egypt for at least a decade. Late in 1955 the British and 
United States Governments tentatively offered financial assistance 
for this scheme to support the Egyptian Government's efforts to 
secure a loan from the International Bank. It was a political move, 
for neither in Britain nor in the United States was the climate of 
opinion suitable for costly gestures on behalf of the Egyptians. The 
economic and financial conditions were adverse. The cost of the 

_ Czech arms, the large development projects already planned or in 
progress, and the condition of the Egyptian cotton trade, which 

~ was supported only by its barter deals with the Soviet bloc, all 
combined to make it difficult for the Egyptian Government to bear 
the burden of so large a scheme. The offer could, nevertheless, be 
justified by the need to prop the Western position in Egypt, which 
was rapidly declining as Russia’s grew. 

Indeed, the Soviet bloc had already by the spring of 1956 
largely replaced British influence in Egypt. There was still a sub- 
stantial British community, mainly engaged in trade which de- 
pended largely on the releases of Egypt’s blocked sterling, but 
little else of the British position remained. When the Moascar 

1 The nature of the Soviet offer is not clear. Colonel Nasser’s version late in 
1955 was that the Russians had offered to build the dam and that he preferred 
an international arrangement rather than dependence on any one country: he 
therefore preferred to negotiate with the World Bank and Britain and the 
United States, even though any arrangement of this sort would probably be 
more costly than one with the Russians. It is probable that the offer was made 
verbally but never formally presented. In the summer of 1956, when the 

_probability of British and American aid was waning, the Russians made it 


- plain that they were prepared to give Egypt some aid for her development 
projects, but were not then considering aid for the High Dam. 
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garrison was evacuated in March, British troops in Egypt ceased 
to be an effective force. The British Ambassador seldom saw Pre- 
sident Nasser, whereas the new Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Kisselev, 
was a favoured visitor. The policy inaugurated by Mr. Solod had 
proved very rewarding. 
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sulting invasion of Egypt by British and French troops at a 

time when Israeli forces were already advancing across the 
Sinai liquidated what remained of the British position in Egypt. 
It was almost inevitable from the circumstances. Although Britain 
and Egypt made efforts at times to restore some cordiality, they 
were half-hearted, the dying momentum of existing policies. By 
the spring of 1956 the British and Egyptian Governments thor- 
oughly disliked each other. 

Britain released, in accordance with the 1955 agreement, £20 
million of Egypt’s blocked sterling in January 1956, and the 
negotiations regarding aid for Egypt’s High Dam scheme con- 
tinued into February — largely by the International Bank, whose 
president, Mr. Eugene Black, announced ‘substantial agreement’ 
with Egypt on February 9th. The negotiations were halted when 
Egypt submitted unacceptable amendments to the aide mémoires 
which constituted the draft agreement. But, even so, the atmo- 
sphere was anything but cordial. Colonel Nasser had entered the 
year embittered by Britain’s efforts to bring Jordan into the Bagh- 
dad Pact, and the British Government, its patience exhausted, was 
angered by the inflammatory propaganda which the Egyptian 
radio station had directed to Jordan at that time. When King 
Hussein dismissed General John Bagot Glubb from his long and 
honoured command of the Arab Legion in March and then pro- 
ceeded to link Jordan to the Egyptian—Syrian system of defence 
pacts, it was the last straw. Egypt, it seemed, had blocked British 
policy in all the Arab states of the Middle East except Iraq, and 
its propaganda was pushing nationalist resistance to Britain on the 
perimeter of the region. 


T= nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company and the re- 


1 It is now well known that Colonel Nasser had no direct part in the dis- 
missal of Glubb Pasha and was surprised to learn of it. No doubt Egyptian 
propaganda over the Baghdad Pact created the climate of opinion suitable for 
the act; but the principal, final cause was the influence that Major Aly Abu 
Nawar, the leader of the thirty-five Legion officers who were conspiring against 
the British command of the Legion, had obtained over King Hussein. Unfor- 
tunately, the dismissal occurred when Me: Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign 
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Egyptian propaganda was at that period at its most virulent 
peak, and the British Ambassador supported a vigorous protest to 
Nasser with scripts of some of the more lurid passages. Although 
the accuracy of these scripts was denied by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, the Cairo broadcasts became more moderate in tone for some 
time afterwards. Relations remained cold. For ten weeks in the 
spring the British Embassy in Egypt had no contact with the Egyp- 
tian Government above administrative level. Nasser gave another 
interview to The Observer, in which he again explained his policy in 
what he considered a firm but constructive way; Sir Anthony Eden 
reopened the Foreign Office on a Sunday morning to issue to the 
Press a short, sharp and unfriendly reply which he dictated him- 
self. 

The last stages of the evacuation of British troops were ap- 
proaching. In May, Nasser sent for Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, the 
British Ambassador, and together they went over old ground in 
fruitless search of an understanding. Nasser, then fully conscious 
of the success in his Arab policy and supported by Soviet Russia, 
saw no reason to amend a policy which he believed to be right; 
Sir Humphrey could offer nothing from his Government, which 
was no longer in the mood to make new efforts to please Egypt. 
The celebrations for the new constitution and the election of 
Nasser as President, coinciding with the evacuation of the last 
British troops, produced something of a truce. Mr. Shepilov, who 
had been invited as editor of Pravda, came as Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, and Nasser personally invited General Sir Brian Robertson, 
who had shared with Sir Ralph Stevenson the negotiation of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, as some sort of counterbalance. Mr 
Shepilov was, inevitably, lionised; Sir Brian was treated with 
politeness and respect. Colonel Nasser’s speeches at the final 
evacuation of British troops were moderate in tone, and he paid 
tribute to Britain’s honourable fulfilment of her undertaking. 

It was, however, a shallow goodwill. The elements of the Egyp- 
tian situation had fused into a policy of which President Nasser 
was only in part the master. By coming to the aid of Egypt with 
trade and arms, Russia had justified left-wing influences of all 
shades of redness, and that influence was now predominant. This 
was evident in the negotiations with the oil companies; whereas 


Secretary, was in Cairo trying to reach an understanding with Nasser, and he 
left believing that Nasser had known about Glubb’s dismissal during their dis- 
cussions. Mr. Lloyd then ran into riots at Bahrein, which were attributed to 
Egyptian propaganda. An evil djinn seemed to be active in the case. 
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the military leaders had been willing to reach agreement with the 
established foreign countries up to the end of 1954, it was apparent 
that by 1956 they were at one with the Ministry of Commerce and 
Department of Mines and Quarries in conducting the oil policy in 
terms of politics, not economics. In the late spring of 1956 Nasser 
himself stated that he would grant Mobil thirty-two exploration 
licences, but would not, in view of the unfriendly British policy, 
grant any to Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, which were associated with 
Mobil in the application for sixty-one licences. Mobil never got 
the licences either, because the relations between the United 
States and Egypt also deteriorated during the summer of 1956. 
There was more fighting between Israeli and Egyptian troops on 
the frontier in April, and the increasing talk in Israel of a preven- 
tive war sounded ominous in Nasser’s ears. Ill-informed diploma- 
tic comment supplemented by inaccurate intelligence reports after 
the spring NATO Conference convinced him that the Western 
Powers were seeking to bring Russia into a U.N. arms embargo 
which would halt the flow of Czech arms to Egypt. (There is some 
evidence that it was Russia that had ideas about an embargo at 
the time.) In May, without any diplomatic preparation or warn- 
ing to other Powers, Egypt recognised People’s China, calculating 
that ifa U.N. embargo were imposed, arms could still be obtained 
through Chou En-lai. The decision was a surprise only in its sud- 
denness, for it was obvious that Egypt, which had growing and 
important trade dealings with People’s China, would not continue 
indefinitely to recognise Nationalist China, with which it had none. 
The trade mission of People’s China had already taken a villa of 
embassy dimensions on long lease in readiness for recognition. 
No matter how explicable the Egyptian action might be, it did 
serious damage to the reputation of Nasser among the members of 
the U.S. Congress. They were already unfriendly as a result of 
Israeli propaganda and his close association with the communist 
bloc since the Czech arms deal. Ahmed Hussein, the Egyptian 
Ambassador to the United States, who returned to Egypt for the 
June celebrations, drew the President’s attention to the serious 
deterioration of Egypt’s standing in Washington and warned him 
that if he did not seize the High Dam loan now he might never get 
it. The Ambassador found the going very hard, even with Nasser, 
whom he had formerly found more realistic about the need for the 
Western connection, and it was only after many hours of discus- 
sion and argument that he received permission to return to 
Washington and withdrew the proposed amendments to the aides 
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mémoires regarding High Dam aid that had paralysed negotiations 
on that matter since February. 

Britain and the United States had offered to give between them 
70 million dollars for the first stage of the dam, and the Inter- 
national Bank had offered to lend 200 million dollars, but the three 
contributions were inter-dependent, and were together subject to 
an agreement with the Sudan regarding the submergence of a 
large stretch of the Nile banks inside the Sudan (including the 
town of Wadi Halfa) and the division of the additional Nile waters 
which would become available. If the United States withdrew its 
offer, the other two offers would inevitably be cancelled, and this 
made the attitude of Washington decisive. Ahmed Hussein, aware 
that time was running out in the American capital, announced in 
London on his way to the United States that Egypt would accept 
the aid; what he did not apparently know was that Congress had 
now no intention of approving the American gift and that his own 
statement in London had precipitated reconsideration. At this 
stage it was largely a matter of domestic politics because of the 
approaching American elections. There was no urgency, for the 
agreement between the Sudan and Egypt was still far off and the 
offer could not take effect until it was reached. But the policy pur- 
sued by President Nasser over the previous eighteen months had 
incensed Western opinion in general. The British Government was 
quite content to see the American offer withdrawn, for it would 
have had as much difficulty as the American Government in per- 
suading the House of Commons that its gift was justified. The offer 
of aid had certainly done nothing to arrest the growth of Soviet in- 
fluence, and it was difficult to explain the need to strengthen the 
Nasser regime. Ahmed Hussein informed Mr. Dulles of his Govern- 
ment’s decision, but the response was a public announcement that 
the United States would not give the proposed aid, on the grounds 
that the Egyptian economy was too unstable to face so large a 
scheme and that there was no agreement between Egypt and 
the riparian territories to the south. Britain and the World Bank 
promptly withdrew their offers. 

The American withdrawal became known a few hours after 
President Nasser had made his triumphant re-entry from Yugo- 
slavia, where President Tito, Prime Minister Nehru and he had 
reaffirmed their support for ‘positive coexistence’. He was annoyed 
by the affront to himself; he was even more annoyed by the criti- 
cism of the Egyptian economy, which could not afford such ad- 
verse publicity. His anger was apparent in an icy speech made at 
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the inauguration of the Suez—Cairo oil pipeline on July 24th, in 
which he criticised the United States bitterly and stated that he 
would announce plans to finance the High Dam without Western 
aid. On July 26th — the fourth anniversary of the abdication of 
King Farouk — he addressed a dense mass of people in Alexandria. 
His long speech revealed President Nasser for the first time as a 
powerful orator. He lifted the hearts of the people with patriotic 
fervour, released their spirits with gibes and jokes and addressed 
the powerful nations of the West with such scorn and contempt as 
had never before been heard from a Middle Eastern leader. In the 
negotiations concerning High Dam aid, he said, he heard again 
the voice of De Lesseps negotiating the Suez Canal concession. 
Ah, the Suez Canal, that last instrument of Egypt’s subjection! 
Tensely, fascinated, the crowds listened; silently, tensely, the lis- 
tening population stared at their radio sets. Nasser described with 
biting simplification the financial results for Egypt and the share- 
holders of the Suez Canal Company’s operations. The Suez Canal 
was Egypt’s canal; it was built by the Egyptians, it was built on 
the skulls of the 10,000 Egyptian victims who died as they lab- 
oured on it. Yet year by year the shareholders took their millions 
of profits, and had been doing so for decades. Well, no longer! 
Listen to the decree — the Suez Canal Company is nationalised! 
The High Dam will be built with its profits! 

The crowd roared. Throughout the length and breadth of Egypt 
the people chattered their excitement. Even the many enemies of 
the regime were thrilled by the stroke and triumphant. And before 
the echoes of the speech had died away, police had surrounded the 
offices of the Suez Canal Company in Cairo and Ismailia and 
sealed the doors, and in the Ministry of Commerce the new Egyp- 
tian Board of Directors was holding its first meeting. 

The Suez Canal Company was regarded by Egyptians as a 
wicked inheritance from the country’s servile past, imposed on the 
nation by avaricious Powers to serve their own ends. It was the 
last remaining scar of their subjection. The mental picture was by 
no means accurate, for the megalomania of the Khedive Ismail 
contributed greatly to its creation at a time when Britain, the most 
powerful nation, was opposed to it. Yet there were ample grounds 
for the Egyptian attitude. By the building of the Canal, Egypt lost 
the considerable profits from travellers on the overland route from 
Alexandria to Suez and then lost the Egyptian share in the future 
profits of the Canal. In course of time the enlarged income from 
Canal dues and the parsimonious yielding of small shares in the 
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profits by the Company brought benefits to Egypt, but as late 
as 1927 George Young could describe the history of the Canal 
transaction as “disastrous for Egypt, financially, economically and 
politically’. Even in 1949, when a new agreement was reached 
between Egypt and the Company, Egypt became entitled to only 
7 per cent of the profits in royalties. The Canal at the time of its 
building and for many years afterwards served Europe. George 
Young adds: ‘Europe should have constructed this enterprise, that 
served its own economic interests only, by acquiring the concession 
to do so from Egypt at a price that would have paid off the Egyp- 
tian debt and by compensating Egypt for its loss of traffic with a 
share in its profits. As it was, Egypt was made to pay heavily both 
for the concession of the site and for the construction of the greater 
part of the Canal, and was left with no share in the concern. The 
sufferings of the Egyptian fellaheen, both in the years of forced 
labour and the subsequent fiscal exactions to meet interest on the 
Canal debt, put Europe heavily in their debt, a debt of honour of 
Europe to Egypt as to which we have not heard so much as we 
have of the less worthy liabilities of Egypt to Europe. . . Egypt 
deserved well of Europe in this matter, and was in return most 
ruthlessly defrauded.’ 

Even President Nasser’s grim, hyperbolic description of the 
Canal built on the skulls of Egyptians is not without an element of 
truth. The original concession provided the right of forced labour 
for four-fifths of the work, and until the construction was inter- 
rupted on the accession of Ismail forced labour was being used, as 
Young states, ‘on so large a scale and with so little scruple’, that it 
had resulted in ‘scandalous inhumanities that had shocked not 
only British, but even French public opinion’. The judgment of 
the twentieth century is not necessarily fair on events of the nine- 
teenth century, and the folly of the Khedive Said and the extrava- 
gance of the Khedive Ismail cannot be laid to the door either of 
the French or the British. The Egyptian nationalist has never been 
willing to make distinctions of responsibility between his own 
rulers and the foreign Powers; they were, in his view, both bad in 
this matter. Furthermore, it was the existence of the Canal which 
had to a large extent converted Britain’s reluctant occupation of 
Egypt into an essential part of British foreign policy. Untram- 
melled possession of the Canal ranked only second in nationalist 
thinking to the evacuation of the British troops. 

No Egyptian Government — certainly not a government headed 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser — would have renewed the concession on 
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any terms when it expired in 1968. The Nasser Government had, in 
fact, a committee working for two years before the nationalisation 
in preparation for taking over the Canal, and it is highly probable 
that it would have taken steps to secure the Canal Company at 
some time before the expiry date. There is no certainty about 
Egyptian intentions in this respect, but it is probable that the pre- 
cipitate manner of nationalisation was due to the political situa- 
tion at the time and the anger of President Nasser at the brusque 
withdrawal of the High Dam loan. It is at least clear that the 
withdrawal of the offer of aid by two countries under no obligation 
to make it in the first place did not in itself explain or justify so 
massive an act of retaliation. 

There can be little real doubt that the Suez Canal Company was 
an Egyptian company and that, therefore, in strictly legal terms 
President Nasser was entitled to regard its nationalisation as equi- 
valent to the nationalisation of many British concerns. Its inter- 
national character no doubt gave it important political aspects, 
but there is no evidence to suggest that the Company’s character 
gave it an international legal status. Article 16 of the 1866 con- 
cession clearly lays down that the Company, ‘being Egyptian, is 
governed by the laws and customs of that country’. The subsequent 
statement in Article 16 that the status of the Company and the 
relations between its shareholders were to be governed by French 
law was almost certainly intended to meet the legal needs of the 
Company itself at a time when the Ottoman judicial system lacked 
an adequate company law. It could hardly be intended to con- 
tradict the specific statement made earlier in the same clause of 
the concession. Had the Powers and the Company accepted the 
nationalisation and handed over the assets, and thereby secured 
the compensation, promised by the nationalisation law, at the 
closing share values obtaining on the Paris Stock Exchange on 
July 25th, 1956, the Egyptian decree of nationalisation would 
have been legal; and in so far as compensation was offered it was 
legal, and could only have acquired the quality of confiscation if 
shareholders had been defrauded after the assets had been handed 
over to the Egyptian State. 

The legality of the act of nationalisation was the only issue at 
the moment when Nasser announced the decree; the much more 
important question of freedom of navigation through the Canal, 
guaranteed by the 1888 Constantinople convention, was not neces- 
sarily affected. It was not strictly correct to say that the Canal had 
been nationalised or that President Nasser had seized it. Egypt had 
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been given ‘unfettered control’ — the phrase much used during the 
crisis — when British troops completed their evacuation of the 
country six weeks before the nationalisation. By the Article 8 of 
the 1936 Treaty British troops had been stationed in Egypt ‘with 
a view to ensuring in co-operation with Egyptian forces the de- 
fence of the Canal’ because the Canal, while being an integral part 
of Egypt, was a universal means of communication and an essen- 
tial means of communication between the different parts of the 
British Empire. Although the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1954 
expressed the determination of both parties to uphold the 1888 
Convention, there were, in fact, only Egyptian troops in Egypt to do 
so in July 1956, and the provision for the re-entry of British troops 
did not include the case of impediments to free transit of the Canal. 

President Nasser promised on July 31st to respect the 1888 Con- 
vention. The maritime Powers might doubt both his ability to do 
so and the sincerity of his intentions, but that was a matter for the 
future. It could be argued that the international Company facili- 
tated freedom of navigation by the excellence and impartiality of 
its administration, but one could only presume, not prove, that the 
facilities would be extinguished by the inexperience, partiality or 
maladministration of the Egyptian Company. The one justifiable 
and existing ground for complaint, the refusal of passage to Israeli 
ships, pre-dated nationalisation and began when British troops 
were stationed in the Zone to ensure ‘the liberty and entire security 
of the Canal’ and before the military regime existed. The British 
had protested against this specific restriction on the freedom of the 
Canal during and since the monarchy, but the case against 
nationalisation was prejudiced rather than strengthened by the 
fact that nothing more practical had been done to end it. The 
embargo on Israeli ships could legitimately be cited as an example 
of what Egypt might do for political reasons, but the maritime 
Powers, and specifically Britain, had submitted to it. The right of 
Egypt to control the Canal in so far as Israel was concerned had 
been tacitly admitted before the nationalisation of the Company. 

Nevertheless, it was the nationalisation speech of President 
Nasser that charged the whole situation with outright enmity. 
His phrases drove with the insistence of a pneumatic hammer into 
the minds of his audience the fact that they were fighting a battle 
against Western imperialism, which was seeking to destroy Egyp- 
tian nationalism. Imperialism — and in the context of the speech 
this meant only the Western Powers — was resisting the onward 


march of Arab nationalism everywhere from the Atlantic Ocean 
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to the Persian Gulf. ‘This, O citizens, is the battle into which we 
are now plunged,’ he declared. ‘It is a battle against imperialism 
and the methods and tactics of imperialism, and a battle against 
Israel, the vanguard of imperialism, which was created by im- 
perialism in an effort to annihilate our nationalism in the same 
way as it annihilated Palestine. . . . The Suez Canal was built for 
Egypt and for Egypt’s interests, but it was a source of exploitation 
and extortion. . . . They sucked our blood and extorted and stole 
our rights. . . . The Suez Canal was one of the façades of oppres- 
sion, extortion and humiliation.’ The speech shattered whatever 
remained of the desire or hope in the West of establishing friendly 
relations with Egypt, and from the moment of its delivery there 
could be no doubt that Western policy and the Nasser regime 
were in open conflict. No matter what other arguments emerged 
in the succeeding months, this conflict was at the root of the crisis. 
Sir Anthony Eden expressed it in a television speech that sought to 
distinguish between Nasser and the people of Egypt, and it was 
evident in British and French determination to accept nothing less 
than the humiliation of Nasser, either by the abandonment of 
national control of the Canal or by his overthrow. There was an 
ultimatum-like quality in almost every word or action by the 
British and French Governments: in the build-up of troops in the 
Mediterranean area, in the take-it-or-leave-it message of the Men- 
zies Mission, in the repetition — as in the case of the announcement 
of the Suez Canal Users’ Association — that Egypt must accept or 
take the consequences, in the refusal to negotiate on the Security 
Council’s ‘six points’ for a settlement unless Egypt produced a new 
offer. From the nationalisation to the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations there was virtually no diplomatic activity between Egypt 
and Britain and France in Cairo. The two sides were enemies 
seeking victory, not a settlement. 

The British and French Governments immediately protested 
against the nationalisation in strongly worded notes, which the 
Egyptian Ambassadors refused to accept, and in their discussions 
of the affair called into consultation the Chiefs of Staffs of their 
armed forces. On July 31st Sir Anthony Eden announced ‘pre- 
cautionary measures’, including troop movements to the eastern 
Mediterranean. France was given permission to station troops in 
Cyprus. There was no effort at quiet preparation for the worst; 
it was rather a deliberate setting of the stage in order to intimidate 
the new Pharaoh of Egypt. 

The United States Government agreed from the outset on the 
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need to re-secure international operation of the Canal and was also 
at one with Britain and France in condemning the manner in 
which President Nasser had nationalised the Company, but the 
reports sent back to Washington by Mr. Robert Murphy, U.S. 
Under-Secretary of State, who arrived in London for discussions 
on July 28th, created such anxiety in Washington that Mr. Dulles 
himself arrived there on July 31st. From start to finish he did not 
regard the Suez crisis as a good case for war. The nationalisation 
of an international public utility of such importance as the Canal 
was a grave matter to be rectified if possible; but he could not see 
it as a matter justifying the use of force, even in the last resort. He 
was unmistakably disturbed by the military preparations of France 
and Britain, and in a broadcast on August 3rd denied any inten- 
tion of meeting violence with violence. His policy was consistent 
on this point from the moment of his arrival in London to the 
American condemnation of the British and French landings in 
Egypt. His proposal for a Suez Canal Users’ Association, which Sir 
Anthony Eden presented to the House of Commons as a further 
challenge to President Nasser, was advanced by Mr. Dulles to side- 
step military intervention, and he deliberately undermined a tough 
Anglo-French policy at the second $.C.U.A. conference by an- 
nouncing in advance that no American ships would ‘shoot their 
way through the Canal’. Mr. Dulles’s statements were sometimes 
obscure, but at every crucial stage he left no doubt about Ameri- 
can opposition to ‘a hot war’ over Suez. Yet he supported British 
and French demands for international control of the Canal, al- 
though his own Embassy in Cairo clearly advised him that they 
were totally unacceptable to President Nasser. Nasser, for his part, 
knowing that Soviet Russia and almost the entire Asian continent 
were on his side and that the United States was not prepared to see 
its allies go to war for their claims, had more reason to think 
Britain and France would capitulate in the end than had Britain 
and France to expect his submission. 

Mr. Dulles, Sir Anthony Eden and M. Pineau reached the deci- 
sion to invite those nations party to the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888 and the principal nations using the Canal to a con- 
ference to be held in London on August 16th. They issued a joint 
statement in which they stated that they considered ‘that the 
action taken by the Government of Egypt, having regard to all 
the attendant circumstances, threatens the freedom and security of 
the Canal as guaranteed by the convention’. They therefore con- 
sidered ‘that steps should be taken to establish operating arrange- 
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ments under an international system designed to assure the con- 
tinuity of operation of the Canal’. The note did not claim the 
restoration of the rights of the Suez Canal Company until 1968, 
and was obscure on the legal issue. It did not acknowledge that 
the Company was Egyptian, nor did it specifically state it was any- 
thing else. It referred to its ‘international character’ and acknow- 
ledged only Egypt’s rights, ‘under appropriate conditions, to 
nationalise assets, not impressed with an international interest. 
... The note stated, ‘But the present action involved far more 
than a simple act of nationalisation. It involved the arbitrary and 
unilateral seizure by one nation of an international agency which 
has the responsibility to maintain and to operate the Suez Canal 
so that all the signatories to, and beneficiaries of, the Treaty of 
1888 can effectively enjoy the use of an international waterway 
upon which the economy, commerce, and security of much of the 
world depends.’ The conclusion is inescapable that in the choice of 
words, the international ‘character’, ‘interest’ and ‘agency’, the 
legal issue was evaded and the condemnation of the ‘arbitrary and 
unilateral seizure’ was political rather than legal. Although the 
Egyptian action was frequently described as illegal, the case 
against Egypt was never seriously pressed on those grounds. 
Although the Arab Governments of the Middle East were at one 
with President Nasser in seeking the emancipation of their region, 
they were on balance, and with the exception of Syria, alarmed by 
the act of nationalisation; and even in Syria there were some 
leaders who doubted the wisdom of it. The Anglo-French military 
preparations compelled Egypt to hold forces in position against a 
possible attack by the Western Powers and weakened her ability 
to resist Israel. Jordan, her own army partially disorganised by the 
dismissal or removal of the British officers, turned immediately to 
Iraq and Syria for assurances of support. King Saud summoned 
the representatives of Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Lebanon to a con- 
ference regarding the Israeli frontier situation, and there were 
further talks between Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon. The Saudi 
monarch was displeased by the fact that President Nasser had 
acted without consulting the other Arab Governments, and he and 
the Iraq Government were afraid — with good reason, as it turned 
out — that they would lose a great part of their revenues from the 
oilfields if there were armed conflict. The situation sowed the first 
seeds of sympathy in King Saud for Iraq’s more cautious policy, 
and a meeting between him and the young King Feisal aboard 
ship in the Persian Gulf so alarmed President Nasser that he flew 
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to Saudi Arabia to reassure his ally. Iraq was constrained to turn 
to Syria, with which she was totally estranged by the Baghdad Pact 
policy, to warn the Syrian Government against sabotage of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipelines through Syria that carried 
Iraqi oil to the Mediterranean seaboard. A number of govern- 
ments in the farther east were also anxious lest their trade with 
Europe should be interrupted by the closing of the Canal. The 
Indian Government, in particular, was concerned about the pos- 
sible effect on its development programme. 

Whatever anxieties the governments might feel, however, they 
dared not express them in face of the enthusiastic support which 
their peoples gave for President Nasser. Popular opinion was 
thrilled to an extent that excluded all thought of dangers and dis- 
appointments; for President Nasser it was a moment of triumph 
exceeding that of the Czech arms deal. Through the years of sub- 
jection and political vacillation, of the decades of ‘empty words’, 
they had dreamed of that moment when they could act with bold 
carelessness in face of the world. Here was such an act. President 
Nasser, by his arms deal and now his act of nationalisation, had 
dispersed their deep-rooted fears of Western dominance. In his 
Philosophy, Nasser had written: ‘So we are strong. Strong not in the 
loudness of our voices when we wail or shout for help, but rather 
when we remain silent and measure the extent of our ability to 
act... This expressed the inner feeling of nationalism and, in 
accordance with it, Nasser had acted. 

The Political Committee of the Arab League rose from its torpor 
on August 6th to throw governmental anxieties aside and declare 
unanimous support for Egypt. King Saud, alarmed by the in- 
fluence which Nasser had acquired even in Saudi Arabia, dis- 
missed from his country Egyptian Army instructors, whom he 
alleged were plotting a coup d’état against him, but he said nothing 
in public against the Egyptian President. The Government of 
Libya, most docile of the Arab states, adamantly refused to allow 
the British bases in the country to be used for the strengthening of 
British forces in the Mediterranean. The Jordan bases were like- 
wise denied to Britain, which was forced from August 12th on- 
wards to rely on Malta and Cyprus. British diplomatic posts in the 
region never doubted that the strength of public opinion would 
prove stronger than the displeasure or anxieties of the various 
governments. The Foreign Office took note of it in advising the 
British Government that military operations would be politically 
hazardous in the region as a whole, but that if Britain were com- 
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pelled to undertake them by other, over-riding considerations the 
operation should be totally dissociated from the explosive Israeli 
situation. 

President Nasser was alarmed by the strength of the Anglo- 
French reaction, but at no time contemplated yielding back to an 
international organisation the control of the Canal. He could not 
successfully defend his country against Britain and France, and 
was aware that the situation had never been so favourable for an 
Israeli attack. He counted, therefore, on international support 
either to prevent a war or to arrest it when it began. To this end he 
conducted himself after the nationalisation with a calculated cor- 
rectness which was intended to reassure the Arab and other Asian 
states, to deprive Britain and France of any excuse to intervene and 
to ensure the maximum support for his case at the United Nations 
if the matter were tabled there. : 

The British and French Governments had frozen Egyptian 
funds in their countries by putting them under exchange control. 
This, by removing Egypt from the Transferable Account area, 
brought the 60 per cent of Egyptian trade managed in sterling, 
under the supervision of the Bank of England. Egypt at first 
banned all exports to the sterling area unless they were paid for 
in an acceptable currency, but next day rescinded the ban. The 
regulation would have affected the critical question of payment of 
dues. The British and French Governments were paying their dues 

to the Suez Canal Company. Others were paying either to Egypt, 
to the Company or to blocked accounts pending a settlement. 
Altogether, Egypt was receiving about 40 per cent of the dues, 
which was enough to keep the Canal open. If Egypt compelled 
world shipping to pay to the Egyptian administration, the British 
and French and a few others would certainly have refused to do so; 
Egypt would then have been compelled to deny passage to those 
ships which refused, and the issue of freedom of passage — which 
President Nasser had promised to maintain — would have been 
raised in its most challenging form. President Nasser, therefore, 
did not press the issue. In their note of August 4th, Britain, France 
and the United States had pointed out that the nationalisation of 
the Canal Company had avowedly been made to serve purely 
national purposes (i.e. the financing of the High Dam) rather than 
the international purpose of the Canal; President Nasser hastened 
to give the assurance that the funds for the development of the 
Canal to meet the needs of expanding international commerce 
would be made available. The decree of nationalisation had 
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created a very bad impression on world opinion by forbidding 
officials of the nationalised Company to leave their employment 
under pain of punishment by imprisonment and deprivation of 
any right to gratuity, pension or compensation; it was undoubtedly 
directed at the important corps of pilots, mainly British and 
French. The note of August 4th ‘deplored’ this ‘denial of funda- 
mental human rights’; the Egyptian Embassy in London issued a 


statement that the punitive provisions of the law applied only to_ 


employees who abandoned their work without due notice to the 
Egyptian authority. When the pilots and other foreign employees 
did walk out, no action was taken against them beyond denying 
them the facilities to remove much of their property. 

The Canal stayed open to all shipping, and President Nasser’s 
behaviour undoubtedly minimised in many countries the anger 
aroused by nationalisation. If Arab and Asian governments were 
still unhappy about its possible effects, their displeasure at Nasser 
waned and their anger at what they considered the bellicose and 
uncompromising attitude of France and Britain increased. This 
was particularly true of India, which felt that relatively speaking 
the Canal was as vital to its economy as to that of Britain and 
France. The Indian Government, although it believed that Egypt 
had the right to nationalise the Canal, was critical of the provoca- 
tion it had given, and had advised President Nasser to be concilia- 
tory; but long before the armed intervention by Britain and 
France, India came to view the Anglo-French policy as more 
dangerous and more wrong than Nasser’s. 

Including Egypt and the inviting Powers, twenty-two nations 
were summoned to the Conference on August 16th. Egypt and 
Greece did not attend. President Nasser announced his refusal 
at a Press conference on August 12th, at which he reaffirmed his 
pledge to maintain freedom of navigation and said he was willing 
to sponsor a conference wider than that called to London, in 
order to bring the 1888 Convention up to date. Of the nations 
that assembled in London, ‘sixteen supported a proposal of Mr. 
Dulles for a Suez Canal Board which would provide international 
operation of the Canal and co-operation between user-nations and 
Egypt. Russia, India, Ceylon, and Indonesia voted for India’s 
proposal that would have limited the users’ organisation to guaran- 
tees and co-operation and would have left the Egyptian national 
administration intact. The Conference decided to send a mission 
consisting of representatives of Australia, the United States, Ethio- 
pia, Iran and Sweden, under the chairmanship of Mr. Menzies, 
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the Australian Prime Minister, to Egypt to present the majority 
plan. President Nasser kept the Mission waiting until September 
grd before receiving it, and then announced his rejection of the 
proposals. 

The Menzies Mission succeeded only in drawing a sharp divid- 
ing line between the Egyptian position and that of France and 
Britain. Although in the eighteen-Power proposals submitted to 
Egypt it was contended that the sovereign rights of Egypt were re- 
spected, they proposed a Suez Canal Board to run the Canal, and 
Egypt was insistent that this infringed its sovereignty. Egypt was to 
be a member of this Board and grant it all the required rights and 
facilities, but the paragraphs which advocated ‘the insulation of 
the Canal from the influence of the politics of any one nation’ and 
‘effective sanctions for any violation of the Convention’ were 
intended to remove the Canal from the danger of Egyptian inter- 
ference. Subsequently, at the second London conference of Sep- 
tember 19th Mr. Dulles explained that although the Egyptian 
Government had promised to observe the 1888 Convention, Egyp- 
tian administrative control offered ‘infinite possibilities of covert 
violation and practice, in obscurity, of preferences and discrimina- 
tions’. This argument was never adequately met by Egypt and it 
draws attention to a danger still existing in the operation of the 
Suez Canal. It could only have been fully met by international 
control which the eighteen-user nations proposed and Egypt 
adamantly rejected; but a reasonable degree of protection might 
have been obtained by the creation of an international consulta- 
tive body in association with the Egyptian Company, along the 
lines of the Indian proposal to the first London Conference, if the 
matter had been settled by negotiations and not entirely lost in a 
fruitless show of force. 

If the financial position, the need to finance the High Dam, had 
been the only consideration in President Nasser’s mind, the pro- 
posals might have carried weight. Mr. Menzies pointed out in his 
concluding letter to President Nasser that if the international 
organisation were accepted, Egypt’s ownership of the Canal would 
be recognised, she would draw the profits and the burden of 
development would be borne by the international body. But 
President Nasser’s reply made no concession on the essential point 
of control. Egypt’s right to nationalise an Egyptian Company, he 
said, could not be seriously contested, and the proposal was a hos- 
tile infringement of Egyptian rights which precluded co-operation. 
‘We are convinced,’ he wrote, ‘. . . that the purpose is to take the 
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Suez Canal out of the hands of Egypt and put it into some other 
hands. It is difficult to imagine anything more provocative to the 
people of Egypt than this.’ 

It was, nevertheless, evident in his reply that, short of relinquish- 
ing Egyptian control, President Nasser was anxious to reach a 
settlement, and the influence of India, and of some Arab states and 
other Asiatic states, was directed to that end. He reiterated his 
willingness to participate in a wider conference, contending that 
apart from the eighteen nations which had submitted the note, 
there were many other countries which used the Canal for the bulk 
of their trade, even if they had no ships passing through it. He 
emphasised his intention to observe the 1888 Convention and com- 
pensate shareholders. ‘We believe’, he wrote, ‘that the real insula- 
tion of the Canal from politics would best be guaranteed by a 
reaffirmation or solemn and internationally binding commitment 
in the form of a renewal of the 1888 Convention, either of which, 
as we have already declared, is acceptable to us.’ The Egyptian 
Government had no intention of discriminating against the United 
Kingdom. It was ready to enter into a binding arrangement con- 
cerning the establishment of just and equitable tolls and charges. 
The Egyptian Canal authority was independent of the State 
budget or other limitations. Egypt would always be ready to 
‘benefit by the knowledge and experience of highly-qualified ex- 
perts from all over the world’. He reaffirmed Egyptian policy as: 
freedom of passage, the development of the Canal, the establish- 
ment of just and equitable tolls, and technical efficiency. But Mr. 
Menzies and his colleagues were not empowered to negotiate on 
any of these matters. They had come to claim international control 
of the Canal. The Australian Prime Minister, describing the situa- 
tion as ‘grave’, returned to London to report failure. 

From the nationalisation of the Canal to the Menzies Mission 
it was confidently assumed among the maritime nations that the 
decisive weapon was still in the hands of the Suez Canal Company, 
to which the large body of British and French pilots were on con- 
tract and whose loyalty to the Company had been reinforced by 
assurances about their gratuities and compensation. The Com- 
pany had been anxious to withdraw the pilots almost from the 
outset of the crisis and, had it done so, the possibility that the 
Canal traffic would be halted or that the Egyptian Government 
would prejudice its position by imprisoning them was great. The 
British Government opposed their withdrawal, and Egypt profit- 
ably utilised the six weeks’ delay in securing new ships’ officers to 
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train as pilots and in training about thirty Egyptians to supple- 
ment an existing corps of twenty-four Egyptians and seven Greeks. 
President Nasser had also time to see the folly of punishing resign- 
ing pilots. On September 11th, after the failure of the Menzies 
Mission, Britain agreed to the withdrawal of the pilots, and Egypt, 
having let them go, was left with about seventy pilots, of whom 
only thirty-one were fully trained. This was about a third of the 
total required to run the Canal, but on a short-term operation, 
with the trainees working on limited stretches of the Canal and 
working double shifts, and the Canal traffic running below normal, 
the convoys continued to go through without serious hitch. By 
October grd Colonel Mahmoud Yunis, director of the Egyptian 
Company, closed the list of new pilots. He had eighty Egyptian 
pilots and 130 from other nations. A few of these were American, 
but generally speaking pilotage on the Canal had passed from 
Britain and France to Egypt, Russia, Yugoslavia and Germany. 
Britain and France still sought to persuade the maritime nations 
that sterner measures were required against Egypt, and the build- 
up of their forces in Malta and Cyprus continued. The maritime 
nations were by no means happy about these preparations for 
armed action. It became apparent at the second London con- 
ference that the majority of the eighteen states regarded the Suez 
Canal Users’ Association, as did Mr. Dulles, as an attempt to find 
a de facto working arrangement with Egypt, and not as a new 
method of coercion. The Conference decided to form the Associa- 
tion, but without any teeth for Britain and France to bite Egypt. 
It did not even compel the members to pay tolls to the Association, 
and the way was thus paved for a drift into co-operation with the 
Egyptian administration. S.C.U.A. was a failure. It depended on 
Egypt’s co-operation, which was not forthcoming. Its members 
were not willing to use force against Egypt, for it was not their 
policies which had been affronted and it was not their company 
that had been nationalised. The British and French Governments 
were annoyed at the trivial outcome, and particularly annoyed | 
with Mr. Dulles, at whose behest they had delayed an appeal to 
the Security Council while the S.C.U.A. gambit was played. They 
looked and felt foolish, for the thunder of their wrath had faded | 
to a thin squeak of Dulles-like displeasure. They took counsel to- | 
gether on their true purpose, the defeat of President Nasser, and, 
with $.C.U.A.’s backsliding and the British Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition in mind, cleared the decks for action by referring the Suez 
Canal Compañy’s nationalisation to the Security Council. The 
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relations between Britain and France on the one side and the 
United States on the other gave President Nasser much comfort. 
The British and French Press, and even M. Pineau, the French 
Foreign Minister, were highly critical of Mr. Dulles. The British 
and French Prime Ministers, by meeting privately in Paris on 
September 26th, discreetly snubbed Mr. Dulles, who responded on 
October 2nd by telling a Press conference that the United States’ 
role was ‘somewhat independent’ on the problem of ‘colonialism’ 
and there were differences with Britain and France about some 
‘fundamental things’. 

However, at most points short of war Mr. Dulles supported the 
Anglo-French policy, and he did so when it came before the 
Security Council on October 5th as a draft proposal, that the 
eighteen-Power plan and S.C.U.A. should be a basis of negotia- 
tion. Russia supported the proposal of Mr. Mahmoud Fawzi, the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister, for a six-Power commission to nego- 
tiate a system of co-operation between the users and Egypt which 
would recognise Egypt’s sovereign rights, a basis for tolls and 
charges on the Canal, and the retention of a reasonable proportion 
of the income for Canal development. The discussions were ad- 
journed until October 8th, while the real work was done in private 
discussions between Mr. Fawzi, M. Pineau and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
in the presence of the Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjoeld. 

The moment was opportune for negotiations. President Nasser 
was under acute pressure from the Arab states and some Asiatic 
governments to reach a settlement. To some extent the failure of 
the second London Conference to give Britain and France full 
support, and-the evident opposition of many of the maritime 
nations to any warlike preparations, were responsible for the 
weaker position of President Nasser. The Bandung bloc, believing 
that the danger of an armed attack on Egypt had faded, felt that 
their task of saving Egypt was already accomplished and it was 
now for Nasser to do something to end the crisis. Even more im- 
portant was the anxicty of the Arab states regarding Israel. The 
frontier situation had been uneasy throughout the year, and twice 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld had visited the Middle East on fruitless mis- 
sions of pacification. In September about 100 people lost their 
lives in Israeli attacks on Jordanian frontier posts, made in re- 
sponse to minor frontier offences by Jordanians. On October roth, 
while the Security Council was still in session, the Israeli Army 
wiped out the Jordan frontier station of Qalqilya. The Arab states 
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again consulted together over this situation; but there could be no 
question that Egypt, the country most able to help Jordan, was in 
little shape to do much while threatened by an Anglo-French in- 
vasion. Nasser had, in fact, withdrawn some forces from the Sinai. 
Jordan asked Iraq for help, and Iraqi forces moved up to the 
Jordanian border, where they halted in response to an Israeli 
warning that their entry into Jordan would be considered a breach 
of the Jordan-Israeli armistice. Despite this situation President 
Nasser was in no doubt about the favour in which he was still held 
by popular opinion in the Arab world; and this was proved in the 
Jordanian elections in October, when the parties pledged to end 
the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty and unite with Egypt and Syria won 
an overwhelming majority. He was by no means under pressure to 
capitulate. He had only to satisfy the Arab Governments and other 
friendly nations such as India that he was doing his utmost to be 
conciliatory. 

In the private discussions at the United Nations, the British 
Government was no longer as adamant about international con- 
trol as about securing machinery to determine when a breach of 
the 1888 Convention took place and provide for automatic sanc- 
tions if a breach occurred; it was, in short, down to the crux of the 
matter, ‘the infinite possibilities of covert violations’. The French 
Government was possibly giving no more than lip service to this 
point, for it was already in close liaison with Israel, and M. Pineau 
announced that there was no basis for negotiations on 11th 
October, only twenty-four hours before agreement was reached on 
six principles for a settlement. 

The six principles were: free and open transit, respect for 
Egypt’s sovereignty, ‘insulation of the Canal from the politics of 
any one country’, tolls and charges to be fixed by agreement be- 
tween Egypt and the users, the allotment of a fair proportion of 
dues for development, and the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion. When Britain and France embodied these principles in a 
resolution to the Security Council on October 13th, they added a 
final proposition that, pending a definitive settlement of a regime 
for the Suez Canal, the Egyptian Government should co-operate 
with the Suez Canal Users’ Association. The Egyptian Foreign 
Minister immediately rejected the second part of the resolution. 
The ‘six principles’ received unanimous support of the Council, 
but Yugoslavia voted against the S.C.U.A. clause and Russia 


vetoed it. 
Morally, Britain and France had won, and they held that it was 
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now for Egypt to advance concrete proposals for implementing the 
Security Council resolution. Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, remained in New York in contact with Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld, and on October 19th the Secretary-General pro- 
posed to Britain and France that discussions should be resumed in 
Geneva on October 29th. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd replied next day that 
Egypt should now produce practical proposals and Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld sent a note to the Egyptian Government on October 24th 
in which he outlined his understanding of the position and asked 
for the Egyptian reaction to his interpretation. The Egyptian reply 
accepted Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s views with only one reservation, 
concerning the right to take ‘police action’; but it was addressed 
to him on November 2nd, when British and French planes were 
already bombing Egyptian airfields. 

The British and French Governments had in any case decided 
against negotiations. The London Conference, S.C.U.A., Ameri- 
can policy and the Security Council discussions were ample evi- 
dence that they could not mobilise sufficient international pressure 
to compel President Nasser to yield; and the prestige of President 
Nasser had increased, and that of Britain and France declined, since 
the nationalisation. To use force was consistent with their policy 
throughout the crisis, and it is usually assumed that the decision to 
do so was taken when Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M. 
Mollet and M. Pineau met in absolute privacy in Paris on October 
16th, four days before Mr. Selwyn Lloyd replied to Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. An Indian compromise which went some way towards 
meeting the Anglo-French case — it provided among other things 
for co-operation between the Egyptian Canal authority and 
S.C.U.A. — was confirmed by the Indian Government on October 
24th and probably had Egyptian approval. It did not halt Anglo- 
French — or Israeli — plans. 

On October 17th, the day after the meeting of the British and 
French Ministers in Paris, the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. Ben 
Gurion, told the Knesset that Egypt was ‘the main enemy’ [al- 
though the recent weight of Israeli action had been directed 
against Jordan]. The volume of telegraphic communications in 
cipher between Paris and Tel Aviv showed a marked increase and 
the British and French Governments became unusually reticent 
towards the United States. On October 25th an Israeli spokesman 
announced that fedayeen activities had been resumed by Egypt, al- 
though there was little or no evidence to support the statement. 
Next day foreign diplomats reported from Israel that the Israeli 
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forces were beginning to mobilise. On the 28th the Israeli Govern- 
ment confirmed partial mobilisation and the British Ambassador 
warned the Israeli Government that an attack on Jordanian terri- 
tory would automatically invoke the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty. He 
made no reference to an attack on Egypt, although that involved 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. A Tripartite Committee was 
actually meeting in Washington at President Eisenhower’s sum- 
mons. 
The Israeli forces invaded Sinai on October 29th. The Tripar- 
tite Committee met again in Washington, but the British and 
French Governments refused to implement the 1950 declaration. 
Mr. Dulles announced that he would refer the Isracli invasion to 
the Security Council next day, but when Mr. Aldrich, the United 
States Ambassador, submitted the draft resolution to Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd early on the goth, the British Foreign Secretary objected to 
stigmatising Israel as the ‘aggressor’. The British Cabinet was in al- 
most constant session and at 12.45 p.m. on October goth M. Mollet 
and M. Pineau arrived in London. Less than four hours later the 
Egyptian and Israeli Ambassadors were summoned to the Foreign 
Office to receive a joint Anglo-French ultimatum, which instructed 
the belligerents to order an immediate cease fire and withdraw to 
ten miles from the Canal, in default of which British and French 
forces ‘would intervene with whatever strength may be necessary 
to secure compliance’. They also asked Egypt to allow British and 
French troops to move temporarily into key positions at Port 
Said, Ismailia and Suez, in order to guarantee freedom of transit 
through the Canal. Israel, whose troops were not in strength ten 
miles from the Canal, accepted the ultimatum. President Nasser 
rejected it. This was his required occasion for the sword, whether 
in victory or in defeat, and for him there could be no turning back 
when the invader was on Islamic territory and the British and 
French were asking him to yield his right to control the Canal. 
The Security Council began to debate the United States resolu- 
tion almost at the moment that the British and French Govern- 
ments were delivering their ultimatum to the Egyptian and Israeli 
ambassadors in London. The British representative announced 
that he expected an important statement from his Government, 
but it was the Russian delegate who a few minutes later read a 
summary of the statement made by Sir Anthony Eden in the 
House of Commons. The Council adjourned for the British state- 
ment which Sir Pierson Dixon was able to read to the members 
later that evening. The United States persisted in submitting its 
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resolutions, which not only called on Israel to withdraw her forces 
from Egypt but also called on all members to refrain from using 
force or the threat of force. Seven members voted for the resolu- 
tion; Belgium and Australia abstained; Britain and France vetoed 
it. 

Next day, at the expiry of the twelve-hour time limit prescribed 
in the Anglo-French ultimatum, British and French planes began 
the systematic bombardment of Egyptian airfields and other 
targets. 

On the night of October goth General Abdel Hakim Amer 
called back from the Sinai those reinforcements, including armour, 
which he had sent across the Suez Canal the night before to bolster 
the Egyptian defence against the highly mobile and airborne 
Israeli forces which had slashed deep into Egyptian territory. 
Whether they would have made much difference to the fighting in 
Sinai will never be known. From the moment that the Anglo- 
French bombing began, it must have been evident to President 
Nasser that militarily he could not win. It had been his view even 
during the Security Council discussions in early October that the 
British and French intended to attack Egypt, come what might; 
and, as he did not intend to capitulate, the bombing foreshadowed 
invasion. He therefore left the troops in Sinai to withdraw as best 
they could and kept his main forces west of the Suez Canal for the 
defence of the delta. He did not contemplate a decisive engage- 
ment with the British and French forces. He could give up Sinai 
and the Canal Zone as long as the central Government remained 
intact in Cairo to mobilise international opposition to the invasion 
of Egypt. He armed the civilians of Port Said, Ismailia and Suez, 
stiffened them with some army units, blocked the Suez Canal, kept 
strict security in Cairo and the delta area, and held on as though 
besieged, awaiting the relieving force of international pressure. By 
November 2nd the Israeli forces were already victorious in the 
Sinai and the Canal was blocked in several places. The British and - 
French troops landed in the Port Said region three days later. 

Egypt suffered heavily. The Israeli forces captured the entire 
armament of Egypt’s best division and much more in dumps of 
ammunition and equipment. The Egyptian casualties were never 
revealed, but the Israeli Government subsequently released 5,000 
prisoners. Israeli troops also sabotaged the oilfields in Sinai and 
took away as much of the material as they could. The Egyptian 
casualties in the Anglo-French invasion of Port Said were esti- 
mated at 650 dead and 2,100 wounded. The native area of the 
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town was razed and some damage was done to the international 
and business quarter. Anglo-French bombing destroyed a large 
part of the Egyptian air force and severely damaged all the air- 
fields and airstrips. 

The British and French landings in Egypt were made in defiance 
of the United Nations General Assembly, which, in the early hours 
of November 2nd, adopted a United States resolution calling on 
Israel to withdraw behind the armistice line, on other member 
states not to put ‘military goods’ in to the area, and urged that, on 
the cease-fire becoming effective, steps should be taken to reopen 
the Suez Canal. Only Australia and New Zealand voted with 
Britain, France and Israel against this resolution; Canada, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, South Africa and Laos abstained 
and sixty-four nations voted for it. This was one of the most solid 
condemnations ever issued by the Assembly on a substantial ques- 
tion. Britain and France defended their action in a note to the 
Secretary-General next day, arguing that the need to prevent the 
Israeli attack on Egypt from developing into a general war made 
their ‘police action’ necessary. The Afro-Asian bloc nevertheless 
secured on the 4th overwhelming support for a resolution demand- 
ing compliance with the resolution within twelve hours, and, by 
fifty-seven votes to none, Canada, Colombia and Norway secured 
acceptance of a resolution for establishing an emergency inter- 
national force under Major General E. L. M. Burns. The latter 
vote was taken in the early hours of the 5th, within a few hours 
of the Anglo-French landings. Apparently before the vote the 
British and French Governments had agreed to welcome the 
formation of an international force, and had conveyed this decision 
to Mr. Hammarskjoeld in a note. Meanwhile, the Israel Govern- 
ment sent a note to Mr. Hammarskjocld accepting the cease-fire. 
It had no reason to do otherwise, for on its sectors of the front all 
fighting had already ended by the surrender or withdrawal of the 
Egyptian forces. The British Government was under great pres- 
sure from the Liberal Press and the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. On the night of November 6th a jaded, ill Prime Minis- 
ter told the House of Commons that the British forces would sus- 
pend hostilities at midnight that night but remain in position pend- 
ing confirmation from Mr. Hammarskjoeld that Israel and Egypt 
had accepted unconditionally the cease-fire and that the inter- 
national force would be adequate for its task. 

President Nasser’s calculation that international pressure would 
save him had proved correct. He had lost a part of his army and 
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air force, his revenues from the Suez Canal and his Sinai oil, but 
his Government was intact. Almost the entire world, including 
Russia and the United States, was on his side. His losses could be 
made good and, with careful handling, the United Nations could 
be relied on to continue the work of ridding his country of all 
foreign troops. As first step in operation recovery, he accepted the 
entry of the international force into Egypt, with only such reserva- 
tions regarding his sovereign rights as would safeguard his bar- 
gaining position without obstructing the action of the United 
Nations. Within a matter of days of the adoption of the United 
Nations resolution, the United Nations Emergency Force began 
to arrive in contingents by air, and they progressively took over 
the Anglo-French positions in the Port Said area and moved along 
the coastal strip into Sinai. The British and French troops com- 
pleted their withdrawal on December 22nd. They had failed 
utterly to get rid of Nasser or secure international control of the 
Suez Canal. 

The French Government was reluctant to yield, but could not 
go on without the British, whose position had become untenable. 
The action in Egypt had split the Commonwealth; the New Zea- 
land and Australian Governments supported Britain, but there 
was dissension within their Cabinets; Canada and Pakistan were 
opposed to the Anglo-French action although retaining some sym- 
pathy for British motives; India and Ceylon were strongly against 
the invasion. The Arab Governments, including that of Iraq, 
which had no reason to like President Nasser and had some reason 
for friendship towards Britain, were at one with popular opinion 
in their utter condemnation of the action, which appeared to them 


as flagrant aggression in collusion with their primary enemy —° 


Israel — and a secondary enemy, France. The Syrian Army, which 
controlled the Government, severely sabotaged the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company’s pipelines to the Mediterranean by blowing up 
the pumping-station on Syrian territory, depriving Iraq of four- 
fifths of its oil revenue; and, in combination with the blocking of 
the Suez Canal, through which oil from the Persian Gulf was 
shipped to Europe, this forced most western European countries 
to ration petroleum severely. Iraq refused to sit at the Baghdad 
Pact Council table with Britain, but stopped short of breaking 
diplomatic relations, although Iraqi relations with France were 
severed. Syria and Saudi Arabia, following the example which 
Egypt had set immediately after the Anglo-French ultimatum, 


broke off diplomatic relations with both countries. In Jordan, Brit- 
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ish forces were withdrawn from proximity to the capital to avoid 
incidents and some of their stores were seized by the Arab Legion. 
Britain had never been in so weak and friendless a position in the 
Middle East and in a large part of Asia. These difficulties might 
nevertheless have been faced for some time longer had it not been 
for four factors. Britain was split in a manner perhaps not equalled 
since the height of the Irish Question decades earlier, and even a 
limited war was difficult in these circumstances. Russia, which had 
been in difficulties in the United Nations by the even worse case of 
its invasion of Hungary, was threatening intervention either by 
volunteers, rockets on London or military action in concert with 
the United States (although this the United States rejected). Al- 
though some of the threats were propaganda intended to encour- 
age Arab friendship for Russia, the risk of action of some sort was 
clearly grave. The United States was in total opposition to Anglo- 
French policy, partly from principle and partly from anger at the 
deception that Britain and France had practised in relations with 
America in the second half of October. Finally, the economic posi- 
tion of Britain was deteriorating as a result of the decline of oil sup- 
plies and of the opposition of the United States, which was pri- 
vately hinting at economic sanctions. The run on sterling had 
reached such dangerous proportions that a few more days of hos- 
tilities in Egypt might have compelled the British Government to 
devalue the pound. All these factors caused dissension in the British 
Cabinet itself. Sir Anthony Eden, whose dislike of President Nas- 
ser and all he stood for had been one important cause of the 
British action, was brought to the brink of a nervous collapse. 

In the multiplicity of reasons given by the British Government 
for its action, two — the Russian menace and the desire to safeguard 
the lives and properties of British citizens in Egypt — were palpably 
false. The amount of Russian arms in Egypt was roughly known 
to the British Government before the nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal Company. In any case, there was little reason to suppose 
that Russia intended military action alongside Egypt when her 
political penetration was making continuous progress. The impact 
of the Anglo-French military action against Egypt could, and did, 
only strengthen the Soviet position in the Middle East. Nor was 
there any danger to British lives and property in Egypt before the 
invasion, which, far from safeguarding them, put them in jeopardy. 

From November grd onwards the Egyptian Government began 
to sequestrate or requisition all British and French property and 
to intern at their homes or in improvised camps all holders of 
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British and French passports, including the large number of 
Maltese who were British citizens. Jews who had British or French 
passports or were stateless were expelled or forced to leave, and 
selective expulsions of the British, Maltese and French took place. 
Egypt stated subsequently that only 3,000 were expelled, but in 
actuality thousands more were compelled to leave by administra- 
tive means or because they were deprived of their incomes. There 
were very few British, French or Jews left in Egypt. Many people 
of other nationalities also left, either from a sense of insecurity or 
because their economic position had deteriorated. No British or 
French civilians lost their lives and very few suffered physical ill- 
treatment or serious hardship in prison or internment. Some thou- 
sands of people, notably the poorer class of Maltese and stateless 
Jews, were left homeless or in want, except for the charity of 
voluntary organisations and the meagre or belated help of govern- 
ments. 

Britain and France lost their pre-eminent position in the econo- 
mic, social and cultural life of Egypt. The British base in the Canal 
Zone was seized as war booty early in the military operations, and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was terminated. Early in 1957 
the Egyptian Government ‘Egyptianised’ all British and French 
banks and insurance companies, and during the course of the next 
few months proceeded to take them over, together with another 
group of important firms. British and French holdings in many 
firms were bought out through an economic organisation estab- 
lished for the purpose. British and French schools were seized, and 
all the professional people, such as doctors and accountants, were 
expelled and their practices taken by Egyptians. As for the Suez 
Canal — it stayed nationalised on Nasser’s terms and, to use the 
words of Sir Anthony Eden, ‘in the unfettered control of one 
nation’. The balance sheet for Britain and France was total loss. 

President Nasser said in a speech at Port Said in December 
1957: ‘The battle of Port Said resulted, of course, in the confirma- 
tion of our ownership of the Canal, our economic independence, 
and the egyptianisation of the property of the aggressor.’ The 
Suez affair, indeed, practically completed the work of the Egyp- 
tian movement which started far back in the days of Mohamed 
Aly, by ending, presumably forever, the dominant position of 
foreigners in Egypt and greatly reducing them in numbers. The 
British and French, who constituted the most influential and firmly 
established group in the foreign community, have almost all gone, 
and though some are returning, they will never again enjoy the 
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permanence and status they had formerly. The large Maltese 
community is shrunken to negligible proportions and the Jews 
have been ousted from many important positions and expelled. In 
addition, many Greeks, Italians and Armenians have departed of 
their own free will. There are now many Russians, Czechs, Ger- 
mans — even Japanese and Chinese — but they are unlikely to ac- 
quire the residential status of the people who have departed. Now 
that it has no real problem of foreigners, now that so many of the 
important positions relinquished by the resident and other foreign- 
ers have been taken by Egyptians, Egypt is welcoming the stranger 
from overseas who brings trade or tourist cash. As he is no longer 
in a dominant position, why not? The Port Said invasion did the 
work of egyptianisation in a year that President Nasser would 

have taken a decade or more to accomplish. 

The United Nations completed the victory for Egypt during 
1957 by clearing and reopening the Suez Canal at a cost of £10 
million to the maritime nations, and by forcing the Israeli troops 
to withdraw behind their frontier. The United Nations Emergency 
Force took over the policing of the Gaza strip and the Sharm cel- 
Sheikh headlands on the Gulf of Aqaba, thereby giving President 
Nasser the peaceful Israeli border he had always wanted. The 
Russians replaced the arms he had lost in the fighting. All he was 
compelled to concede was the passage of ships through the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Eilath. Egypt suffered from economic difficulties caused 
by the decline of Western trade, but the shortages did not greatly 
affect the vast majority of the poor population, and the country 
was compelled to a degree of austerity in order to balance its trade 
which, in the long run, might work to its advantage. 
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Chapter 24 


fied since 1954, when Nasser began to divorce the political 

cadres of the Free Officers from the army. Although mili- 
tary intelligence is still active inside the country and in other parts 
of the Arab world, the burden of public security has been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Interior, which Zacharia Mohieddin 
conducts with quiet efficiency. Soldiers are no more numerous in 
the streets of Cairo than they were during the monarchy. 

Those officers who were appointed to civilian ministries were in 
due course given the choice of staying where they were or return- 
ing to the army, and most of them preferred to stay because their 
positions were of higher status and better paid than the ranks they 
held in the forces. In many cases this caused discontent among 
officials whose preferment was blocked by the newcomers and it 
sometimes led to inefliciency when the officers were not equal to 
the posts they received; but it often stirred the sluggish liver of 
ministries surfeited with underpaid employees. The separation of 
the army from the political groups who had taken part in the 
revolutionary movement and acquired in the process a taste for 
political activity compensated for many disadvantages. 

The original junta disintegrated and the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council was abolished. Those members who talked too 
much or were too active in pursuing their own policies have left 
the Government, some of them to take positions which at least 
preserve the semblance of high office; those who remain are the 
silent executants of a policy which in the main is the policy of 
President Nasser. He, on the other hand, is not a ubiquitous brain 
producing decisions from the dark recesses of its cells. He usually 
consults the people around him before he acts. His closest asso- 
ciates were all members of the executive of the Free Officers.* 


Te military nature of the Egyptian regime has been modi- 


1 Except the important Aly Sabry, Minister of State in charge of Presidential 
affairs; Zacharia Mohieddin, Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, Hassan el- 
Baghdady, Kemal el-Din Hussein and Hussein Shafei were all members of the 
executive. His advisers on Press and propaganda are Abdel Kader Hatem, 
formerly a colonel, who was director of the Department of Information, and 
his successor in that post, Saad Afra, was formerly a colonel. The President has 
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The transformation of the inner structure of the Government 
was accompanied by changes in the constitution. In January 1953 
General Neguib proclaimed a transitional constitution for a period 
of three years; in January 1956 Nasser announced the new consti- 
tution which provided for a National Assembly, a Cabinet of 
ministers and a President. It gave the President complete execu- 
tive authority, including the right to appoint or dismiss ministers, 
but the Assembly was given limited powers of initiating or amend- 
ing legislation and of arraigning ministers. The principal restric- 
tion on the power of the President was the provision that if he 
over-ruled the Assembly twice, he had to refer the matter by 
referendum to the country. This constitution was approved by the 
country by the remarkable vote of 99 to 1 per cent, and at the 
same time President Nasser was confirmed as President by ap- 
proximately the same majority.! The elections for the Assembly, 
due to be held in the autumn, were delayed until 1957 by the 
Suez crisis. According to the constitution, the candidates for the 
Assembly should have been selected by the National Union, which 
should have been formed for the purpose; in fact, they were 
screened by President Nasser and one or two close associates. The 
National Union — the one party of this one party government — 
came into existence later. When the Assembly met, some of its 
discussions did provide salutary criticisms of the Government, at 
least in domestic affairs. 

Early in 1958 Egypt united with Syria to form the United Arab 
Republic, of which Gamal Abdel Nasser was elected President. 
The initiative for this union came from the Baath Socialist Party 
of Syria, which was the most active group in the Syrian Govern- 
ment, but it was in full accord with Nasser’s revolutionary 
nationalism. During 1957 the governments of the Arab world, 


relied usually on civilians for advice on financial and economic affairs. The 
specialists who now direct Egypt’s economy are Dr. Abdel Moneim el-Kais- 
souny, Minister of Economy, Dr. Hassan Abbas Zaky, Minister of the Treasury, 
and Dr. Abdel Gelil el-Emary, who, after a period of eclipse, returned to the 
important post of Governor of the National Bank. Dr. Aly el-Geretly, another 
able official, was appointed governor of the Bank of Alexandria, which was 
formerly the Egyptian branch of Barclays Bank. 

Mohamed Hassancin Heykal, editor of Al-Ahram, has been a confidant of 
President Nasser since before the coup d’état. 

1 Nothing throws doubt on these elections more than the results, for any 
casual observer of Egypt can see that the country is not that much in favour of 
the regime. Was there ever a government so popular anywhere? However, the 
percentages in this case are modest compared with that of one constituency in 
an election during the Sheshekly regime in Syria, which was reported to have 
voted 103 per cent in his favour! 
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with the exception of Syria, drew away from Egypt. The King of 
Jordan overthrew the pro-Egyptian elements in his Government, 
imprisoned many for plotting against the throne and accepted 
United States aid in place of the money which Egypt and Syria 
had promised him but never paid. King Saud never overtly broke 
his relationship with President Nasser, but he supported King 
Hussein with money and edged closer to the pro-Western govern- 
ments of Iraq and Lebanon. The Syrian Government, meanwhile, 
pressed Nasser for even stronger ties than the joint command of the 
armies. At first President Nasser thought the idea of union was 
premature and would only agree to the establishment of joint 
committees to study it. 

The situation in Syria was delicate. The political ‘front’ which 
was ruling the country was dominated by the pan-Arabic ideology 
of the Baath Party, but the Baath had for some time been in 
alliance with the Communist Party of the Levant. In practice, 
Syria was ruled by the army, and during the period of co-opera- 
tion between the Baathists and the communists a number of com- 
munist officers had secured key positions under the pro-communist 
Chief-of-Staff, General Bizri. However, the most powerful faction 
in the army was that of Colonel Serraj, who was a Baathist. The 
veteran politician Shukry el-Kuwatly, who was President of 
Syria, was alarmed by evidence that the Communist Party was 
both well organised and entrenched in the army; and he was also 
in contact with President Nasser. The influences from Syria were 
therefore twofold: the pan-Arab Baath Party and the President. 
Both pressed Nasser to merge Syria into the Egyptian revolution. 
Early in 1958 he agreed. 

In a matter of weeks the new constitution was promulgated; 
President Kuwatly stood down and President Nasser was elected 
President by overwhelming majorities in Syria and Egypt, which 
became respectively the northern and southern regions of the 
United Arab Republic. The process of merging their foreign ser- 
vices began immediately and a new Cabinet was formed with 
Syrian and Egyptian vice-presidents. Some ministers were ap- 
pointed for the whole republic, whereas some held office in one or 
other of the two regions. Zacharia Mohieddin, who was appointed 
for the republic, sent a group of his picked security officers into 
Syria. Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer eliminated about twelve 
of the leading communist officers from the army command, and 
when General Bizri came to Cairo to protest, his resignation was 
accepted before he had offered it. The Syrian officers were given 
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the choice offered to the Egyptian officers earlier, of being soldiers 
or civilians. In line with’the Egyptian constitution, the political 
parties of Syria were dissolved, and Khaled Bikdash, the secretary 
of the Levant Communist Party, departed with some of his closest 
associates for Prague and then Moscow. 

The union of Syria and Egypt is in accordance with the philo- 
sophy of both the Baath Party and President Nasser. They believe 
that the ‘resurrection’ 1 of the Arab world will be brought about 
by the union of the Arab peoples and that Egypt will lead the 
way. Although both Egypt and Syria have formed strong econo- 
mic ties with the Soviet bloc, they consider that the Communist 
Party, being animated by an alien materialist philosophy and tied 
to the directives of the party outside the Arab world, is in opposi- 
tion to the pan-Arab movement, which remains faithful to Islam. 
The union of the two countries was received with enthusiasm 
throughout the Arab Middle East, and when President Nasser 
visited Syria he was given a popular welcome exceeding any he 
has received in Egypt, except perhaps after the nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal Company. Gamal Abdel Nasser is the most popu- 
lar leader the Arab world has had in modern times. 

The Egyptian system of government is authoritarian. The source 
of popular representation is the National Union, and it would not 
be possible for opponents of the regime to find their way through 
the Union into Parliament. President Nasser believes that the form 
of Western democracy which developed in Egypt from 1923 on- 
wards was unsuitable to the country, that it was too advanced for 
the people and that it was the instrument by which the ruling 
class maintained its authority. Further, he contends it failed to 
govern the country and that ifit were restored it would fail again. 
It has been his consistent view that Egypt needed to develop its 
own form of democracy. The regime he has introduced is based on 
the leadership principle of the tribal Middle East, in which the 
leader is, limited only by the need to consult with the elders of the 
tribe or, if necessary, the assembly of the tribe. The obvious danger 
in the system is reflected in the ‘people’s democracies’, where 
leadership is vested in the communist parties which claim, despite 
the evidence of events in Hungary and Poland, to be ruling for the 
people. To this objection President Nasser would reply that the 
essence of the Egyptian Government is different in that it derives 
from Islam, which is declared to be the religion of the State, and 
from the principles of Arab nationalism. He would also point out 

1 Baath = Resurrection. 
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that the right of private ownership is protected by the constitution. 
The late Dr. Hassan Aboul Seoud, a distinguished lawyer who 
wrote a short pamphlet (which has been issued since his death by 
the Department of Information), explained in the course of a 
study of agrarian reform, that Egypt had its own ideology, which 
puts it between the two world camps. 


‘We cannot ignore that ownership is an instinct [he wrote], 
and we cannot understand why we should deprive men of the 
fruit of their hard work. 

‘We believe in equality, but we can never ignore that, in 
their qualities, men were never and can never be equal; that de 
facto equality is only chimerical. 

‘Islam is based on democracy and does not recognise mon- 
archy. The leader of the people must be elected by the majority. 
It does not allow any dictatorship, be it that of an individual or 
of a so-called class.’ 


It is, nevertheless, quite obvious that the majority who voted 
Nasser into power would not have been allowed to vote him out of 
it. If President Nasser is not to be a dictator he must execute a feat, 
which is historically unique, of transforming an authoritarian re- 
gime into a genuine democracy. He believes he can do so, and the 
constitution is so formed that he can extend or take away the initia- 
tive of the National Assembly. The theory is that as the Assembly 
and the ministers acquire a sense of national responsibility and ex- 
perience in government, and as the public are re-educated to the 
methods of democracy, government can more and more be 
yielded to them until, in due course, the constitution can be 
liberalised. 

The opponents of the regime complain that Egypt is now a 
police state, swarming with spics, so that no man dare open his 
mouth in protest without risking interrogation and possibly arrest. 
It is certainly true that there are Intelligence officers in the prin- 
cipal hotels and, that being so, there are probably many others 
about the cities and the towns; it is equally true that no one would 
be allowed to mobilise opinion against the regime without running 
the risk of arrest for conspiracy. But one does not encounter that 
pervasive sense of fear to be found in a police state. Critics are 
sometimes outspoken in public places and the majority of Egyp- 
tians are as happy-go-lucky as they ever were. The most dele- 
terious aspect of the regime seems to be the tendency to measure 
people in the lower echelons of public and private service by their 
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patriotism rather than by their ability; and patriotism in this con- 
text usually means what someone else thinks it should be. 

There is much criticism in Egypt of the regime, particularly 
among the rich people and those who worked closely with the 
British and French firms — in short, among those who have suffered 
most directly by the Government’s policy — but criticism is by no 
means universal even among the rich. The son of the pasha is 
adjusting himself to the new system and is learning to make money 
with the sufficient wealth left to his family. In many cases new 
opportunities have come his way as a result of the departure of so 
many foreigners. Egypt still consists of a relatively small class of 
rich people and a mass of very poor people, and it is probable that 
the masses are reasonably content with the regime. Criticism of 
the Government is not always the same as criticism of the Presi- 
dent. There are complaints of the return of corruption to govern- 
ment departments, of favouritism of young officers and of unfair 
discrimination against the Copts; but there is no suggestion that 
President Nasser or his close associates are corrupt, and there is 
considerable admiration for the President, which extends often to 
people who in other respects are critical of the Government. 

Much attention has been paid to the working people in legisla- 
tion since 1952. The individual contracts of service were improved, 
particularly in the provision of greater indemnities, by a law in 
December 1952, and the scope of trade disputes legislation was 
extended to agricultural workers at the same time. The right to 
form trade unions was extended in 1952 to many types of workers 
formerly excluded, and the unions were for the first time given the 
right to form a federation. An attempt was made, but without 
much success, to deal with unemployment by a system of registra- 
tion and by finding jobs for those registered. Another law of 1953 
compelled employers of more than 100 people to provide basic 
medical services for their workers. In 1955 the Workers’ Insurance 
and Provident Law was promulgated, by which employers and 
employees contributed to the Workers’ Insurance and Provident 
Fund Organisation, in order to ensure that the benefits due to 
workers under the Individual Contract of Services Law would no 
longer depend on the ability of individual employers to pay. 

The Government claims to have been building primary schools 
very cheaply at the rate of one a day since 1954 by standardising 
the pattern of the schools; in the year 1954, 372 of these schools were 
constructed. Much progress has been made in the provision of pure 
drinking-water in rural villages. The Government is also building 
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standardised community centres in rural areas, each of which in- 
cludes a school for village crafts, a social centre, an agricultural 
training section, a health clinic and living accommodation for the 
staff. To overcome the shortage of suitable staffs, special training 
courses have been instituted for midwives, nurses, sanitary workers 
and teachers. A start has been made on a £16-million housing 
scheme for workers. The economic difficulties which followed the 
Suez crisis slowed down these plans, which were in the aggregate 
over-ambitious, but the weight of intention is upon the betterment 
of the poor people to an extent not previously witnessed in Egypt. 

The Government has wisely concentrated on elementary educa- 
tion, for it is this which is most generally needed. The desire to 
extend education manifested itself in Egypt immediately the 1923 
constitution came into force. Expenditure on education which 
amounted to only 4 per cent of the budget in 1920 rose steadily to 
13 per cent in 1951. The revolutionary Government has further 
increased the funds available. The budget of 1950 provided £19 
million, that of 1953 £26 million, that of 1954/55 £29 million, and 
that of 1957/58 £38-6 million. Before 1952 an undue proportion 
of the expenditure went on secondary and university education. In 
the year 1951/52 there were 1,521,715 pupils at primary schools, 
119,269 at secondary schools and 41,588 at universities other than 
Al-Azhar. The proportion of university graduates to the total 
population was eleven times higher than in Britain and was prob- 
ably the highest in the world, while the long-standing law for 
universal compulsory education remained unfulfilled and there 
was about 70 per cent illiteracy in the country. Egypt has a surfeit 
of lawyers and journalists, and its towns (although not its villages) 
are full of doctors, but it lacks the literate workers it requires for 
industries, crafts and commerce. It has not the industry and trade 
to provide adequately for the university-trained people, so they 
usually drift into the overcrowded government service where they 
moan in frustration at the lowness of their pay. The emphasis on 
primary and craft education shown by the revolutionary Govern- 
ment is, in these circumstances, wise. 

In 1932 the first batch of women graduated from Cairo Univer- 
sity, in the following year 165 graduated; but in 1954/56 there 
were 5,763 women attending the three universities of Egypt. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian Government statistics, there were sixty-eight 
women for every 100 men attending the higher institutes in 1957, 
and the Government claims that within ten years they will have 
reached complete equality with men in education. These educated 
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women are helping the country to overcome illiteracy, for a large 
number go into primary education, but the benefits to the country 
are still limited by family traditions. They marry young and often 
their husbands take them away from work — although the econo- 
mic advantage of having an employed wife is an inducement 
which is breaking the tradition. They usually have children early in 
their marriage, but it is noticeable that the educated women of the 
middle class are, like the rich women, having smaller families, 
which points to the fact that the economic advantage of small fami- 
lies is encouraging birth control. Even so, the number of women in 
public employment is not yet in proportion to those who go to 
school, and it will be some time before the country benefits fully 
from women’s education. Among the labouring people the lot of 
the woman is still hard. She often shares her husband’s work, bears 
him children and labours in the crowded and comfortless home 
until she is prematurely old and sick. 

The standard of health in Egypt is still very low. The expectancy 
of life at birth is less than twenty years and a quarter of the chil- 
dren die before the age of one year. Bilharzia, amoebic dysentery, 
malaria and tuberculosis are still serious scourges and there is a 
high rate of partial or total blindness arising from eye diseases such 
as trachoma. Nevertheless, some progress is being made, largely 
as a result of the new antibiotics. The death-rate, which was 22 per 
thousand in 1951, was 17 per thousand in 1958. 

It is doubtful whether health schemes can in themselves make 
substantial headway against disease and ill health as long as a 
great part of the population of Egypt suffers from poverty and 
malnutrition. For the people of Egypt have been getting poorer. 
Dr. Meunier of Alexandria University calculated in 1951 that the 
per capita income was in real terms 39 per cent less than in 1913. 
The extension of agriculture has not kept pace with the growth of 
population. In 1957 there were 1o million more Egyptians than 
there were in 1922, and it is calculated that the population is now 
increasing at a rate of between 400,000 and 500,000 every year. 
This decline in the real wealth of the Egyptian has taken place 
during the half a century which saw the greatest advance in con- 
trol of the Nile. Only for a short period immediately after the 
building of the Aswan dam in 1902 did the expansion of agricul- 
ture keep pace with the then slower rate of population growth. 

Since 1902 the dam has twice been heightened and many other 
works have been executed. The dam collects water in the flood- 
time to serve the land when the river is at its lowest in the spring 
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and early summer. Along the river from the dam there are bar- 
rages — at Esna, Nag Hammadi and Assiut — all of which serve the 
same purpose as the old Mohamed Aly barrage: that of raising the 
level of the water to supply the canals. In 1939 the Mohamed Aly 
barrage was abandoned in favour of two barrages built close by on 
the Damietta and Rosetta branches of the Nile, and there are other 
barrages on the two arms of the river. The delta is served by three 
main canals — which at one time of the year take almost the entire 
water of the Damietta and Rosetta branches — and the main canals 
are equipped with regulators which control the flow into an elabor- 
ate system of branch canals; these in turn supply the water to the 
distributing canals from which the irrigation ditches are served. In 
keeping with this intricate system of water distribution there is an 
efficient but complicated administration, whose engineers measure 
the flow of the Nile with accuracy, control the flow of water to 
every corner of the cultivated land and then drain it off. The Nile 
is orchestrated with hundreds of creaking iron dam gates, from the 
double bass of the sluices of Aswan to the squeak of metal sheets in 
the ditches, all of which rise and fall, separately or in unison or in 
groups, as the irrigation service calls the tune. 

Since the Mohamed Aly barrage began to function fully in 
1890, the whole of the delta has been converted to perennial cul- 
tivation. Middle Egypt (between Assiut and Cairo) is now almost 
entirely perennial. In Upper Egypt there are still about a million 
acres of basin land, but the irrigation has been greatly improved 
by better control of the flow of the water and supplemented to an 
important extent by the use of wells and pumps. Egypt has now, in 
round figures, about 6 million acres under cultivation, and by 
irrigation in the Nile low season these give nearly ro million 
cropped acres every year. There have also been notable improve- 
ments in drainage of the land — a very necessary feature of the 
perennial system of cultivation. 

This work of controlling the Nile for which the British can claim 
the credit that one day will be given them in Cairo, gives life to 
Egypt. Come kings, go kings; through riots, civil turmoil or re- 
volution, the work goes on day by day, month by month; and 
through the length and breadth of Egypt the millions of farmers 
and peasants and all their animals move out to the rhythm of the 
waters as they rise and fall at the bidding of the hydrologists, en- 
gineers and administrators of the irrigation service. The principle 
of life on the Nile is in that sense unchanged since the time of the 
pharaohs; wheat has given way to cotton as the main crop and the 
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works are more complicated; that is all. The political drama is 
played out against this background of the many millions whose 
existence is set to the pattern of the river and the men who control 
it. 

The land reform which the Nasser regime introduced in 1952 
has improved the distribution of that wealth by giving land to 
about 80,000 families, comprising about half a million people, 
who are now about 50 per cent richer than they were before. It 
has also improved the lot of about 4 million tenants by reducing 
their rents. Another great experiment in social betterment was 
started in the desert on the western fringe of the delta in 1953, 
when 1,200,000 acres were marked out and named Liberation 
(Tahrir) Province. This is an experiment in land reclamation and 
in collective farming with the highly individualistic Egyptian 
peasant. About 14,000 peasants were employed at high wages and 
in good living conditions, and the latest mechanical equipment 
was brought to blitz the desert; in a very short time water flowed 
down new canals and ditches, crops grew where before there was 
only sand, and the first two model villages with simple but good 
houses sprang into existence. All this was done at great cost; the 
desert is a glutton for money. And there remains the certainty that 
unless more water can be brought from the Nile, the province can 
never be cultivated beyond its first few pilot areas. 

Water is the perpetual problem. Egypt must draw more water 
from the Nile, for without it there can be no economic advance. 
The weakness of the present system of Nile control is that it oper- 
ates for a year at a time, and can therefore only even out the flow 
within that year; Egypt is still to a large extent dependent on the 
height of the Nile flood. Messrs. Hurst, Black and Simaika of the 
Egyptian irrigation service proposed in Volume VII of their 
work, The Nile Basin, that there should be a system of century 
storage based on the control of the flow from the great lakes Vic- 
toria and Albert, the broad idea being that the waters of a high 
season — the excess of which would normally be lost — would be 
held to supplement the short fall of a low season. Britain and Egypt 
reached an agreement with the riparian countries in 1949, the 
first result of which was the building of the Owen Falls dam just 
below the exit of Lake Victoria. The scheme was all-embracing, 
providing for works along the length of the Nile and for the cutting 
ofa canal through the Sudd, a swampy region in the Sudan. But it 
would take twenty-five years to complete. It is doubtless the best 
possible plan of Nile control, but it did not meet the urgency of 
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Egypt’s case, for the growth of population would have far out- 
stripped the extension of cultivation by the time the plan was 
completed. It had the incidental disadvantage to Egypt that the 
century storage area would again be outside the region of its con- 
trol. The Nasser Government wanted swifter and more dramatic 
solutions. It believed that if within a decade it could make the 
extension of cultivation keep pace with the growth of population, 
the growth of industry would raise the standard of living. The over- 
all increase in the country’s purchasing power would then stimu- 
late further industrial development. The Government hoped by 
this means to turn its economic corner. 

It ordered immediate study of a scheme mooted earlier for a 
High Dam south of Aswan to provide a reservoir for multi-year 
storage, which would bring an extra 2 million acres under cultiva- 
tion, extend perennial cultivation to the present basin lands in 
Upper Egypt and provide all Egypt’s requirements for electric 
power. The dam would also enable the Government to regulate 
the flow each year so that accurate planning of the crops could be 
done in advance, both for the country’s own needs and the export 
trade. This plan became the cornerstone of the nation’s long-term 
economic planning. 

It was, however, a mammoth project, exceeding anything of its 
kind in the world. The dam itself would be 365 feet above the 
river level and 3 miles long. It would hold the biggest man-made 
lake in the world, the waters of which would stretch 344 miles 
upstream, reaching 124 miles into the Sudan and submerging the 
Sudanese town of Wadi Halfa. The cost was estimated in 1954 at 
LE. 241-5 million, of which £E. 117 million would be required 
in foreign currencies, without counting the £E. 34 million for the 
second and third stages of power production or the subsequent cost 
of land reclamation. 

After some dispute about the exact location and the porous 
nature of the flood of the proposed lake, international experts 
approved the plan. Hydrologists, such as Mr. H. E. Hurst, also 
agreed it was sound from a hydrological point of view and could 
be executed without detriment to the interests of the Sudan (where 
there had been much criticism of it). The scheme could not in any 
case be executed without the approval of the Sudan, Uganda and 
Ethiopia. The Sudan, in particular, is badly in need of additional 
water to meet agricultural developments which were not foreseen 
when the 1929 Nile Waters Agreement was signed, and it is there- 
fore vitally interested in the division of any new waters which 
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become available for irrigation. There is also the question of com- 
pensation for the 50,000 Sudanese who would be displaced by the 
High Dam lake. 

The financial problem was formidable. Abdel Gelil el-Emary 
considered the scheme to be so vital to the long-term interests of 
the country that it should be executed even at the expense of a 
long period of enforced austerity in Egypt; but after he left the 
position of Minister of Finance in 1954, the economic future of the 
country had been mortgaged for many capital developments and 
by the Czech arms deal, which, taken on credit, committed an 
unknown percentage of the cotton crop for some years to come. 
The withdrawal of the aid offered by Britain and the United 
States and of the loan from the International Bank delayed the 
project. Although President Nasser said that he would finance the 
scheme from the profits of the nationalised Suez Canal Company, 
this source of income would provide only a quarter of the required 
money in the ten years needed for the dam’s construction.® 

It was an integral part of the High Dam plan that the years pre- 
ceding its completion should be utilised for the expansion of in- 
dustry, which prior to 1952 was the most backward sector of the 
nation’s economy. The most important single contribution to 
Egyptian industry before the revolution was made by the Misr 
Bank, which was founded by a group of Egyptian financiers in 
1920 to encourage the development of industry. It is now the 
centre of a group of eighteen Misr companies, including a very big 
textile firm, and has made large advances to other companies. The 
Nasser Government has forced the pace of investment in industry 
through co-operation between public and private capital and where 
necessary through public investment alone. The confiscation of 
British, French and Jewish firms after the Suez crisis led to the 
formation of the Economic Development Organisation, for the 
purpose of egyptianising those sequestrated concerns which Egypt 
determined to retain. Its scope was widened to include the control 
of government capital already invested in a number of undertak- 
ings and the founding of new enterprises considered essential in the 
public interest but unlikely to attract private capital. It bought 
the British and French interests in twenty companies and the en- 
tire assets of twenty others. It acquired the 22 per cent interest in 


1 Agreement with the Sudan had not been reached by May 1958. 

2 The budget estimates of 1957/58 included £2,750,000 for the High Dam 
scheme and President Nasser said on June 16th, 1957, that in five years the 
dam ‘will be actually standing before us’. 
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the National Bank of Egypt formerly held by British and French 
citizens and has been the instrument for acquiring or selling to 
Egyptian concerns all the banks and insurance companies which 
were taken over. The E.D.O. had therefore become an important 
factor in the State control and direction of industrial investment, 
in accordance with the regime’s policy of encouraging private in- 
vestment but filling any gaps with public funds. Even before the 
E.D.O. there had been a notable example of this combination of 
public and private investment in the creation of the large iron and 
stecl works at Helwan, to exploit the untapped ore resources of 
the Aswan region. There has undoubtedly been an increase in the 
volume of private investment in industry, partly due to the 
agrarian reform law, which has released some of the capital of 
landowners and made land a less attractive possession. 

Side by side with this pressure for capitalisation of industry, the 
pace of the public development programme has been forced. The 
United Nations report on Middle East Development, 1954/55; 
said that schemes totalling £250 million had been prepared since 
1953, that there had been budget appropriations of £132 million 
and that £76 million had been spent up to June 1955. Apart from 
agricultural development, the most substantial investment was in 
communications and power supplies. The most important single 
project was the Aswan Dam hydroelectric station, with which is 
associated a fertiliser plant which will draw its power from the 
station and make Egypt self-sufficient in this type of fertiliser. 

There has been an increase in industrial production since 1952, 
but the foundation of the imposing structure of capital develop- 
ment remains the agriculture of Egypt and the one-crop cotton 
economy. Although the export of products other than cotton was 
doubled, from £21 million to £42 million, between 1952 and 1957, 
Egypt’s foreign trade position is still almost entirely dependent on 
cotton. It determines the level of trading attainable by the country. 

Agriculture gives Egypt a capacity to survive economic difficul- 
ties, because a substantial proportion of the people are hardly 
touched by them. As the Middle East correspondent of The Times 
pointed out: “The fundamental strength of Egypt’s economy is its 


broad base of individual poverty. Nine out of ten Egyptians live | 


today, as they have always done, at subsistence level; and when a 

man is already on his back it is difficult to knock him down.’ But it 

is not an economy which can easily support large-scale capital 

development; in the first place because its one-crop economy puts 
1 Its capital in 1958 was £24 million. Its profits go to the Treasury. 
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it at the mercy of the fluctuating world market in cotton, and 
secondly, because the rate of capital formation is low, and wide- 
spread poverty deprives industry of an adequate domestic mar- 
ket.t 

It is self-evident that for the successful execution of Egyptian 
plans, the maximum of foreign goodwill, trade and aid are neces- 
sary. The best economists of Egypt readily admit it. The dilemma 
of President Nasser is that the prosecution of his national revolu- 
tion conflicted with the interests of foreign Powers already estab- 
lished in the region. It can be argued, as President Nasser would 
argue, that in the long run those interests are best served by com- 
ing to terms with the dominant national forces in the region, but 
it was hardly to be expected that Britain and the other Powers con- 
cerned would accept the argument immediately. Until 1954 there 
was some effort on both sides to find a working relationship be- 
tween Britain and the revolution. The Baghdad Pact is important 
as marking the moment at which that attempt collapsed. It pre- 
sented President Nasser with the choice of either abandoning the 
Nationalist revolution in favour of economic progress in Egypt, or 
of risking economic well-being and progress for the sake of the 
revolution. He chose the latter course, but he pushed on, neverthe- 
less, with his development plans. Egypt’s relations with Russia are 
the result. 

Twice before there were attempts made to pull Egypt up by its 
shoe-straps. Mohamed Aly came into conflict with the Powers and 
was forced to capitulate. The Khedive Ismail mismanaged and 
wasted his wealth and was compelled in the end to yield Egypt to 
his creditors. Neither of these disastrous results has befallen Presi- 
dent Nasser, but he was compelled to deliver the economy of Egypt 
over to the Eastern bloc to anextent which he never intended. From 
negligible proportions, the imports of the Eastern bloc rose in three 
years to nearly 70 per cent of Egypt’s total exports. In 1957 an 
agreement was made whereby Russia would make loans for in- 
dustrial development totalling about £65 million. In addition, 
there is the outstanding credit from the Czech arms deal, which is 
reflected in about £15 million difference between the balance of 
trade and the balance of payments with the Soviet bloc of coun- 
tries. In a speech on November 21st, 1956, when British, French 
and Israeli troops were still on Egyptian soil, President Nasser 

1 In 1957 and 1958 the problem was accentuated by the almost total loss of 


the British and French markets and the question of compensation for the seizure 
of foreign firms and to the shareholders of the Suez Canal Company. 
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declared with fervour that he would not become a satellite of any 
_ Power. He insisted that Egypt would maintain political and ideo- 
à logical independence; Egypt would remain free of ‘Marxism, 
fascism, racialism, colonialism, imperialism and atheism, all of 
which incidentally are of European origin’. This is undoubtedly 
his desire and intention; yet the combination of ambitious econo- 
mic planning with political revolution has brought Egypt closer tz 
economic dependence on the Soviet bloc than it ever was on the 
Western Powers. 

The connection is economic, and not ideological, but it is mani- 
festly dangerous to Egypt’s new-found independence. Debts must 
eventually be paid; and the coin of Soviet Russia is in the long run 
political. If he is to consolidate the independence of his country, 
President Nasser must at least balance his economic connection 
with the Soviet bloc by an equivalent connection with the Western 
Powers. If the Western Powers desire to counterbalance the grow- 
ing influence of Russia in Egypt, they must eventually buy Egyp- 
tian cotton. From both sides there must be an adjustment of 
policy; on the part of Egypt by a recognition of the fact that it is 
impossible to try to destroy every Western interest in the region 
and at the same time retain friendly association with the West; and 
on the part of the West by recognising that the strength of Presi- 
dent Nasser lies in a popular movement with which it must come 
to terms. Egypt needs the West; the Western Powers cannot in the 
foreseeable future have a successful Middle Eastern policy except 
in association with Egypt. 

Egypt is in one sense unchanging. The Nile flows splendidly 
through it and the people live and will continue to live by the 
bounty of its waters and the warm sun that shines upon them. 
Cairo rises in grand sophistication from its banks; Alexandria curls 
its concrete around the Mediterranean shore; Port Said and Suez 
bustle with the traffic of ships. For the rest, the towns and villages 
are part of the landscape gardened by the waters of the Nile. 

Politically, Egypt will never again be as it was before 1952. 
Though Nasser were to die tomorrow and there were new up- 
heavals in the political life of Egypt, the revolution which he has 
carried so far would not be ended. There might be a pause, there 
might be a change, but Egypt would not turn back. 
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